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From Court Jews to the Rothschilds 
1600-1800: Art, Patronage, and Power 


By Vivian B. Mann and Richard I. Cohen 
252 pages with 69 full-color and 98 black and white illustrations 


Jews in many countries around the world have long been 
involved in banking and in financial, diplomatic, and 
logistical services to governments. In Islamic countries and 
in some Christian countries such as Spain, this tradition 
dates back to the early Middle Ages; later, especially in the 
Baroque period, it was a feature of life in many Christian 
nations, notably those of Central Europe. As a result of 
their status as outsiders, Jews were often chosen to advise 
rulers on such delicate matters as money lending and 
certain types of manufacturing, retailing, and procurement. 


From Court Jews to the Rothschilds 1600-1800 is a ground- 
breaking study that examines the role of Jews as agents in 
the service of many kinds of patrons, from local nobles to 
emperors. In addition to collecting and commissioning 
precious jewelry and works of art for the court, they pro- 
vided all manner of goods, including military equipment 
and supplies. Many Jews also made important contribu- 
tions to architecture by financing and implementing large 
building projects. Some maintained the ruler’s mint, 
collected taxes, and assisted in diplomatic negotiations. 
Court Jews often became extremely wealthy and powerful 
members of society, some of them adopting the lifestyles, 
dress, and even architecture of their patrons, while remain- 
ing true to their religious origins. In many cases they were 
generous benefactors of their own communities, establish- 
ing schools and synagogues, printing books, commissioning 
ceremonial objects, and acting as patrons of the arts. 


This book is illustrated with stunning photographs of 
Objects commissioned by and associated with Court Jews 
from collections all over Europe, America and Israel: It 
charts the development of the Court Jew phenomenon from 
early Islamic times through to the early 1800s, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the 17th and 18th centuries. It includes 
short tias of outstanding figures — among them 
several women, such as Glückl of Hameln and Esther 
Liebmann — with an account of their achievements and of 
their relationship to Jewish communities and to general 
society. This is the first book to discuss the cultural trans- 
formauon of Court Jews in the context of Baroque art and 
architecture, and the first to illustrate such a diverse and 
representative selection of works. 
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Foreword 


Joan Rosenbaum 
Director 
The Jewish Museum 


Within the purview of a Jewish museum, the range of potential sub- 
jects for exhibitions is extraordinary. Because the culture of the 
Jewish people is inseparable from that of the places in which Jews 
have lived for over four thousand years, the history and art of 
nations throughout the world have become a canvas on which a 
seemingly infinite number of exhibitions can be created. These 
encompass objects of beauty and historical interest, as well as 
themes that serve as metaphors for paradigmatic historical 
moments. A good example was the Museum's 1987 exhibition The 
Dreyfus Affair: Art, Truth and Justice, in which hundreds of objects 
created during the ten-year period of the Affair documented the 
controversy that divided all of France, and dramatized major social 
and political change. Similarly, From Court Jews to the Rothschilds: 
Art, Patronage, and Power, 1600-1800 considers a period of tremen- 
dous change in European history in which nascent capitalism 
replaced the old economic order and the social structure of Jewish 
communities changed radically. 


The content of this exhibition and the accompanying publication 
ranges from the colorful stories of Jewish individuals appointed for 
particular service by rulers to the culture of entire communities that 
developed around the courts. The art, artifacts, and documents 
reflect the emergence of an elite Jewish class beginning with the 
financier Mordecai Meisel at the court of Emperor Rudolf II in 
Prague, continuing with critical and influential roles for Jews living 
throughout the Habsburg empire, and culminating in the inter- 
national financial success of the Rothschild family, which had its 
roots in the ghetto of Frankfurt. What emerges is a study of power, 
patronage, and acculturation during a two-hundred-year period 
when the map of Europe changed dramatically. 


This project has been the focus of discussion and research for more 
than four years by three people who have, despite geographical dis- 
tance, generated an enlightening presentation of a subject little 
known to most people: Dr. Vivian B. Mann, Morris and Eva Feld 
Chair of Judaica, The Jewish Museum, New York; Professor 
Richard I. Cohen, chair of the Department of Jewish History, The 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem; and Professor Dr. Ralf Busch, direc- 
tor of the Helms Museum, Hamburg. While each brought particu- 
lar expertise to the project, all three searched for illuminating doc- 
uments, paintings, objects, and ephemera that could recreate and 
shed new light on the lives of the Court Jews. Many, many thanks 
are due to this team, which has contributed so much creativity, 
intelligence, and devotion to the project. Dr. Mann, as project 


director, has shown particular skill in weaving together text, objects, 
and atmosphere in order to allow the viewer to imagine the world 
both within and outside the courts. 


Initial research for this project was funded by the Research 
Programs Division of the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
a federal agency; the Alexander von Humboldt Foundation, and the 
Memorial Foundation for Jewish Culture. The exhibition is sup- 
ported by grants from the Public Programs Division of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, a federal agency; The Skirball 
Foundation, OFFITBANK, Rothschild Inc., Marie-Josée and 
Henry R. Kravis, The Tisch Family Foundation, Eugene and Emily 
Grant, Fanya Gottesfeld Heller, the Gloria & Sidney Danziger 
Foundation Inc., the Joseph Alexander Foundation, the Nili and 
Nathaniel de Rothschild Foundation; the Alfred J. Grunebaum 
Memorial Fund, and others. Indemnification for this exhibition has 
been provided by the Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities. 
This book is published with the aid of a publications fund established 
at The Jewish Museum by The Dorot Foundation. It is also pub- 
lished with the assistance of the Getty Grant Program, the Robert 
Lehman Foundation, Inc., The Lucius N. Littauer Foundation and 
FURTHERMORE ... the J. M. Kaplan Fund publication program. 


The art and artifacts in the exhibition come from thirty cities in 
Europe, Israel, and the United States, and the tremendous co- 
operation of colleagues in public institutions and of collectors who 
provided private loans is greatly appreciated. Their names are listed 
on p. 6. Creating such a complex exhibition involves patient re- 
search, considerable administration, and extraordinary collabora- 
tion among all departments within The Jewish Museum. I extend 
my personal thanks to all involved but would like to single out those 
members of the Museum's Judaica Department whose involvement 
was crucial to the exhibition's realization. Curatorial Assistant 
Sharon Wolfe helped with all aspects of the project and capably 
organized the myriad details concerning loans. Assistant Curator 
Claudia Nahson coordinated new photography and helped to 
rework the catalogue. Exhibition Assistant Deena Barth-Fiedler 
undertook whatever tasks were necessary to assure completion of 
both catalogue and exhibition. During Dr. Mann's sabbatical, 
Associate Curator Susan L. Braunstein ably administered the entire 
project. Three Museum volunteers gave of their time to translate 
German texts. Elizabeth Cats, research associate in the Judaica 
Department and trustee, translated Ralf Busch's essay; Hilda Bondi, 
volunteer, transcribed eighteenth-century manuscripts; and Sally 
Lindenbaum, volunteer, was always available to make sense of a dif- 
ficult phrase. Volunteer Rita Schiller aided with all aspects of the 
project. The Registrar's Department under Susan Palamara master- 
fully arranged for foreign and American loans. Great thanks and 
congratulations to all of the staff, consultants, donors, and lenders 
who generously participated in this major contribution to Jewish 
history and culture. 


Preface and Acknowledgments 


More than ten years ago, we first sat down and outlined the 
contents of an exhibition on the Court Jews. It was not the 
last time we would do this. Beset by other projects and dead- 
lines during the next several years, we were only able to do 
intermittent research, although we were always looking for 
any material relating to Court Jews. In creating the corpus of 
objects presented in this catalogue, we clung tenaciously to 
the notion that they be closely identified with specific indi- 
viduals, yet we also included some works reflecting the ambi- 
ence of the courts to show the interaction between Jews and 
Baroque culture. Periodic meetings, many with our colleague 
Ralf Busch and others with consultants, refined our thinking. 


In late 1992, work began in earnest with the support of grants 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
Alexander von Humboldt Foundation. We were able to do 
research in major and minor cities of the former Habsburg 
Empire. Our colleagues in the museums listed on page 6 
were both extremely interested in the proposed exhibition 
and extremely helpful. They shared their knowledge and 
their treasures with us, and some even directed us to new 
sources. To all of them, we offer our gratitude. 


Many of our consultants became essayists for this catalogue. 
Yosef Kaplan contributed an overview of Court Jews in 
medieval and early modern society. ‘Though the parallels he 
points out between some of the more prominent courtiers of 
earlier times and the later Court Jews in the Germanic lands 
are extraordinary, we were not able to include the earlier phe- 
nomenon in the exhibition because of the paucity of visual 
materials. Michael Graetz discusses the economic and politi- 
cal roles of the Court Jews within the European courts, the 
basis of their activity within the Jewish community, and the 
interlocking nature of their familial and financial pursuits. 
Three further essays profile individual figures within the 
orbit of Court Jews. Natalie Zemon Davis analyzes the inner 
world of Glikl bas Judah Leib, popularly known as Gliickl of 
Hameln, who lived and worked on the fringes of the Court 
Jew elite. Glikl's writings offer the unique perspective of a 
pious female on the attraction and vulnerability of the Court 
Jews. Ralf Busch outlines the career of the prototypical 
Alexander David, who established a new Jewish community 
and sustained it, was successful in business enterprises and in 
his relations with the nobility, and was a pioneer patron of the 
arts, commissioning portraits and manuscripts and establish- 


ing the first public collection of Jewish art. The controversial 
Esther Liebmann is the subject of the third profile, by 
Deborah Hertz. One of the richest and most powerful Jews 
in Berlin at the beginning of the eighteenth century, Esther 
provoked such antagonism and dissension in the community 
that government intervention became necessary. Fritz 
Backhaus examines how the Rothschilds of Frankfurt trans- 
formed themselves from Court Jews into modern entrepre- 
neurs and patrons of art and culture. A close reading of these 
essays reveals that the authors are not in full agreement on 
the uniqueness of the modern Court Jew phenomenon or the 
contribution of the Court Jews to the process of 
Emancipation and their role in the evolution of Jewish 
involvement in nineteenth-century economic development. 
As editors, we did not feel it would be appropriate to advo- 
cate a single point of view, valuing instead the rich insights of 
the various contributors and their freedom of interpretation. 


Our own essay examines an area often ignored in the litera- 
ture on the Court Jews, namely how intimate contact with 
the courts of the Germanic lands affected the cultural life of 
the Jews who served them and of their communities. We 
found this impact to be extensive, leading to the creation of 
portraits, the commissioning of grand synagogues and pala- 
tial private residences, the patronage of beautiful metalwork 
and textiles for homes and houses of worship, and the foster- 
ing of study, printing, and institutions of learning. The one 
area that had been attributed to Court Jew patronage, the 
commissioning of illuminated manuscripts, we found to be 
problematic, and so we offer some new ideas on the issue. 


Just as this preface melds the thoughts, disciplines, and writ- 
ing styles of both of its authors, the catalogue entries and the 
exhibition itself reflect a harmonious working relationship, 
which made collaboration on the project an especially grati- 
fying experience. 


Achronot, achronot chavivot (Last, but not least), we want to 
thank the members of the Judaica Department of The Jewish 
Museum who worked unstintingly: Sharon Wolfe, Claudia 
Nahson, Deena Barth-Fiedler, and Susan L. Braunstein. 
They labored with us for long hours, always cheerfully, and 
brought to the catalogue and exhibition their critical intelli- 
gence and perceptiveness. To them and to all the other 
departments who contributed to From Court Jews to the 
Rothschilds we offer our thanks. 


Richard I. Cohen, Jerusalem 
Vivian B. Mann, New York 
Kislev 5756 / December 1995 
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Yosef Kaplan 
Court Jews before the Hofjuden 


In those days Mordecai sat in the king’s gate. 


Esther 2.21 


Plate 1 Alfonso the Wise, Libro de ajedrez, dados y tablas, 
completed Seville, 1283. Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, 
T.L6, fol. 71v 
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It is highly doubtful whether Samuel Oppenheimer, Samson 
Wertheimer, Behrend Lehmann, or Leffmann Behrens were 
aware of the precedents in Jewish history for their meteoric 
rise in the courts of princes and absolute rulers in Germany 
at the height of the Age of Mercantilism (ca. 1650-1800). We 
cannot assume that these men, or other men and women, 
such as Israel Aron, Jost Liebmann, Esther Liebmann, Moses 
Benjamin Wulff, and Madame Chaila Kaulla, immersed in 
feverish activity for most of their lives that brought them 
close to the pinnacle of political power, realized that they had 
not invented the phenomenon of courtiership in the Jewish 
world. Between the time of these Court Jews and the days of 
Mordecai the Jew — who, according to the Book of Esther, 
became “second to King Ahasuerus, great among the Jews, 
and popular with the multitude of his brethren” (10.3) — 
Jewish courtiership flourished as a highly significant social 
phenomenon in various medieval societies and during the 
early modern period. The historian is incapable of revealing 
Joseph Siiss Oppenheimer’s thoughts when his world caved in 
following the unexpected death of his benefactor, Duke Karl 
Alexander of Wiirttemberg. However, one may claim with 
certainty that “Jud Stiss” too had insufficient historical 
knowledge to allow him to reflect, during the insult-laden 
months he spent in prison before being sent to the gallows in 
February 1738, on the destiny he shared with his medieval 
Jewish predecessors. Their common fate brought many of 
them down from the heights of success, power, and honor. 


Indeed, for hundreds of years, from the time of the flourish- 
ing of the Abbasid caliphate in the ninth century until the 
apogee of the Ottoman Empire during the sixteenth century, 
many Jews in Muslim countries managed to enter ruling cir- 
cles by virtue of their skills, connections, wealth, and ambi- 
tion. In many cases, personal and intimate ties were formed 
between them and the heads of state they served. Their rise 
to positions of power and authority permitted them to 
advance other Jews — family members and associates — and 
to grant them influential positions and functions. Together 
they formed a class of well-connected Jews, a social elite, 
which adopted the ways of life, patterns of behavior, and val- 
ues and fashions of the rulers’ courts. This rise in the social 
hierarchy did not necessarily entail the weakening of ties to 
Jewish society, and occasionally, in fact, it strengthened the 
courtiers’ status with their own people and even brought 
them to positions of leadership among the Jews of their com- 
munities and countries. 


The phenomenon of Jewish courtiership mainly character- 
ized the social and cultural life of the Jews in Islamic coun- 
tries, but it also received extraordinary impetus in Christian 


Yosef Kaplan 


Spain, from the beginning of the reconquista until the end of 
the thirteenth century. In the kingdom of Castile, it did not 
disappear until the expulsion of the Jews in 1492, and in the 
crown of Aragon during the fifteenth century an influential 
class of converso courtiers arose among those Jews who had 
accepted baptism during the waves of conversion which 
struck Spanish Jewry following the persecutions of 1391. 


Jewish Courtiership in the World of Islam 


What enabled Jews like Joseph ben Pinhas and Aaron ben 
Amram to become all-powerful bankers in the Baghdad court 
of the Abbasid caliph al-Mugtadir (r. 908-32)? How was it 
possible for Ya'qub ben Killis (d. 991), a Baghdad-born Jew 
who served in the court of the caliph al-Mu'izz (r. 953-75), to 
become, after conversion to Islam, the vizier of the Fatimid 
rulers? This, by the way, was after he had served in a series of 
important positions in the Levant, Egypt, and Ifrigiya 
(Tunisia) while still a Jew. How could Hasdai ibn Shaprut 
(905-975), the son of a family of Jewish merchants from Jaén, 
become the personal physician and confidant of the Umayyad 
caliphs ‘Abd al-Rahmän III and al-Hakam, who brought the 
caliphate of Cordoba to its height? How was it possible for a 
Karaite Jew named Abu Sad Ibrahim al-Tustari (d. 1048) to 
climb to the pinnacle of political power in Egypt to become 
the strong man at the court of the Fatimid caliph al- 
Mustansir during the thirties and forties of the eleventh cen- 
tury? Under what conditions and circumstances could 
Samuel ben Joseph ibn Naghrela (993-1056), a Jewish 
refugee from Cordoba, rise to greatness in the kingdom of 
Granada and even become the vizier of state and chief mili- 
tary commander of the Berber kings Habbüs and his son 
Badis? Similar questions may be asked about the rise to power 
of Jewish notables in the service of various dynasties in the 
East, such as Isaac “the Jew,” a resident of Ghazna, who 
served Sultan Mahmüd (r. 999-1030) of the Ghaznavid 
dynasty in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, or Sa‘d al-Dawla, the 
Jewish vizier of Arghün Khan (r. 1284-91), the Mongol leader 
of the Ilkhanid dynasty, which ruled over Iraq and Iran before 
they had even accepted Islam. “To these may be added many 
other courtiers who achieved senior rank under rulers in the 
Merinid dynasty in Morocco, such as Khalifa the Elder of the 
aristocratic Waqqasa family, who served as the majordomo of 
Sultan Yusuf b. Ya‘qub (r. 1286-1307), and especially Aaron 
ben Batash, who achieved the position of vizier in 1465 at the 
end of the rule of ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Abi Sa‘id, the last sultan of 
that dynasty. 


The rise of these Court Jews and of many others cannot be 
explained only on the basis of their personal abilities and high 
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Plate 2 Interior of the Synagogue, Cordoba, 1314-15 


ambition. The individualistic spirit and urge for adventure 
and risk that spurred many of them to leap into the stormy 
waters of political life in the Islamic world cannot explain a 
phenomenon that included dozens of personalities and 
regimes of various kinds and that persisted for long periods. 


Islamic law would appear to oppose the granting of positions 
of power and public office to non-Muslims. Jews and 
Christians were regarded as dhimmis (protected people), and 
in contrast to other non-Muslim populations, their existence 
and defense were assured under the special conditions estab- 
lished in the Pact of ‘Umar. These conditions conferred on 
them a particular status, inferior to that of Muslims and sub- 
ject to their rule. Like all the other ahl al-dhimma (people of 
the pact), including Christians, Jews were forbidden, in prin- 
ciple, to serve in administrative posts or public office. But 
principles were one thing and political and social realities 
another. When the Muslim administrative machinery was 
consolidated during the first centuries of the conquest, rulers 
did not obey all of Islamic law, and both Christians and Jews 
were called on to serve in senior positions, especially in the 
financial administrations of Muslim states. 


This pragmatic approach was adopted because of far-reaching 
changes that took place in the economic structure of the great 
Islamic empire, which comprised vast territories as early as 
the eighth century and whose commercial and cultural 
growth reached hitherto unknown international proportions. 
Further, the process of urbanization and the rise of a very 
powerful bourgeoisie, especially in such great centers as 
Baghdad, which had become capital of the Abbasid caliphate 
in 762, led to unprecedented economic expansion. Islamic 
rulers, required to raise vast sums to build armies and to 
establish strong administrations to manage an empire whose 
districts were dispersed throughout the world, did not refrain 
from recruiting Christians and Jews for fiscal and economic 
posts. Indeed, members of the dhimmi communities became 
excellent candidates to serve in various capacities within the 
Islamic regime. This was primarily because, in response to 
the growth of commerce and the free, expanding economy, 
Muslim men of means were drawn to devote all of their ener- 
gy to commercial and industrial activity, which assured them 
far higher incomes than governmental administration. The 
possibilities available to affluent Jews and Christians were 
more modest. Therefore the ties of mutual interest between 
them and Muslim rulers grew closer, for the latter quickly saw 
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the advantage of filling financial and administrative positions 
with Jews. The Jewish courtier, as the result of his vulnera- 
bility and absolute dependence on the ruler, could not consti- 
tute a political danger in a world rife with intrigue. Through 
Jewish courtiers, the ruler could also supervise and influence 
Jewish society and attract the investment of other wealthy 
Jews. Muslim rulers were aware not only of the economic 
abilities of the new Jewish plutocracy but also of the staunch 
solidarity of the Jewish world and its extensive network of 
connections dispersed nearly everywhere within the Islamic 
empire and beyond it. 


Careers in government often proved to be unstable and even 
dangerous. This was one more reason why wealthy Muslims 
were deterred from joining the court administration; others 
refrained from doing so because of the negative attitude 
toward political service taken by devout Muslims. All of these 
factors paved the way for the ambitions of capable dhimmis, 
who were prepared to run every risk, seduced by the possibility 
of social advancement at the ruler’s court. 
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The disintegration of Muslim political unity and conflicts 
that emerged within the Islamic world created new possibilities 
and favorable conditions for the emergence of Jewish 
courtiers. The competition among Muslim states and dynasties 
often strengthened the pragmatic tendencies of rulers at the 
expense of loyalty to religious norms. The Fatimids in Ifri- 
qiya and Egypt were not deterred from employing dhimmis in 
high public positions, especially as court physicians and 
sometimes as political advisers, but those who were appointed 
to the supreme post of vizier, such as Ya°qub ben Killis or the 
Karaite Hasan ben Ibrahim al-Tustari, the son of Abu Sa'd al- 
‘Tustari, were forced to convert before taking office. A man 
such as Abu Sa‘d al-Tustari, although he did not officially bear 
the title of vizier, was called mishne la-melekh (second to the 
king) by Jews, and certain Muslim authors actually called him 
vizier! He became an all-powerful figure in the Fatimid court 
in Egypt between 1036 and 1047 because of his special con- 
nections to the mother of al-Mustansir. The Ayyubids in 
Egypt and Syria also appointed a number of Jews as govern- 
ment officials during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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The collapse of the Umayyad caliphate of Cordoba in the 
early eleventh century, although it caused much instability 
and insecurity among the Jews of Iberia, also created fertile 
soil for the flourishing of Jewish courtiers to an extent hith- 
erto unknown among “the exile of Jerusalem in Sepharad.” 
The splitting of the kingdom into a large number of Taifa 
(party) states gave rise to political and cultural competition 
among various Arab, Berber, and Slav rulers, who tried to 
attract men of the highest abilities to their courts. Their aim 
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was to imitate the splendor and elegance that had character- 
ized Cordoba under the Umayyad caliphate. Many new 
opportunities opened up before the Jewish elite of Andalusia, 
which included merchants and financiers as well as physicians 
and intellectuals, and they mobilized energetically to serve 
their new masters while fortifying their positions as commu- 
nal leaders. Samuel ibn Naghréla rose above all. He was 
appointed the vizier of the Berber kingdom of Granada, a 
post he held for nearly thirty years. 
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Plate 3 Libros del Saber de Astronomia del Alfonso X, Spain, 
sixteenth century. Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, 
Cod. h.L.I, fol. 45r 


Jewish Courtiers in Christian Spain 


Jews also occupied various positions in the service of medieval 
Christian kingdoms, mainly in finance. Special connections 
were formed during the first quarter of the ninth century 
between the Carolingian emperor Louis the Pious (r. 81440) 
and wealthy Jewish merchants, arousing the wrath of 
Agobard, bishop of Lyons, who viewed their relationships as 
inimical to Christianity. Jewish bankers were active under the 
Angevin kings of England, and some of them even received 
estates in exchange for the financial services they provided, 
such as loans. Kings and earls, princes and dukes were assist- 
ed by;wealthy Jews and occasionally consulted Jewish physi- 
cians. Documents mention Jews who were placed in charge of 
customs duties and the mint. A chronicle from Bohemia 
recounts that under the rule of Duke Vladislav (r. 1111-25), 
a wealthy Jew named Jacob Appella of Prague “was present in 
the court of the Duke and was the first to enter it.”! 


Canon law, however, increasingly drove Jews from senior 
administrative office in Christian governments following the 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215). In the days of Pope Innocent 
II, high Jewish officials became rare as the church forbade 
the employment of Jews in positions of power over 
Christians. Spain was the only Christian country where Jews 
continued to be employed in positions close to the centers of 
power, so much so, in fact, that a true class of Jewish courtiers 
was created. From the beginning of the wars of reconquista, 
Jews were active in the ranks of the conquering kings. In 
Castile and Aragon, a class of Jewish courtiers arose with its 
own social and cultural characteristics, some of which they 
inherited from their predecessors in the Muslim period. The 
conquering kings found the Jews necessary and useful in con- 
solidating their regimes, in establishing an administrative 
infrastructure, for colonization following the expansion of 
their borders, and for the development of commerce in newly 
conquered urban centers. 


Jews had been involved in Iberian Islamic culture from time 
immemorial. Having occupied senior positions in the courts 
of Muslim rulers for generations, they were familiar with the 
system of government and political and economic adminis- 
tration. They were part of Andalusian civilization without 
being politically identified with the interests of the Arab, 


Berber, and Slav states that had fallen, one after another, into 
the hands of Christian invaders. This situation made Jews 
ideal mediators between the conquerors and the conquered. 
The former could utilize them to adapt patterns of rule, 
administrative systems, and even technical and scientific 
knowledge, as Muslim society was more developed in all 
these areas than the Christian kingdoms in the north. The 
Jews’ command of Arabic also helped them obtain diplomat- 
ic posts and serve Christian rulers as translators into 
Romance languages. Alfonso VI, king of Castile and Leon (r. 
1065-1109), did not heed the warnings of Pope Gregory VII, 
who demanded that he abstain from appointing Jews to posi- 
tions of power over Christians. Jews served under Alfonso as 
diplomatic envoys in sensitive negotiations and were also sent 
to the courts of the Arab rulers of Seville and Valencia to col- 
lect tributes. Joseph Ferrizuel, a Jewish leader who bore the 
princely Hebrew title of nasi, stood out especially among the 
Jews closely associated with this king. He was also known by 
the epithet Cidellus and served as royal physician. Anti- 
Jewish legislation instituted under Alfonso VII (r. 1126-57), 
which reinstated an old decision forbidding Jews and converts 
of Jewish descent from serving in functions with jurisdiction 
over Christians in Toledo and its surroundings, had no con- 
sequence. 


The counts of Barcelona also made use of Jewish officials. 
Outstanding among them was the zasi Rabbi Sheshet ben 
Rabbi Solomon, who is mentioned in Latin documents under 
the name of Perfect. He served as baiulus (bailiff) of Count 
Ramón Berenguer III (ca. 1082-1131) at the beginning of the 
twelfth century, and his descendants continued to serve in 
senior functions in the Catalonian court of the king of Aragon 
as alfaquims (physicians) and treasurers during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. With the unification of the county of 
Barcelona with the crown of Aragon in the days of Ramón 
Berenguer IV (r. 1131-62), the number of Jewish courtiers in 
Saragossa and Barcelona increased. Members of the 
Benveniste, Eleazar, and Sheshet-Perfect families were the 
most important Jewish courtiers. 


At the same time, members of the Ibn Shoshan family of 
Toledo served in the court of the kingdom of Castile as 
almoxarifes (tax collectors). Prominent among them was “Abu‘ 
Omar (Avomar) Joseph ibn Shoshan, who was active under 
Alfonso VII (r. 1158-1214). Ibn Shoshan received an estate 
near Toledo from his lord and also a writ of protection 
exempting him from all taxes and imposts. Alfonso X (r. 
1252-84), known as the Wise, maintained Jewish scholars 
who assisted, along with other scholars at court, in the scien- 
tific translation projects that were undertaken under the 
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king’s direction and in preparing the famous Alfonsine 
Astronomical Tables. In addition Jewish physicians and trans- 
lators served Alfonso X as diplomats, especially as envoys to 
Muslim rulers. Sometimes court physicians, because of their 
broad education, knowledge of languages, and intimate con- 
tact with the king, became the rulers’ most accepted and 
trusted political advisers. 


The use of Jews, mainly wealthy merchants with extensive 
connections, as tax farmers brought a considerable number of 
rich individuals into direct contact with the financial admin- 
istration of the Christian kingdom. They were able to con- 
tribute greatly to the consolidation of that administration. 
The Christians had inherited their administrative system 
from the Muslims, and as Jews were familiar with the tech- 
niques involved in implementing policy, they were successful 
collectors of taxes and state revenues. A select group of Jewish 
courtiers, whose headquarters were in Toledo, assumed the 
organization of tax collections for the kingdom and were 
responsible for the entire financial administration of Castile. 
In return for special agreements, they also financed court 
expenses and military provisions. For the purpose of collect- 
ing taxes and other income, they were assisted by an extensive 
network of Jewish tax commissioners who were occasionally 
elevated to the aristocracy. Jewish courtiers were thus influ- 
ential in administrating the economy of the kingdom, and 
their economic power and political position conferred special 
status on them within the Jewish community. Like their 
ancestors in the Muslim: courts of Iberia during the early 
Middle Ages, the Jewish courtiers of Christian Spain also 
adopted courtly manners. They imitated the behavior of the 
nobility and developed a class culture of their own, cultivated 
and hedonistic. 


During the thirteenth century, with the renewal of the wars 
of reconquista, Jewish courtiers held responsible positions in 
the service of two kingdoms. In Castile, members of the Ibn 
Zadok family of ‘Toledo were prominent: Don Solomon, 
known as Don Culema, served under Fernando III (r. 
1217-52) and his son Alfonso the Wise in diplomatic and 
administrative posts and was appointed almoxarife mayer 
(head of tax collection for the kingdom); his son, Don Isaac, 
known as Don Cag de la Maleha, continued and extended the 
activities of his father. 


Not even in the crown of Aragon did the restrictions the 
church attempted to impose at the Fourth Lateran Council 
prevent the flourishing of Jewish courtiers. The effort made 
in 1228 to forbid Jews from serving in public office with juris- 
diction over Christians was nipped in the bud, and Jews con- 
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stituted an impressive presence in the court of King Jaume I 
(r. 1213-76). Two alfaquims, the brothers Bahye and Solomon 
Alconstantini, acted as interpreters during the negotiations 
with the Muslims in Majorca after the Christian conquest of 
the island in 1232. Bahye later served on similar missions 
after the conquests of Jativa, Elche, and Murcia. This family 
continued to be active at court in the time of Pedro IHM 
(r. 1276-85); Moses Alconstantini, the son of Solomon, 
served as the king’s alfaguim and his bailiff in Saragossa. 
Notably, Jewish courtiers served as private treasurers of 
members of the royal family in Castile and Aragon, as man- 
agers of their personal property, and as officials responsible 
for the fiscal administration of the entire kingdom or one of 
its districts. 


Toward the last third of the thirteenth century, the Jewish 
presence in the royal court of Aragon faded, although figures 
such as Muga de Portella were still very active in the admin- 
istration of the crown and in the colonization of the district 
of Valencia, and members of the Ravaya family of Gerona 
reached the heights of their prosperity. Meanwhile, an afflu- 
ent Christian bourgeoisie developed in the urban centers of 
Aragon, which included professionals with the necessary 
training to function within the royal bureaucracy. These indi- 
viduals competed for most of the administrative posts, and by 
means of anti-Jewish propaganda, which grew stronger 
toward the end of the century, they managed to drive Jews 
from their governmental positions. 


In Castile, by contrast, the process of removing Jews from the 
financial administration was delayed for several decades. For 
in that kingdom, the economic and social structure remained 
unchanged. Most of the population continued to live from 
agriculture, without the urban and commercial growth that 
typified Aragon. Thus the Jews of Castile continued to 
engage in tax farming and to serve in various fiscal and 
administrative functions. Under Alfonso XI (r. 1322-50), 
Don Yucaf de Ecija served as chief almoxarife and experienced 
fluctuations in his status, and his great rival, the physician 
Don Samuel ibn Wakar, the scion of a well-known family of 
courtiers in “Toledo, leased the royal mint in 1330. Don 
Samuel ha-Levi, the builder of the splendid synagogue of 
Toledo now known as El Tránsito, was sent on a diplomatic 
mission in the service of his king, Pedro the Cruel (r. 
1350-69), and served him as tesorero mayor (chief treasurer). 


The tragic events that struck the Jews of Spain in 1391 and 
the ensuing waves of conversion did not spare the social elite. 
Courtiers were often among the first to approach the bap- 
tismal font, and conversion was especially common among 
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those in Aragon who were displaced from their privileged 
positions. Many saw in conversion a path to senior posts, 
including some previously forbidden to them. This was one 
of the considerations that led Bonafos de la Cavalleria to con- 
vert to Christianity and to gain in 1414, as Fernando de la 
Cavalleria, the post of “counsellor and treasurer of the king of 
Aragon.” Isaac, the son of Alazar Golluf, who had been the 
director of the queen’s treasury under Juan I (r. 1387-96), 
converted to Christianity in 1389, about two years before the 
outbreak of anti-Jewish persecutions. Assuming the name of 
Juan Sanchez de Calatayud, Isaac was the first of a line of con- 
verts from that family to serve the Aragonese crown. His 
grandson, Gabriel Sanchez (d. 1505), became the general 
treasurer of Aragon under the Catholic kings, in association 
with Luis de Santängel (d. 1498), the escribano de ración (chief 
comptroller) of that kingdom, who was also a descendant of 
converts. Santángel belonged to the Chinillo family, which 
converted in the turmoil following the persecutions of 1391. 
Both Santángel and Gabriel Sánchez played decisive roles in 
financing the voyage of Columbus to the New World. 
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Plate 4 Wedding Poem for Jacob ‘Teixeira and Sarah Ximenes, 
1748 (cat. no. 51) 


Whereas in Aragon, no Court Jews remained save for con- 
verts of Jewish origin who attained positions and offices for- 
bidden to Jews even at the height of Jewish courtiership, in 
Castile the class of Court Jews persisted, retaining consider- 
able vitality despite the tribulations of the times and efforts to 
remove high Jewish officials from office. The regulations of 
Valladolid of January 1412 (and also their more moderate 
version composed in Cifuentes half a year later), intended to 
bring social and psychological pressure to bear on the Jews of 
Castile and to force them to convert, forbade their employ- 
ment in royal service and tax farming. These edicts, though 
they caused tremors of shock to spread, ultimately did not 
keep Jews from engaging in a considerable part of their for- 
mer activities. Though Jews no longer were engaged in the 
administration of direct taxes, they still enjoyed great influ- 
ence on the shape of the Castilian economy. They continued 
to engage in farming indirect taxes and duties, and some con- 
tinued to act as physicians at the royal court and among the 
aristocracy. Others acted as treasurers and fulfilled important 
functions in supplying food, clothing, and arms to the 
Castilian army, then fighting the Muslims of the kingdom of 
Granada. At the head of the network of Jewish tax farmers, 
which extended throughout the kingdom of Castile, stood the 
general tax commissioner — a Jew who usually served as the 
royal treasurer. One was Rabbi Abraham Benveniste of Soria, 
who, under Juan II (r. 1406-54), together with a Christian 
partner, established the infrastructure for tax collection in 
Castile. 


In the days of Enrique IV (r. 1454-74), several Jews were 
active. These included Maestre Shemaya, the king's personal 
physician, who became the chief justice and tax assessor for 
the entire Jewish community of Castile, and, later, Jacob ibn 
Núñez and Don Abraham Seneor, who rose to power in sim- 
ilar positions. Seneor administered the collection of indirect 
taxes for many years and was a close associate of the Catholic 
monarchs Fernando and Isabella. He took part in the 
arrangement of their marriage in 1469, bringing about the 
unification of the kingdoms of Castile and Aragon. Seneor 
was the last to serve as rab de la corte (court rabbi), and as such 
he stood at the head of the Jews of Castile until their expul- 
sion in 1492. In 1488, he was appointed by the king and 
queen to serve as the treasurer of the Santa Hermandad, a 
military organization intended to preserve law and order and 
to serve as a central support for Fernando and Isabella in 
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implementing their national policy. Seneor’s son-in-law, 
Rabbi Meir Melamed, worked at his side as the chief collec- 
tor of revenues for the Hermandad. Melamed inherited his 
father-in-law’s position as the head of the tax-farming admin- 
istration, and in 1491, he assumed most of the tax farming 
himself, assisted by a group of Jews from the Alfacar, 
Ardutiel, Caro, Shoshan, and Zemerro families. 


In 1483, Don Isaac Abravanel arrived in Spain, having fled 
from Portugal with his son-in-law, Joseph Abravanel, after 
the failure of the revolt organized against King Joao II (r. 
1481-94) in which their patrons had been involved. The elder 
Abravanel too engaged in tax farming and offered the queen 
special financial services by lending her enormous sums to 
wage war against the Muslims in Granada. In 1491, the 
Catholic monarchs renewed their contracts with the Jewish 
tax farmers, hoping that in the moment of decision they 
would prefer to remain in Spain and accept Christianity. 
Indeed Don Abraham Seneor and his son-in-law were bap- 
tized in an impressive ceremony held in the church of 
Guadalupe a few weeks before the last Spanish Jews depart- 
ed. However, Don Isaac Abravanel and other Jewish courtiers 
active at that time joined those who were expelled from 
Spain. Together with the fate of Spanish Jewry, the fate of 
Jewish courtiership in Iberia was decided with the expulsion. 


The Courtiers of the Sephardic Diaspora 


On the arrival of exiles from Spain and Portugal in various 
Muslim lands, both west and east, the Jewish courtiers of 
Iberia once again encountered Islamic courts, and a historical 
circle closed. Prior to the arrival of the Spanish exiles, the 
Jewish presence in the courts of Muslim rulers had dimin- 
ished. In 1448, the Mamluk sultan Jaqmaq had forbade Jewish 
and Christian physicians from treating Muslim patients, not 
only striking a serious blow against dhimmi physicians, es- 
pecially in Egypt, but also severely limiting their ability to 
rise at court, where medical positions often served as a spring- 
board for advancement in the administrative and govern- 
mental hierarchy. Further, the murder of the Jewish vizier 
Aaron ben Batash in 1465 and the serious riots against the 
Jews of Morocco that occurred with the fall of the Merinid 
dynasty destroyed the social elite of Moroccan Jewry. 


This picture changed with the arrival of Jewish refugees from 
Spain and Portugal. The sultans of the Wattasid dynasty were 
well aware of the abilities of the Sephardic commercial elite 
and used some of its members as intermediaries to the 
Portuguese crown, taking advantage of their extensive con- 
nections, their familiarity with Iberia, and their knowledge of 
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languages. As a result, men like Jacob Rosales of Fez and 
Rabbi Abraham Benzamero of Safi obtained senior positions 
in the Wattäsid court in the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Under the Sa‘adian dynasty as well, Jews served as intermedi- 
aries and took part in diplomatic delegations. A bit later, 
Rabbi Samuel Pallache, who settled in Amsterdam around 
1608, served as the ambassador of Sultan Muley Sidan to the 
Dutch Republic. 


Exiles from Spain also made their mark on the Ottoman 
court. Especially prominent were fourteen Jewish physicians 
of Iberian descent who constituted more than 40 percent of 
the court physicians in the mid-sixteenth century. Although 
the chief physician was always a Muslim, several Jewish physi- 
cians achieved senior status. Outstanding among them were 
members of the Hamon family, maintaining a presence at 
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Plate 5 Grace after Meals, Blessings, and Kr’iat Shma commissioned 
by Moses Lopes Pereyra, Second Baron d’Aguilar, in honor of his 
Son Ephraim, 1742 (cat. no. 101) 


court from the late fifteenth throughout the sixteenth 
century. 


In 1552-53, members of the Mendes-Benveniste-Miguez 
family, headed by Dona Gracia Mendes and her nephew 
Joseph, later known as Don Joseph Nasi, arrived in Istanbul. 
This marrano family of international bankers and merchants, 
with branches throughout western Europe, brought a signif- 
icant portion of their wealth with them. Even after their open 
return to Judaism, they maintained commercial ties with 
trading centers in Christian Europe. The enormous sums they 
lent to the sultan during their first days in Istanbul cushioned 
their path to the heights of courtiership in the Ottoman 
Empire, especially under Grand Vizier Rustem. Don Joseph, 
by virtue of his wide-ranging connections, was an important 
source of political information for Sulaymän, becoming a 
close and trusted associate of that sultan, who called him, in a 
letter sent to Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, “our ser- 
vant and mutafarig [noble courtier].”” Don Joseph obtained a 
monopoly over trade in wine in areas of the Ottoman 
Empire. He also dealt in tax farming and customs collections. 
During his entire period of service to the Ottoman court, 
Don Joseph engaged in diplomacy intended to strengthen the 
empire and its allies against the Habsburgs. Selim II (r. 1566- 
74) made him duke of Naxos, an unusual appointment for a 
Jew at that time, for this title in effect made him governor not 
only of the island but also of some of the neighboring 
Cyclades. Don Joseph’s ambition was boundless, and it was 
rumored that he sought to be made king of Cyprus. However, 
his economic and political power waned several years before 
his death in 1579, although he retained some influence at 
court in the early years of Murad IM’s rule (1574-95). 


Several years later, Alvaro Mendes settled in Istanbul. He was 
a marrano born in Portugal who took the name Solomon ibn 
Ya‘ish after openly returning to Judaism. Previously active in 
India and western European cities such as Paris and London, 
Ya‘ish’s many connections enabled him to become a courtier 
with easy access to Ottoman diplomats. Several Jewish 
courtiers were active after his death in 1603; however, their 
influence declined in the empire once the sultans altered their 
policy, which had been directed toward the Mediterranean. 
With this significant change, the need for the Jewish political 
advisers who had previously been active decreased, since their 


influence derived from extensive connections in western 
Europe. In western Europe as well, especially in the 1640s, a 
number of Spanish and Portuguese Jewish financiers, former 
marranos, who had openly become Jews in places like 
Amsterdam and Hamburg, began to assume functions ana- 
logous to those later filled by the Hofjuden in Germany in the 
final stages of the Thirty Years’ War. By virtue of their 
wealth, their extensive connections, and the sources of 
information available to them, they became deeply involved 
in statecraft, state finance, military provisioning, and the like 
in several western European countries. They occasionally 
developed close relations with monarchs and their courts. 
Duarte Nunes da Costa, whose Jewish name was Jacob 
Curiel, and his younger brother Lopo Ramires (David 
Curiel) received titles of nobility from the Portuguese royal 
house. The former served as agent of the Portuguese crown 
in Hamburg from 1644 on, and a year later his son, Jeronimo 
Nunes da Costa (Moses Curiel), was appointed to the same 
position in the Dutch Republic. Surpassing the Nunes da 
Costas, Baron Manuel de Belmonte served first as agent, then 
as agent general, and, finally, as the resident of Spain in the 
Dutch Republic. Antonio Lopes Suasso, who settled in 
Amsterdam in 1652, took the name Isaac and, although he 
reverted to Judaism, was given the title of baron d'Avernas de 
Grass by Charles II (r. 1665-1700), king of Spain, in reward 
for his many political services and the assistance he provided 
to the Spanish army in Flanders. Isaac’s son Francisco 
(Abraham), the second baron of that family, provided William 
IH with the crucial financial assistance that made possible the 
landing of the Dutch expeditionary force in England in 1688, 
leading to William’s coronation. One should also mention 
other Sephardic financiers who serviced various European 
rulers, especially Manuel ‘Teixeira (cat. no. 32) and the 
brothers Abraham and Jacob Pereyra. The firms they 
established and the commercial and logistical networks they 
developed filled a most vital function in the political life of 
western Europe in the Age of Mercantilism. 


The Courtier and His Community 


Proximity to the court naturally led to influence on the 
Jewish community. Indeed Jewish courtiers in the Muslim 
world and a significant portion of the Jewish courtiers in 
Christian Spain used their status at court as a means to 
acquire leadership in their own communities. Those who 
were active in the Islamic world at the high point of the ecu- 
menical Jewish leadership in Babylonia often wished to be 
accorded honorific titles by the geonim (heads) of the acad- 
emies of Sura and Pumbedita. 
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Not only did courtiers strive for leadership status within their 
community, but members of the community wanted their 
leaders to wield influence at court and serve as intercessors 
and patrons. The geonim of the Babylonian academies usual- 
ly encouraged the leadership of these powerful men, hoping 
to utilize them to reinforce their own influence and strength- 
en their ties with Jewish centers distant from Babylonia. 
Muslim rulers, for their part, supported the maintenance of 
Jewish leadership associated with their courts so that they 
could closely supervise and control events within the Jewish 
world. 


We have already mentioned the status of the jahbads (court 
bankers) within Babylonian Jewry under the Abbasid dynasty. 
In general these leaders tended to support the geonim when- 
ever a controversy broke out between them and the Exilarchs, 
so that they cöuld diminish the power and influence of the 
Jewish aristocracy nourished by its Davidic descent, and place 
greater weight on their own position as representatives of the 
rising plutocracy. 


There were also families of courtiers, especially in Spain from 
the time of the reconguista on, who cultivated an aura of royal 
lineage and made every effort to prove their Davidic descent. 
It was said of the Ibn Ezra family of Granada: 


There is a tradition current among the members of the 
community of Granada that they are descended from the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem; the holy city, from the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, not from [the inhabitants of] the vil- 
lages or of the unwalled towns. However, this R. Judah the 
Nasi, his father and uncles, all four of whom were officers 
... all of them are of royal blood and descended of the 
nobility as evidenced by their personal traits.3 


Another family of courtiers, the Alconstantini family, claimed 
the title of nasi over all the communities in the crown of 
Aragon on the basis of their purported descent from the 
House of David, and they even received temporary confirma- 
tion of their claim from King Jaume I. However, following 
complaints from the Jewish community and a negative ruling 
by Nahmanides, the king’s baiulus, their title and the associ- 
ated privileges were revoked. 


The activity of Hasdai ibn Shaprut as the court physician, 
adviser, and diplomat of the Umayyad caliphs in Cordoba 
brought him to a position of leadership over the Jews of 
Andalusia, and eventually he was recognized as nasi. The 
attendance of other Jews such as Yequtiel ben Hassan, and 
especially Rabbi Samuel ibn Naghrela and his son Joseph, at 
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the courts of the Taifa kingdoms after the collapse of the 
caliphate gave them leadership status as well as the title of 
nagid. However, it is not always clear whether this title was 
given to them by the Jewish leadership in Babylonia or they 
assumed it independently. 


The situation was similar in North Africa. The Jewish leaders 
of Ifriqiya, who represented their community before the 
Muslim authorities, drew their main power from association 
with the court in Qayrawan. Rabbi Judah ben Joseph, known 
also as Abu Zikri, maintained close ties with the Muslim 
court, and from the 960s until the 1030s he was prominent as 
a purveyor of luxury items. By virtue of his status, he was 
known among the Jews by the honorific titles of rosh ha-seder, 
rosh kalah, and aluf. The heads of the Babylonian academies 
tried to curry favor with him and gain his financial support. 


This pattern was repeated in Egypt. After 1065, the heads of 
the Jewish community were called rais al-yahud (head of the 
Jews) and were always in positions close to the sultan. Most 
of them were court physicians. From the end of the twelfth 
until the early fifteenth century, the title remained in the 
hands of the Maimonides family. In 1185, Moses Maimonides 
began to serve as physician to al-Fadl, Saladin’s vizier, who 
was in fact the ruler of Egypt. 


Obviously, Jewish courtiers were not all of the same ilk. Some 
of them acted to strengthen their ties with the religious elite 
in Jewish society and even sought to legitimize their leader- 
ship by means of these ties. Such must have been the motives 
of those Jewish court bankers in Baghdad or from North 
Africa who sent their sons to study in Babylonian academies 
or who themselves frequented one of them for periods of 
time, later becoming their representatives, soliciting contri- 
butions and sustaining them. With the decline of Babylonian 
centers and the decrease in their influence on the Jewish dias- 
pora, Jewish courtiers in other countries were active in bring- 
ing rabbis from Babylonia to strengthen new centers. This 
was the path taken by Hasdai ibn Shaprut, who was himself an 
outstanding rabbinical scholar. He maintained close ties with 
the geonim in Babylonia and at the same time attracted rab- 
binical scholars from there and elsewhere to Cordoba. This 
policy doubtless received the blessing and even the encour- 
agement of the Umayyad caliphs of Spain, who hoped to 
weaken the connection of Iberian Jewry with the center in 
Baghdad, then under Abbasid rule. 


Jewish courtiers always exploited their political influence in 
order to struggle against heterodox currents and tendencies 
in Jewish society, affirming the position of the religious lead- 
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ership. Around the year 1090, Joseph ben Ferrizuel, the 
alfaquim of Alfonso VI of Castile, stood at the head of the 
struggle against the Karaites in Spain, and, in the words of 
Abraham ibn Daud, the author of Sefer ha-qabbalah, “He 
drove them out of all the strongholds of Castile except for 
one, which he granted them, since he did not want to put 
them to death (inasmuch as capital punishment is not admin- 
istered at the present time).”* The struggle against the 
Karaites was waged for the next three generations by other 
Jewish courtiers. Judah ibn Ezra, the almoxarife of Alfonso 
VII of Castile, was actively involved. In 1147, he was appoint- 
ed administrator of the Christian army in the fortress of 
Calatrava. “He [then] requested of the king to forbid the 
heretics to open their mouths throughout the land of Castile, 
and the King commanded that this be done.”5 


There was no lack of rabbinical scholars in Christian Spain 
who, in addition to their status in the Jewish community, 
functioned in the courts of kings and ministers by virtue of 
their talents, profession, or wealth. Nahmanides, as we have 
seen, served as the baiulus of Jaume I of Aragon in the city of 
Gerona. Rabbi Hasdai Crescas was also associated with the 
house of Aragon, especially in the days of King Joan I (r. 
1387-95) and his wife Violante. Rabbi Abraham Benveniste 
of the city of Soria acted as agent of the king of Castile, Juan 
II, and was appointed rab de la corte of the Jews of the king- 
dom and supreme judge and tax distributor of all their com- 
munities. By virtue of his political influence, Benveniste was 
able to convene the leaders and rabbis of Castile in Valladolid 
in 1432, and together they formulated a long list of ordi- 
nances designed to strengthen rabbinical study and the status 
of Jewish courts within the community, to fight against 
informers, and to restrict the tendency of the Castilian Jewish 
leadership to indulge in luxuries, which purportedly aroused 
the envy of gentiles. All of these courtiers were closely con- 
nected with life in the Jewish community. 


However, extended activity at court often gave rise to power- 
ful tensions among courtiers desirous of political advance- 
ment. Their similarity to Muslim and Christian courtiers was 
stronger than their attachments to the Jewish community. 
Considerations of political and social gain had driven Jewish 
courtiers to convert both in Fatimid Egypt and, later, in the 
crown of Aragon after the anti-Jewish riots of 1391 and the 
Tortosa Disputation. The disruptive force of courtiership was 
also expressed in other ways. Some courtiers, mostly in 
Christian Spain, were involved in confrontations with the 
Jewish community because of their activity as tax farmers. In 
return for providing huge sums to the crown, Jewish tax 
farmers received the right to collect taxes, duties, and other 
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imposts and were placed in charge of taxing the Jewish com- 
munity. This situation created intense conflicts of interest 
between the courtier-tax farmer, who sought to increase his 
profits, and the Jewish community, which sought to preserve 
its assets. Other courtiers tried to exploit their association 
with the ruler in order to gain the status of francos — that is, 
to become free subjects exempt from all taxes, including com- 
munal duties, and to be released from all obligations to 
community leaders and ordinances. Under such conditions, 
there was no lack of power-hungry individuals who stopped at 
nothing to exert their influence over Jewish society to the 
detriment of its leaders and institutions. 


Neither was there a lack of informers who, in return for spe- 
cial privileges, provided sensitive information to the authori- 
ties regarding events within the Jewish comimunity, especial- 
ly with regard to economic matters such as the property and 
income of individuals. These tensions exacerbated class con- 
flict within the community. In Spain, such conflicts were 
especially fierce because of the class polarization that charac- 
terized Iberian Jewish society. The Jewish community waged 
a protracted and determined struggle against powerful men, 
but was often stymied because of the courtiers’ connections at 
court and alliances with the royal house. The struggle with 
those defined as traitors and informers became violent as the 
leaders of the community took severe measures. Moreover, in 
Christian Spain, within the framework of the extensive 
autonomy enjoyed by the Jews, the leadership had the right 
and authority to impose the death sentence. The most 
extreme incident occurred in 1379, at the time of the corona- 
tion of King Juan I of Castile. Jews who opposed Don Joseph 
Picho, who had served under Enrique II (r. 1369-79) as the 
contador mayor in charge of farming taxes and their distribu- 
tion, condemned him as an informer. Through a clever strat- 
agem, the Jewish leadership had Picho executed by royal offi- 
cials on the basis of an albala en blanco, a special writ custom- 
arily given to Jewish judges for that purpose. 


Presence at court and daily contact with Christian courtiers 
created a group consciousness among some members of this 
Jewish circle. This consciousness was nourished not only by 
class interests but also by the cultural atmosphere and by the 
ideological tendencies that predominated in the king’s 
entourage. The disposition in the court circles of Toledo in 
Castile or of Saragossa and Barcelona in the kingdom of 
Aragon toward hedonism, sensuality, and eroticism was 
sometimes mingled with religious nihilism and Epicurean 
rationalism, which made their mark on Jewish courtiers as 
well. Jewish moralistic literature, including mystical works 
such as the Zohar and the Raya Mehemanah, sought to coun- 
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teract these tendencies, and even though only a very small 
number of courtiers completely crossed the line and dis- 
tanced themselves from Jewish tradition, aspects of this court 
culture distinguished all the high Jewish courtiers in Spain, 
who were viewed as immoral “Hellenizers” by pious Jews. 
This image was reinforced by the waves of conversion that 
struck the Jews of Spain after 1391, for many members of the 
courtier elite were prominent among the conversos. 


Patrons and Poets, Maecenases, and Scholars 


Rabbi Moses ibn Ezra, who was active between about 1060 
and 1139, wrote in his work, Shirat Yisrael, that in the days of 
Hasdai ibn Shaprut, 


people's brains roused from their slumbers and rose from 
their sleep, when they saw the deeds of this noble head ... 
He drew from the springs of wisdom of the East and 
plucked pearls of knowledge from every distant country. He 
strengthened the pillars of wisdom and gathered to him 
men of knowledge from Syria and Babylonia. Men of intel- 
ligence in his day desired to publicize the wisdom that God 
placed in their hearts, and the knowledge with which He 
favored them. They composed excellent books and assem- 
bled marvelous matters. They raised His honor in exalted 
poems and high rhetoric in Arabic. Their rank was high 
with Him, and He gave them the ability to achieve their 
goal and to find the sought after aim.® 


Indeed Hasdai ibn Shaprut maintained a court of his own and 
sought to make it resemble in miniature the court of the 
Umayyad caliph “Abd al-Rahman IH. He imported Hebrew 
books to Spain and brought rabbinical scholars to Cordoba 
from various countries. Following the example of the Arab 
nobility, he patronized poets and organized moshabim (ses- 
sions) in his home — that is, assemblies at which poets read 
from their work, as in the madjlis of the Arabs that encour- 
aged the study of the Arabic language as a stimulus for poet- 
ic creativity. In a like manner, Hasdai ibn Shaprut supported 
the study of Hebrew and extended his patronage to Menahem 
ibn Saruq, a poet and linguist and the author of the Mabberet, 
the first dictionary of biblical Hebrew. Influenced by Arab 
culture, and out of a desire to have the Hebrew language 
compete on an equal footing with Arabic, Ibn Shaprut attrib- 
uted central importance to “purity of language.” Dunash ben 
Labrat, Menahem ibn Saruq’s rival, arrived from Fez and 
became a dominant figure in Ibn Shaprut’s circle. Dunash ben 
Labrat introduced Arabic prosody into Hebrew poetry, as 
well as subjects prevalent in Arabic poetry: wisdom, drink, 
and sensuality. The controversies between these two poets 
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Plate 6 Prayer for the Restoration of the Temple, ca. 1750 
(cat. no. 52) 


and the vicissitudes of their relations to their patron provide 
a fascinating reflection of the contentious atmosphere that 
pervaded the court of the caliph. 


Although it is doubtful whether any other courtier managed 
to encircle himself with such an impressive array of writers 
and scholars as did Ibn Shaprut in the glorious days of the 
Andalusian caliphate, he may in many respects serve as a pro- 
totype of the Jewish courtier who sought to raise the level of 
Jewish life and cultural experience to that of society at large. 


Samuel ibn Naghrela, the nagid, gave marvelous expression to 
the cultural ambitions of the Jewish social elite in Muslim 
Spain. A rabbinical scholar and an expert and authority on 
halakhah (Jewish law), in addition to being a talented states- 
man, Ibn Naghrela was prominent as a poet. Moses ibn Ezra 
wrote of his poems that “they are a flowing stream, founded 
in pleasant words, varied in hue, strong in their content, love- 
ly in their structure, original in their ideas, and clear in their 
rhetoric.”7 


A considerable number of the Jewish courtiers in the Muslim 
world achieved success on their own as poets, scholars, and 
scientific innovators. Sometimes their linguistic, medical, or 
scientific education paved their way to court, and when they 
reached the pinnacle of power, close association with the 
ruler provided a source of support for their creative activity. 
Hasdai ibn Shaprut, for example, was regarded in his time as 
a medical authority of the first rank. He was renowned for 
rediscovering the secrets and components of the theriaca, a 
famous medicine known in the Classical Greek world. 


The Jewish courtiers of Christian Spain were also attached to 
rational philosophy and literature. They viewed themselves as 
following the courtly heritage that had taken shape in the 
time of the Umayyad caliphate. They too gave preference to 
the intellectual-philosophical tradition, which emphasized 
rationalism while preserving a pronounced leaning toward 
literary and aesthetic values. In the thirteenth century, at the 
time of the controversy over the writings of Maimonides that 
split Jewry in Spain and southern France, the overwhelming 
majority of courtiers supported the rationalist camp. 


The courtly Jewish elite of Castile and Aragon did not, how- 
ever, forgo the hedonistic character of Andalusian Arabic cul- 
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ture, which remained their distinctive characteristic until the 
last days of Sephardic Jewry on Iberian soil. The poet Todros 
ben Judah ha-Levi, active for some time in the court of King 
Alfonso the Wise and a poet at the “court” of Don Cag de la 
Maleha, his patron, gave faithful expression in his poetry to 
the sensual nature of the courtly culture of the Jews of Spain, 
and he was not, of course, the only one to do so. It is known 
of Don Yucaf de Ecija, who was appointed almoxarife mayor 
under Alfonso XI (r. 1322-50), that, in addition to his finan- 
cial talents, he was an outstanding instrumentalist. According 
to the story told by Solomon ibn Verga in his chronicle Shebet 
Yehudah, written shortly after the expulsion from Spain, Yucaf 
was “second to the king and great among the Jews; Joseph 
had servants, the sons of ministers ate at his table, and he had 
a carriage made, drawn by horses, and fifty men ran before 
him.”® ‘Typical of courtiers who were involved in the life of 
their community, Yucaf built a synagogue in Seville and sup- 
ported rabbinical scholars in his native city of Ecija. At the 
same time, he provided musicians to ease the soul of his king. 


The spirit of courtly creativity also permeated the households 
of some Jewish courtiers active toward the end of the four- 
teenth century such as Benveniste de la Cavalleria, whose 
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home in Saragossa became an important cultural center for 
Aragonese Jews, and Joseph Orabuena in Tudela, Navarre. 
The tribulations that afflicted the Jews of Iberia during the 
waves of conversions between 1391 and 1414 strongly affect- 
ed the centers of Jewish courtly culture, and some of the 
courtiers, as well as artists and scholars whom they patron- 
ized, converted to Christianity. 


After the expulsion from Spain, aspects of this cultural tradi- 
tion persisted in various guises among prominent courtiers in 
the Sephardic diaspora. The collecting of books and manu- 
scripts typified some of those who were active in the Ottoman 
Empire. The social elite of Sephardic Jewry in Amsterdam 
and the Hague in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies, whose heads included agents and representatives of the 
kings and princes of western Europe, were outstanding 
patrons of the arts. Baron Manuel de Belmonte, the Spanish 
resident in the Dutch Republic, supported literary academies 
led by authors from the Sephardic community of Amsterdam, 
such as the Academia de los Floridos and the Academia del 
“Temor Divino. These were modeled on Spanish literary acad- 
emies of the early modern period and, to a degree, were a 
Baroque version of the moshabim held by the poets of the 
Jewish Golden Age in Spain, which had functioned under the 
patronage of Hasdai ibn Shaprut and other Jewish courtiers. 
Belmonte and, similarly, Jeronimo Nunes da Costa, the baron 
Lopes Suasso, and others sought to imitate the ways of the 
European nobility. In their splendid homes, they collected 
books and objets d'art, giving special preference to sumptu- 
ous Hebrew manuscripts. Together with other ritual objects 
they purchased, the manuscripts were meant to be exhibited 
before gentile visitors, including counts and ambassadors 
from European countries, thus testifying to a glorious Jewish 
culture not inferior to that of Christian Europe. In their spa- 
cious homes, concerts, plays, and evening readings of Spanish 
poetry were arranged. The creative and performing artists 
who took part in these soirees were faithful servants of their 
patrons and of their aspirations for greatness. 


“They, Who Were Among the Most Abject” — 
The Chronicle of a Predictable Fall 


A discussion of Jewish courtiership in the Middle Ages would 
not be complete without noting the fate of several of the most 
prominent medieval Jewish courtiers. Sometimes their fall 
was not only painful and humiliating but also tragic. A large 
number of Jewish courtiers forfeited their lives after losing 
the favor of their patrons or in the wake of the rebellions or 
riots that were sometimes directed against the local Jewish 
population. Unlike the “Court Jew” Mordecai in the Book of 
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Esther, who “sat in the king’s gate,” there were no happy 
endings for the Court Jews of the Middle Ages. The Jewish 
courtier’s vulnerability and weakness, which made him 
attractive to both Muslim and Christian rulers who sur- 
rounded themselves with aides and advisers who enjoyed no 
external political support, were fatal in times of trial. The 
arrows of anti-Jewish hatred prevalent within local society 
were mercilessly directed at the Court Jew and at the Jewish 
community. For the success of the Jewish courtier created 
cognitive dissonance within the population between what it 
construed as the appropriate status of the Jews according to 
Muslim religious law or Christian theology and the position 
of a Jewish courtier at the summit of power. 


Several examples illustrate the vicissitudes characteristic of 
the careers of the most important Court Jews. Abu Sad 
Ibrahim al-Tustari, the strong man of the Fatimid court in 
Egypt, was murdered in 1047 after his enemies waged a sav- 
age campaign against him. Joseph, the son of Samuel ibn 
Naghrela, who inherited his father’s position and status in the 
Berber court at Granada as well as the title of nagid, became 
entangled in the political intrigues that characterized the 
Taifa kingdoms. He was accused of treason and cruelly mur- 
dered in disturbances that erupted against him in 1066. On 
his death, an enflamed Muslim mob ran riot in the Jewish 
quarter of Granada, and many Jews paid heavily for the fall of 
their coreligionist, the vizier. 


Anyone who had read the vicious poem composed shortly 
before by the Andalusian poet Abu Ishaq of Elvira against 
Joseph ha-Nagid could have seen the writing on the wall: 


Through him [Joseph] the Jews have become great and proud and 
arrogant — they, who were among the most abject 
And have gained their desires and attained the utmost, 
and this happened suddenly, before they even realized it. 
And how many a worthy Muslim humbly obeys 
the vilest ape among these miscreants 
Put them back where they belong 
and reduce them to the lowest of the low 
Those low-born people would not be seated in society 
or paraded among the intimates of the ruler.? 


In an emotional appeal to King Badis, after complaining that 
Joseph possessed all the power of the kingdom of Granada 
and humiliated Muslims (“Our affairs are now in his hands ... 
He laughs at us and at our religion”), Abu Ishaq demanded 
that the Berber ruler retaliate: 


Hasten to slaughter him as an offering, 
sacrifice him, for he is a fat ram 
And do not spare his people, 

for they have amassed every precious thing 

Break loose their grip and take their money 
for you have a better right to what they collect. 
Do not consider it a breach of faith to kill them 

— the breach of faith would be to let them carry on.1% 


These arguments and similar ones were advanced against 
Jewish courtiers in the Muslim world in various historical sit- 
uations, testifying to their isolation in a hostile political envi- 
ronment. The case of Sa‘d al-Dawla, who served as sahib al- 
diwan — that is, as chief administrator of the Mongol ruler 
Arghun — illustrates this very well. This Jewish courtier's 
enemies exploited Arghun’s death in 1291 to remove the 
Jewish vizier and to have him executed along with a group of 
Jews he had assembled at court. The fall of Sad al-Dawla led 
to riots against the Jewish population in general and against 
high Jewish officials in particular throughout the Mongol 
empire: 


The man who yesterday was an officer and could bind and 
set free and was arrayed in royal apparel was today swathed 
in sackcloth and had dirty discolored hands as if he were a 
dyer and not a scribe, and a beggar going round from door 
to door and not an officer. The trials and wrath which were 
stirred up against the Jews at this time neither tongue can 


utter nor the pen write down.!! 


Similar cases are not lacking in the history of the Jews of 
Christian Spain. Jewish courtiers at the height of their careers 
were abandoned, sometimes with great cruelty, by the rulers 
they had served. Although the results for the entire Jewish 
community were not usually as dire as in the Muslim world, 
the downfall of these powerful individuals often involved 
their Jewish associates and undermined the community’s 
security. The ousting of the Jewish courtiers of Aragon, such 
as Moses Alconstantini, Moses Ravaya, and others, toward 
the end of the thirteenth century brought with it the confis- 
cation of property and the hardening of policies toward the 
Jews in general. One of the most important courtiers of 
Aragon at that time, Muca de Portella, was also murdered in 
unclear circumstances. Don Samuel ha-Levi, chief treasurer 
under King Pedro the Cruel of Castile, took care to have an 
inscription placed in the synagogue he built in 1357 praising 
himself and his lord the king, whom he had served faithfully 
against the intrigues of the rebellious nobility. About 1360, 
ha-Levi was sent to prison in Seville by order of Don Pedro 
for obscure reasons, and there he died, apparently from tor- 
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ture. His vast property, including estates on the outskirts of 
Toledo and Seville, was confiscated. His elimination was a 
harbinger of the impending fate of Castilian Jewry in 
1366-67, when the struggle intensified between Don Pedro 
and his upstart brother Enrique de Trastamara. 


Selma Stern, in her classic study of the Hofjuden in the Age of 
Absolutism in Europe, portrayed the Court Jew as “a product 
of his time, a product of the particular combination of Court 
absolutism, mercantilism and baroque culture.” She stated 


that: 


[The Hofjude} differed from the Court Jew of the earlier 
period not only in that his activities were of a more varied 
nature and embraced finance, diplomacy, commerce and 
politics, but also in that he possessed a remarkable degree 
of industriousness and restlessness, a great interest in spec- 
ulation and action, a strong desire for success, a lust for 
money and profit, an ambition to climb higher and higher 
and to assimilate as completely as possible to his environ- 
ment in speech, dress and manners.!? 


Was Stern right in emphasizing so strongly the uniqueness of 
the Court Jew as a product of his or her time ("the first fully 
recognizable personality to emerge in modern Jewish 
history")? It seems to me that an examination of the careers 
of the Jewish courtiers in the medieval Islamic world and in 
Christian Spain from the reconquista to the expulsion in 1492 
shows instead the striking similarity between them and the 
courtiers who were active in central Europe during the cen- 
tury and a half following the Thirty Years’ War. They were 
no different, neither in their ambitions nor in the individual- 
istic spirit that drove them. They were no different in their 
hopes for advancement and in the close relations they culti- 
vated with their masters. They were no different in their 
claims to leadership over their communities, or at least in 
their endeavor to participate decisively in determining the 
fate of those communities. Nor were they different in their 
fierce desire to prove that they could surmount the hostility 
of the surrounding world and approach the summit of power 
despite their Jewishness. Finally, they were no different, for 
all the local variations that existed, in their desire to emulate 
the cultural achievements of the gentile elite and to introduce 
those achievements into Jewish society. 
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Court Jews in 
Economics and Politics 


Plate 7 Sapientia Politica Symbolica, hoc est, Virtutes et Symbola 
Caesarum Austria Corum Emblematis, Thesibus, Philosophicis, et 
Politicis Explicata ..., 1707 (cat. no. 190) 
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The phenomenon that has entered history under the rubric 
of “Court Jewry” was predicated on three conditions: the 
changing political and economic bases of society during the 
Age of Absolutism; the position of the Jew as an outsider; and 
the family ties among Court Jews and their agents. 


The First Condition: A New Political and Economic Structure 


Absolutism propelled the process by which the territorial 
states of the Holy Roman Empire developed into modern 
states and recognized the relative autonomy of economic life. 
Absolutism, through its written legal order, also provided the 
new economy with the accountability needed for capitalist 
entrepreneurship. While mercantilism’s association with state 
sponsorship had its obvious disadvantages, it nevertheless put 
an end to economic stagnation. Above all, governments 
showed new interest in foreign trade; in particular, vital 
importance was attached to the race for what appeared to be 
the limited world resources in silver, gold, and other precious 
metals. It was the goal of mercantile trade policy to maximize 
the exchequer’s reserves of metal suitable for minting or, in 
other words, to safeguard state power through wealth. The 
initial unfolding of capitalism and of a modern, market-based 
society was undoubtedly due to these basic conditions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.! Mercantilism offered 
court factors (business agents, brokers, and lenders) 
undreamt-of prospects of advancement. 


Without the beginnings of Western capitalism, which devel- 
oped very much side by side with the state, the institution of 
Court Jewry, which attained its pinnacle between 1650 and 
1750, would have been unimaginable. With the dawn of the 
period of commercial capitalism, when trade experienced a 
hitherto unknown upswing on a local, regional, and interna- 
tional level, the era of the Court Jews began. Apart from their 
title, there was practically no difference between these men 
and women and the large-scale merchants and financiers of 
the northwest European trading cities, with whom they were 
normally on good business terms. While the Sephardic Jews 
were primarily active in the west in maritime and colonial 
trade, the Ashkenazi Jews in the service of the emperor and 
princes tended toward domestic trade. 


The pace, scope, and effect of mercantilist state economic 
policy was not, however, uniform throughout Europe. In a 
disjointed Europe, there were regions where the transition 
from a moneyless economy to a monetary one occurred more 
rapidly and successfully, and others where the development of 
capitalist economic structures were very slow. In cities such as 
London, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, the credit 
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infrastructure needed for the rise of trade, such as bills of 
exchange and banks, spread rapidly. Major companies with 
share capital — corporations — came into existence as instru- 
ments of overseas trade: the English East India Company 
(1600), the Dutch West India Company (1621), and the 
French companies founded by Louis XTV’s minister Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert. These were commercial enterprises, estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, with joint capital in which any- 
one could invest. In the Dutch East India Company, founded 
in 1602, the original allotment depended on the agreement of 
all the parties. Other companies made a distinction between 
invested capital and operating capital. The corporations had 
a large number of passive stockholders. However, even when 
they belonged to such companies, individual business peoples 
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connections with their families continued to be important. 
Such connections, strengthened by common religious affilia- 
tion, were extremely useful when it came to establishing trad- 
ing links over great distances.? 


This economic restructuring, which had already made such 
progress in the west in the sixteenth century, had scarcely 
begun in the heart of Europe. In the Holy Roman Empire — 
the Reich — business people did not adapt as readily as their 
counterparts in the west, who also played the role of private 
bankers for endorsements and the discounting of bills of 
exchange (i.e., bills that buyers passed on endorsed and 
signed, extending short-term indebtedness). The establish- 
ment of public banks like the Exchange Bank in Amsterdam 
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Plate 8 Expulsion of the Jews from Vienna, 1670 (cat. no. 178) 


Plate 9 “Torah Mantle of Blümle, Daughter of Hayyim Sinzheim, 
1722/23 (cat. no. 247) 


(1609) and the Bank of Hamburg (1619), which could have 
facilitated money transfers, also took longer in the Holy 
Roman Empire. The dismemberment of the empire after the 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) into over 250 princely territories, 
some of them tiny, did nothing to facilitate economic and 
political restructuring in order to achieve monetary standard- 
ization and an unobstructed flow of goods and means of pay- 
ment.3 


In fact the court factors made their appearance precisely in 
that part of Europe where the mechanisms of economic 
revival were relatively undeveloped and the market’s defects 
were particularly flagrant, so that the state found itself inca- 
pable of covering its credit requirements, which rapidly 
expanded in the wake of wars. Absolutist rulers were interest- 
ed in compensating for the weaknesses of exchequers and 
government machinery by taking advantage of the assistance 
of private entrepreneurs and financiers, who because of their 
outsider position as Jews were often humiliatingly dependent. 


The Second Condition: Jews as Outsiders 


The princes who took advantage of the services of Jews, using 
them as “state-controlled” entrepreneurs, did so from purely 
utilitarian motives and not out of any appreciation and 
respect for their ethnic-religious affiliation. Most rulers had 
traditional prejudices against the Jewish religion, character, 
and economic activities. In 1670, Leopold I ordered the 
expulsion of all Jews from Vienna under pressure from his 
confessor, the arch Jew-hater Cardinal Kollonitsch, thereby 
demonstrating his Catholic devotion. And yet just seven years 
later, the same emperor appointed the Jew Samuel 
Oppenheimer (1630-1703) as his imperial factor, ultimately 
conferring on him an outstanding position as supplier to the 
army and financier. A Jewish community developed again in 
Vienna, consisting, in addition to Oppenheimer, of Samson 
Wertheimer (1658-1724), Löw Sinzheimer, Philip Lazarus 
Hirschel, Marx Schlesinger, Diego d'Aguilar, and their fami- 
lies: a community of court factors whose emergence was due 
solely to an exceptional conjunction of circumstances. 


The behavior of Friedrich II (Frederick the Great) of Prussia 
(r. 1740-86) may seem even more inconsistent. Friedrich was 
no devout follower of a church faith. He saw himself as a 
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“philosopher-king” in whose state everyone should be blessed 
in their own fashion, but although he condemned religious 
fanaticism and laid stress on the peaceful coexistence of 
Catholics, Lutherans, members of the Reformed Church, 
Jews, and sectarians, he evinced suspicion, contempt, and 
hostility toward the Jews as a group. In his 1752 political tes- 
tament, he described them as the “most dangerous of all 
sects” who harmed Christian commerce. In the preamble to 
his 1750 Revised General Privilegium and Rules,* which 
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degraded the Jews to a centrally supervised collective of 


pariahs, he wrote that it was his intention to prevent their 
unwelcome proliferation in Prussia, in order to limit the 
harın to his Christian subjects. His attitude was cynical and 
flouted all the tenets of humanism and tolerance. 
Nevertheless this did not prevent Friedrich II from making 
Jews such as Veitel Ephraim, Daniel Itzig, Moses Isaak, and 
Hertz Moses Gumpertz his factors of mint, virtually transfer- 
ring to them nearly the entire financing of the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63) and making the success of his military under- 
taking largely dependent on a group of people of whom he 
had a low opinion.* 


Not only Friedrich Il and Leopold I but most absolute rulers 
were similarly inconsistent. They harbored feelings of con- 
tempt, mistrust, even hatred toward Jews, but were neverthe- 
less unwilling to relinquish their services as court factors. 
Even in a country like Saxony, which was distinguished by 
extreme intolerance and nourished by Protestantism and 
which allowed Jews only conditional access to the Leipzig 
Fair, it was possible from the seventeenth century on to find 
Court Jews such as Behrend Lehmann, Jonas Meyer, and 
Gerd Levi, who settled in Dresden and moved about freely. 
The change in economic and political structures compelled 
formerly closed towns and states such as Mecklenburg, 
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Plate 10 Cup and Saucer with Portrait of Friedrich the Great, 
ca. 1760 (cat. no. 171) 


Plate 11 Painting of a Grenadier, ca. 1740 (cat. no. 148) 


Braunschweig, Hannover, Munich, Vienna, and Berlin to 
allow individual Jews, representatives of a new type of entre- 
preneur, to conduct business and reside there before the 
Enlightenment and the era of Emancipation. 


Ambivalence and inconsistency were not only characteristic 
of the Christian princes’ attitudes to the court factors. Court 
Jews were no less entangled in contradictions. Theirs was a 
pact between unequal partners, between politically powerless 
representatives of a despised group of outsiders and sover- 
eigns who regarded themselves as unfettered rulers. The 
utmost prudence was therefore advisable. And yet so many of 
the Jewish merchants and financiers plunged into transac- 
tions with an unrestrained spirit of enterprise. Too often, 
their willingness to take risks turned out to be a miscalcula- 
tion. The tragic end of many Court Jews bore witness to the 
dangers of their activities. Master of the Mint Lippold, who 
had been in the service of the elector of the Mark of 
Brandenburg, Joachim II, ended up on the rack in 1573. 
Following Joachim Il's sudden death, Lippold was accused of 
poisoning him and was drawn and quartered. The Jews of 
Brandenburg were expelled from Berlin and the rest of 
Brandenburg “forever.” In just four years, from 1733 to 
1737, when Duke Karl Alexander ruled over Württemberg, 
Jud Süss Oppenheimer (1698[?]-1738) rose from private 
banker to Finanzrat, governor of the mint, tax leaseholder, 
and administrator of crown domains, and finally functioned 
as uncrowned ruler of the state. But the sudden death of his 
master led to his downfall, imprisonment, trial, and death. 
Süss was accused of obtaining office by false pretences (!), 
fraud, lése-majesté, and high treason and was sentenced to 
death by a court of law. The sentence followed the intentions 
of the Landtag, the States General. Jud Siiss had fallen victim 
to the power struggle between the particularism of the con- 
servative estates and centralizing absolutism. On 4 February 
1738, he was hanged, despite the protests of German Jewish 
communities.’ 


A dramatic rise and no less dramatic fall were, however, not 
unique to the most well-known Jewish court factor. One is 
fully justified in also talking of drama in the life of Samuel 
Oppenheimer. Since the great medieval Augsburg banking 
house of Fugger, no merchant or banker in the Reich had 
possessed the same degree and quality of inventiveness and 
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initiative. Oppenheimer served Emperor Leopold for three 
decades (1672-1703) as supplier of the army: in the west, dur- 
ing the war against Louis XIV (1673-79); in the Palatine 
War; in the Spanish War of Succession; and in the east, 
against the Turks. At the time of Leopold I, Austria’s state 
finances were in a perilous condition, making business rela- 


tions excessively risky. 


Oppenheimer felt the effect of this immediately after the war 
against France. He had regularly provided the imperial 
troops with munitions and food, but his costs were not 
refunded because the state coffers were empty and the imper- 
ial chancery was unable to pay the two-hundred-thousand- 
florin debt. Leopold’s situation was precarious. The imperial 
administration was falling apart, the civil service was charac- 
terized by laxity and corruption, and the high-ranking nobil- 
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ity refused to grant the emperor any more loans. As almost all 
of the estates, gifts of the Crown, and favors were encum- 
bered and mortgaged, the exchequer was paralyzed. 
Turnpikes and customs barriers, insecurity, and the appalling 
state of the roads, together with chaotic weight and currency 
conditions, hampered the flow of funds from abroad. 
Rational planning was as yet scarcely the order of the day. In 
these circumstances, Oppenheimer’s venture was more like a 
gigantic adventure. He was undoubtedly the most powerful 
purveyor, having won a unique monopoly position as suppli- 
er to the imperial troops and grantor of credit to the Austrian 
state. This lasted for only a short time, however, since pow- 
erful forces working against his supremacy eventually led to 
his firm’s collapse immediately after his death in 1703. 


Anti-Jewish hatred cannot be ruled out as a determining 
motive for the manifestations of animosity toward 
Oppenheimer, who struggled with difficulties not only in 
Austria but also in Germany, where he obtained extensive 
credit and purchased goods. His Jewish employees and agents 
were harassed time and again; despite imperial letters of free 
passage and letters of recommendation, they were constantly 
forced to pay poll taxes. They were also not spared arbitrary 
imprisonment, and even Emanuel, Oppenheimer’s son, who 
represented his father’s affairs in Germany, was arrested by 
the commander of the Philippsburg Citadel in Heidelberg 
(1688). This arbitrary act, designed to speed up deliveries, at 
the same time reflected contempt for the Jewish army suppli- 
er.8 With all the admirable logistics developed by 
Oppenheimer, he himself was not spared charges that twice 
led to his imprisonment for months on end. 


Oppenheimer invested money and resourcefulness in guaran- 
teeing the effective functioning of his network of agents in 
the Reich. He gave priority to punctually supplying the 
troops and fortresses on the various fronts, an achievement 
always praised by successful commanders such as Prince 
Eugen of Savoy and Prince Ludwig of Baden and advanced as 
an argument in the struggle against Oppenheimer’s retinue.? 
On the whole, while the court factor had only a few advocates 
in Vienna, there were many who complained about him, 
downplaying his difficulties in filling the role of army con- 
tractor. Not infrequently, Oppenheimer’s subcontractors 
failed to meet supply deadlines for purely technical reasons, 
thereby compelling him, in order not to delay the army’s 
advance, to procure goods at the last moment from other 
sources. Even his son-in-law, Löb Deutz of Frankfurt am 
Main, once disappointed Oppenheimer. Deutz had undertak- 
en to deliver rye and wheat to Oppenheimer’s ship on the 
Main. However, at the same time he was also working for 
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other Jewish army suppliers. Although he had the town and 
village mills grinding round the clock, he was unable to meet 
the deadline, so Oppenheimer had to buy at a higher price 
elsewhere and eventually had to sue Deutz for damages.!% 
The potential gravity of delays is illustrated by the example of 
Löw at the “Golden Ark” in Frankfurt, whom 
Oppenheimer had subcontracted a large proportion of the 
flour supplies. When Löw defaulted, the advance of the 
imperial army in Electoral Mainz and the Palatinate ground 
to a halt for six days, until Oppenheimer could obtain flour 
elsewhere, at a higher price. 


to 


Sudden bankruptcies were another of the typical hazards that 
hampered Oppenheimer’s logistics. An example of such a 
financial collapse was that of Mayer Daitz, who had supplied 
thousands of bullets, bombs, and grenades for many years, 
but who subsequently left behind a considerable debt in both 
money and munitions. The greatest obstacle, however, which 
nearly brought about Oppenheimer’s own bankruptcy as early 
as the nineties, was the Austrian chancery’s default. On occa- 
sion, the latter owed him over five million florins, thereby 
jeopardizing Oppenheimer’s credit, the source of his entre- 
preneurial success. He was, after all, a banker. What the 
emperor and his chancery were incapable of doing in the cri- 
sis period of the late seventeenth century — raising millions 
in credit from Christians and Jews throughout Europe — was 
precisely what the Jewish supplier to the army was able to do, 
because creditors trusted him. Oppenheimer in turn felt 
forced to bring pressure to bear on the emperor and the 
chancery, by refusing to sign new supply contracts. The reac- 
tion came swiftly: Cardinal Kollonitsch, at that time head of 
the chancery, looked for and found a pretext for putting 
Oppenheimer under lock and key. In 1683, denunciations, 
some of them by former associates and even by fellow Jews, 
were used to accuse Oppenheimer of overcharging the ex- 
chequer. Common cause was made by competitors who 
wanted to discredit him and break his monopoly as supplier 
of the army, and Kollonitsch, enemy of the Jews, who wanted 
to erase the chancery’s debt. Oppenheimer had to suffer the 
humiliation of imprisonment for six months until there was a 
sudden change, dictated by circumstances. 


After the Ottoman sultan had assembled his army at 
Adrianopolis, the major campaign against Austria began, 
bringing the Turks via Serbia and Hungary to the gates of 
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Vienna. The renewed war required credit for armaments far 
in excess of any previous demand. Since the Habsburg coffers 
were empty and former sources of financing had disappeared, 
the state’s credit was paralyzed and the situation was desper- 
ate. Once again there was no one who could replace 
Oppenheimer and his resources, although Kollonitsch tried 
repeatedly to have him supplanted by “loyal, Christian sup- 
pliers.” H 


On the day the battle outside Vienna began, 12 September 
1683, just a few weeks after Oppenheimer’s release from 
prison, he had already, as instructed, delivered oats to Linz, 
and, in July 1683, twenty-six thousand hand grenades arrived 
at the same location. His consignments of cereals for the 
army were dispatched directly to Nussdorf and for the stores 
to Komorn. Apart from his eight ships, with their fifty-two- 
man crew, Oppenheimer used rafts and barges to transport 
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other suppliers’ shipments down the Danube. While he had 
to pay special attention to the front in the east, his deliveries 
to Philippsburg continued, albeit somewhat more slowly. The 
Turks’ rapid advance on Vienna required the mobilization of 
all forces to procure provisions and munitions for the allied 
forces and, above all, for the cavalry and artillery. As in the 
last campaign against France the Rhine 
Oppenheimer, without formal contracts, undertook to supply 


in area, 
unspecified quantities: of oats in the greatest amounts obtain- 
able; of teams of horses for artillery and supplies; and of uni- 
forms. He also transported reinforcements, for which he held 
ships in reserve on the Danube. Oppenheimer was quite sim- 
ply the supplier of everything, from food and clothing to 
weapons, plus soldiers’ and officers’ pay. 


In the war on two fronts, he once again managed to demon- 
strate his astonishing logistical skills. As a result, an unusual- 
ly polite form of address was practiced toward him: officials 
used the salutation “Dear Samuel O.” (!). At a time when the 
shortage of fodder was endangering the sustenance of the 
cavalry, which at that moment was particularly vital, a couri- 
er delivered a message urging Oppenheimer to “deliver 
unceasingly, day and night, whatever oats he could get hold 
of.” In the most courteous phrases, containing friendly salu- 
tations, he was asked how much of the fifty thousand hun- 
dredweights of flour and fifteen thousand pecks of oats he had 
already delivered to Linz. In 1683, Oppenheimer supplied 
the following munitions: a hundred thousand hand grenades, 
two thousand bombs, a hundred hundredweights of powder, 
and the equivalent in slow matches. In February, he had to 
buy five hundred horses for bringing provisions to troops in 
the field for the sum of twenty thousand florins (from the 
Imperial War Paymaster’s Office); for an additional six- or 
seven-thousand-florin advance, he obtained wagoners, carts, 
and harness. On 17 February 1684, he dispatched his son 
Emanuel and an employee from the camp of the imperial 
court in Linz to buy 150 horses in a week. In March, five hun- 
dred horses were made available.!2 


There was no disputing the crucial position of the Court Jew 
in the two-front war, but this very fact, with its resulting 
monopoly of power, fomented animosity toward 
Oppenheimer. A new attempt to bring about his downfall and 
release the state from its oppressive burden of debt was not 
long in coming. The war against the Turks was not yet over 
when his enemies concocted a murder charge against 
Oppenheimer and one of his relatives, Ruben Elias Gomperz 
(1655-1705), supplier to the court and army under Friedrich 
I. On 19 September 1697, the Oppenheimers, father and son, 
were arrested together with their cashier, and their office was 
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sealed. Their correspondence over the previous year and a 
half was to be searched in the presence of the Vienna city 
magistrate for traces of plans to commit murder or for other 
plans endangering the emperor, such as links with fraudulent 
officials. Panic broke out in the business world. Waves of agi- 
tation spread as far as Hamburg and Leipzig, as is reflected in 
the memoirs of Glikl bas Judah Leib, which also record the 
reaction to the news of Oppenheimer’s release (5 October 
1697) and the reinstatement of his — hence Austria’s — cred- 
1t.13 In fact, in practically no time the defamatory accusation 
that Oppenheimer, together with Gomperz, had planned to 
murder their “troublesome competitor” Samson Wertheimer 
was viewed as fraudulent. However, the chancery, suffering 
from major financial embarrassment, was unwilling to come 
away empty-handed and set bail for Oppenheimer’s release at 
the large sum of fifty thousand florins. Gomperz, on the 
other hand, spent nine months in the dungeons of Berlin’s 
Spandau prison, until he was set free on 25 April 1698. The 
elector, aware of the damage inflicted on his Court Jew and 
wanting to compensate Gomperz, appointed him tax collec- 
tor general of the duchy of Cleves and the county of Mark, 
thereby making him Prussia’s first Jewish civil servant.!4 


For the last six years of his life, Oppenheimer was constantly 
poised on the edge of the abyss. His creditors harassed him, 
and he stared bankruptcy in the face. No solution was in 
sight.15 Then on 21 July 1700, he experienced not only the 
hatred of his opponents in governmental circles but also a 
paroxysm of popular fury. His house on Vienna’s 
Bauernmarkt fell victim to a pogrom by a plundering and 
rioting mob. A particularly serious aspect of the ransacking 
was the loss of numerous records pertaining to claims against 
the state, whose debt to Oppenheimer had already risen to 
seven million florins. Shortly before the outbreak of the War 
of the Spanish Succession (1701-14), which brought him new 
large-scale contract orders, Oppenheimer was in an extreme- 
ly difficult situation following the destruction of state promis- 
sory notes. Nevertheless, once again he made an exceptional 
effort in order to supply the imperial army in Italy, in the 
Tyrol, on the Rhine, and on the Danube. In dispatches to the 
emperor, Prince Eugen had described the army’s desperate 
state and urgently requested that the situation be remedied. 
But then Oppenheimer died suddenly on 3 May 1703. His 
death triggered a commercial and financial crisis throughout 
Europe, since the Habsburg debt, by now in the millions, had 
not been paid, and the man whom the creditors had trusted, 
continuing to grant him new loans, could no longer inter- 
vene. The death of the chief imperial military factor meant 
the bankruptcy of the firm and a threatening situation for 
Austria as long as no court factor could be found who was 
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prepared to fill the role of broker between the credit grantors 
in Europe’s trading centers and the imperial chancery.!6 


A substitute was rapidly found in the person of Samson 
Wertheimer, but this is perhaps of less consequence than the 
fact that one of the most powerful Court Jews was unable to 
safeguard the continued existence of his firm beyond his 
death. Oppenheimer’s fate might have served as a warning, 
demonstrating the enormous risks that a Court Jew incurred 
in his economic activities. Oppenheimer, the “Fugger” of his 
century, left his descendant no property. His son died in 1721, 
physically and mentally broken, defrauded of the enormous 
sum that Austria owed his father and never repaid. Shortly 
after Emanuel’ death, his wife and children were forced to 
leave Vienna, as the authorities were unwilling to renew a 
destitute woman’s right to residence. 


Of the hundreds of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
court factors of greater or lesser means, only a few were able 
to maintain their wealth and status for more than three gen- 
erations. Wertheimer, who helped Austria out of its financial 
crisis after Oppenheimer’s death and who annually advanced 
the emperor millions of florins as a loan, was never threat- 
ened by bankruptcy in his lifetime. He was more cautious 
than his predecessor. Although, with the help of an extensive 
network of agents, he raised loans that ultimately served the 
purpose of warfare, he prudently avoided playing the notori- 
ous and conflict-ridden role of supplier to the army. His rela- 
tionship with the imperial court was therefore not subject to 
fluctuations. Until his death, Wertheimer was honored by the 
bestowal of titles and gifts. His son Wolf (d. 1765) successful- 
ly expanded the banking business and had links with many 
well-known Jewish and Christian firms in Vienna and else- 
where in the Reich. Despite initial success, however, in 1733 
Wolf was forced to close the doors of his eminent bank. He 
had taken excessive risks in granting a loan of nearly two mil- 
lion florins to the unscrupulous elector Max Emanuel of 
Bavaria, which despite the emperor’s harshly worded 
reminders the prince failed to repay.!7 


The ephemeral nature of most of the firms founded by Court 
Jews is one striking aspect of their history. An additional ele- 
ment is that their individual fates, as well as of those of their 
families, often were tragic. The hanging of Jud Siiss and of 
Master of the Mint Lippold were exceptions, but lengthy 
terms of imprisonment, cruel torture, and the expulsion of 
wives and children were fates suffered by not a few court fac- 
tors. Elector August the Strong appointed Behrend Lehmann 
of Halberstadt (1661-1730) his Court Jew in 1696. Lehmann 
was a banker and supplier to the army and court and owed his 
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Plate 13 Appointments of Samson Wertheimer as Court Jew by 
Leopold I, 1703, Josef I, 1705, Karl VI, 1712 (cat. nos. 37, 38, 39) 


Plate 14 Torah Curtain donated by Shifra Oppenheim, 1737/8 
(cat. no. 253) 


rise as one of the most successful court factors, above all, to 
his skillful struggle for the Polish royal crown. All of the leg- 
ends that have been woven around Lehmann tell of his 
wealth, the high esteem in which he was held, and his influ- 
ence with the powerful figures of his era. And yet in his case, 
too, collapse was inevitable. In 1731, a year after the Court 
Jew’s death, his son had to declare bankruptcy, since the city 
of Dresden rescinded the right of residence which his father 
had been granted as a result of his services. He ended his life 
homeless and in poverty. His brother and family fared no 
better. !8 


Leffmann Behrens’s (1634-1714) activities as banker, suppli- 
er to the army, and Court Jew of the Hannoverian ducal court 
also belong to the pinnacle of the history of Jewish court fac- 
tors. Behrens’s wealth and success derived first and foremost 
from the subsidies he transmitted from France, England, 
Holland, and Vienna to the two Guelphic principalities of 
Hannover and Celle in the years 1672-1703. Behrens 
bequeathed a well-established firm to his son Herz 
(1647-1709), whose early death led to his replacement by his 
two sons. And yet, in 1721, the firm went bankrupt in the 
wake of an unfortunate combination of circumstances. In 
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1714, Elector Georg Ludwig was proclaimed king of England 
and Ireland. This meant the moving of the Hannoverian 
court to London and the loss of much business by the 
Behrens firm. A 20- to 30- percent collapse in prices on the 
gem market and sales problems, together with losses in the 
nascent trade in stocks in England and the Netherlands, 
inflicted a cruel blow. Disputes among the heirs of Leffmann 
Behrens aggravated this state of affairs, hastening the sudden 
end of the firm. Not only did the firm collapse, but Behrens’s 
two grandsons, Gumpert and Isaak, were arrested on charges 
of fraudulent bankruptcy with criminal intent. They spent 
practically five years in jail and were tortured repeatedly. 
When they were released in 1726, nothing remained of the 
family riches, and they were forced to leave Hannover. Their 
grandfather had brought electoral honor on the city; his 
descendants were again reduced to the pariah status of the 
majority of Jews in Germany.!? 


The conditions that made the Court Jews’ existence such an 
uncertain one must include their internecine struggles. 
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Economic competition is a possible explanation; however, the 
prevailing state of affairs was more complex. Solidarity also 
existed between Court Jews and was a source of their success. 
Ultimately, their commercial and financial activities rested on 
the very special foundation of trust of an ethnic-religious 
nature, which they reinforced by means of a consistent mar- 
riage strategy. Examination of documents reveals innumer- 
able situations of conflict in which it was not the Christian 
prince or bishop, but a Jewish court factor, who through 
wicked slander tried to put one of his eo-religionists behind 
bars. Such occurrences clearly illustrate the cracks in this net- 
work of solidarity. Psychology would appear to have played a 
no less important role than did the rationality of economic 
behavior. The quarrels between Jost Liebmann and his oppo- 
nents in Berlin, the murder charge against Gomperz and 
Oppenheimer, the uncompromising hostility between the 
Kann and Drach families in Frankfurt am Main, or the Model 
and Frankel families in Ansbach, were power struggles that 
cannot be explained by economic motives alone. Their dis- 
sension split whole communities, as Glikl reported in her 
memoirs about Metz,?0 hastening the process of disintegra- 
tion and culminating in the ruin of entire families of Court 
Jews. Abraham Elias Model schemed relentlessly against 
Elkan Fränkel before the margrave of Ansbach until Frankel 
was accused before a court of law of “harming the state” and 
was sentenced, despite insufficient evidence (1712). In 
Ansbach’s market square, almost completely naked, he was 
bound to a post and whipped before the assembled crowd and 
then transferred by junk dealer’s cart to the Wülzburg 
fortress to serve his life sentence. Frankel died in prison after 
eight years of incarceration.?! 


The fall of Court Jews from the heights of fame and eco- 
nomic fortune to the bottomless depths of poverty, torture, 
prison, and even execution shows how suddenly their fate 
could turn. The unhappy stories of many court factors were 
present in their contemporaries’ consciousness and are re- 
flected in the admonitions found in Jewish moral literature 
warning against the caprices of wealth and extravagant conduct. 


Against this background, why did Jewish businessmen never- 
theless ignore the dangers and make agreements with princes, 
bishops, or emperors? The driving force was their desire to 
use an opportunity which suddenly presented itself to escape 
from the position of outsider and its attendant discriminato- 
ry restrictions and uncertainties. An appointment as court 
factor meant receiving not only an honorary title but also 
privileges, an improvement in legal status that raised the indi- 
vidual and his or her family above the remainder of the Jewish 
community. Suddenly, there was a chance of being granted 
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the right to reside in the capital, of buying or building a 
house, of traveling and trading freely in the principality, even 
throughout the entire German empire. 


The Court Jews were the first to begin to return to the urban 
centers from which Jewry had been expelled toward the end 
of the Middle Ages. After Samuel Oppenheimer had demon- 
strated his capacities as supplier to the army in the war against 
Louis XTV, not only had he become the imperial factor but he 
was also able to move from Heidelberg to Vienna. This move 
into larger, more important urban centers — by Samson 
Wertheimer from Worms to Vienna, by Behrend Lehmann 
from Halberstadt to Dresden, by Ruben Elias Gomperz from 
Emmerich (Cleves) to Berlin, by Philip Lazarus Hirschel 
(1686-1749) to Breslau — was accompanied by the hope of 
economic advance, which generally resulted in an improved 
legal position, more nearly approaching the status of a 
Christian merchant. Although Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia 
had rather reluctantly engaged several Jews as suppliers to the 
army, he compensated them with a “general patent.” In 
Berlin, Mayer Reiss was made equal in rank with the 
Christian merchants (1724) as “Court and Garrison,” in 
recognition of the “useful services which he had rendered in 
providing recruits.” The prospect of achieving an assured, 
legal position for oneself, one’s family, and one’s descendants 
through service to an emperor or prince is what made an 
appointment as court factor look so worthwhile to so many 
Jewish merchants. This was the only way that a limited num- 
ber of Jews managed to escape the pariah status that the 
majority had to endure until Emancipation.?2 


The Court Jew had not created the economic system’s condi- 
tions of development, but he was prepared to adopt the sys- 
tem’s rational, performance-oriented norms faster than many 
a Christian merchant in the German Reich. He was prepared 
to assume the notorious function of supplier to the army or 
factor of the mint, not only in order to enrich himself but also 
to extricate himself from his position on the fringes of soci- 
ety. In the absolutist state in which the estates-based and cor- 
porative structures were disintegrating, the court factors were 
the first to use the opportunity to remove the fetters that 
shackled the discriminated majority. Friedrich M’s policy 
rewarded the status of Generalpriviligierten — i.e., those who 
benefitted from the Revised General Privilegium of 1750 and 
their children who were sure of residing in Berlin and Prussia, 
and who in terms of rights were predominantly on the same 
footing as Christian merchants. From their midst come the 
family of Factor of the Mint Daniel Itzig (1723-1799), who 
was the first to be naturalized, to be allowed to take the oath 
of citizen, and to enjoy the full rights of citizenship (1791).23 
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The Court Jews saw their position as outsiders as a weakness 
that must be overcome. At the same time, the absolutist ruler, 
despite his prejudices, saw in the granting of special privileges 
to Jewish merchants and financiers a way to redress the Court 
Jew’s weak position and a means to counter the power of the 
estates and urban elites. The absolutist ruler was prepared to 
use Jews in the struggle against influential figures among the 
estates and urban circles. When the Great Elector invited 
Jews, together with Huguenots, Flemings, Swiss, and Dutch, 
to settle in Brandenburg, he wanted to promote trade, but at 
the same time to combat the predominance and privileges of 
guilds and corporations. 


Absolutist policy after the Thirty Years’ War sought to devel- 
op a central machinery of government, a bureaucracy, and a 
standing army, which gave rise to difficulties in financing. 
The absolutist monarch was unable to count on the provin- 
cial diets or States General, since these were hostile to 
attempts to centralize power in which they had no part. The 
ruler needed to establish a fiscal and financial system inde- 
pendent of the States General and to seek ways of increasing 
income. In Brandenburg-Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm I creat- 
ed the Supreme Directorate-General of Finance, War, and 
Domains (Generaldirektorium). This was the most important 
authority for all of the country’s domestic administration, also 
responsible for governing the Jews and for economic policy. 
The Directorate-General continued the efforts of the Great 
Elector, Friedrich Wilhelm (r. 1640-88), to integrate Jews 
into the restructuring process. He had coined the saying 
“Commerce has nothing to do with religion,” and this secu- 
lar attitude to the economy motivated him to invite fifty of 
the families expelled from Vienna in 1670 to settle in his ter- 
ritory for the benefit of trade and manufacturing. The Great 
Elector appointed as Court Jew a merchant from Holland, 
Moses Jacobson de Jonge, confering or him the right of res- 
idence in the town of Memel, as well as extensive liberties in 
East Prussia. With his mercantilist viewpoint, Friedrich 
Wilhelm I granted enterprising and able Jews all freedoms for 
the “best of commerce and change” and thereby opposed the 
particularism of the townspeople. 


Court Jews were just one of the sources exploited to raise 
money; others included increased income from the owner- 
ship of estates, subsidies from foreign governments, and 
increased taxes from subjects. Through these means, Prussia 
and other German territories developed into states.2* Despite 
opposition, the absolutist ruler was not prepared to renounce 
the service of court factors, not just because they were far 
removed from the interests of landowning and particularist 
circles but also because Court Jews combined a willingness to 
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take risks with the ability to mobilize financial sources. These 
were the abilities that made them so important. 


The Third Condition: Family Ties 


The life of Samuel Oppenheimer exemplifies the significance 
of family relationships and agents for the successful careers of 
Court Jews. His success as supplier to the imperial armies and 
financier in a war on two fronts, which with short interludes 
lasted nearly thirty years, was based on admirable logistics, 
whose backbone was a Europe-wide network of over a hun- 
dred agents, employees, and correspondents. Millions of 
florins for Austria’s empty state coffers were mobilized by 
loans secured by bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
money borrowed from court factors in the capitals of princi- 
palities; from Jewish and Christian merchants in the Holy 
Roman Empire’s free cities of Frankfurt and Hamburg; and 
from those outside the Reich in major commercial and finan- 
cial centers like Amsterdam and London. Goods to supply 
the army and the imperial court came from an area stretching 
from northwest Europe to the east. While Amsterdam and 
Antwerp were major centers for buying diamonds and pearls 
for the court in Vienna, the fairs in Leipzig, Frankfurt, and 
Breslau were attended by Jewish merchants from eastern 
Europe who supplied cereals, wood, horses, and oxen. 
Oppenheimer was not the only court factor to rely on an 
extensive network of business relationships; so did 
Wertheimer, Behrend Lehmann, Leffmann Behrens, the 
Gomperzes, and others. The networking that made possible 
an expansion of trade and credit instruments was a sign of 
development of a capitalist economy. In the same way, the 
Fuggers had earlier dominated European trade in goods and 
markedly increased their volume of credit by issuing and dis- 
counting bills of exchange. After the Thirty Years’ War, when 
the lack of money and credit was particularly in evidence and 
Christian merchants failed to take the initiative, Jewish court 
factors placed their economic networks at the service of the 
absolutist rulers of the Holy Roman Empire. They played the 
role that was assumed by French financiers under Louis XIV, 
who in return for bills of exchange extended to the king the 
enormous sums needed to maintain his army. 


The commercial and financial networks into which the court 
factors were integrated varied in extent. Only a few firms 
achieved Samuel Oppenheimer’s pan-European scope. The 
extent of the network indicated the court factor’s economic 
importance, as noted by the historian Ferdinand Braudel.25 At 
the lower end were small court factors whose activities were 
restricted beyond the capital to cover the territory of a minor 
ruler such as the margrave of Ansbach, the bishop of 
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Paderborn, or the count of Anhalt. Since their own resources 
were limited and their ability to secure loans was normally no 
more than several hundreds florins, these minor court factors 
could only undertake small transactions and often acted as the 
subcontractors for a medium-size entrepreneur, whose com- 
mercial and financial activities served more than one prince. 
This second category of court factors included many 
Frankfurt Jews, such as Kann, Beer, Drach, and Haas. With 
assets of between one hundred thousand and three hundred 
thousand florins, they did not rank as the largest Court Jews, 
but because of their regional business networks they were a 
useful, not to say indispensable, link in the chain. Frequently, 
they functioned as subcontractors for the major Court Jews. 
They certainly formed a decisive link in the Europe-wide net- 
work operated by Samuel Oppenheimer. He turned to them 
in their role as private bankers who facilitated the accumula- 
tion of capital in the form of cash, bills of exchange, and 
promissory notes. They also acted as a kind of trading depot 
for dealing with the supply of goods. Poised in strategic posi- 
tions, they provided subcontractor services at a local and 
regional level.26 


The example of Frankfurt illustrates the role played by these 
second-level court factors. Dozens of court factors had settled 
in Frankfurt, which as a free city of the Reich and host to fairs 
occupied a central position in trade not only within the Reich 
but also between countries. The Oppenheimers had their 
roots in Frankfurt. Several centuries before the era of the 
Court Jews, they had become wealthy through note broker- 
age. In the seventeenth century, Samuel Oppenheimer made 
his first contacts with a court, becoming the court factor of 
Karl Ludwig of the Palatinate and operating as army suppli- 
er for Margrave Ludwig of Baden before moving to Vienna. 
Another Oppenheimer, Jud Süss, used Frankfurt’s special 
position as a commercial center and meeting point for court 
society, the nobility, and diplomatic representatives to risk the 
leap to a court factor’s career. While still in Frankfurt, Jud 
Süss obtained his first title: an appointment as the army and 
court supplier of Ernst August of Hesse-Darmstadt, the bish- 
op of Cologne and elector of the Palatinate. Jud Siiss also 
made a commitment to Karl August before the latter became 
ruler of Wiirttemberg, advancing money and buying dia- 
monds and other precious stones. As financier, Jud Süss 
arranged contacts with banking houses in Mannheim, 
Amsterdam, Augsburg, and Frankfurt, which ultimately 
enabled him to secure his position as the powerful Court Jew 
of Württemberg. In this new position, the network of com- 
mercial and financial relationships which Jud Siiss had estab- 
lished proved extremely useful. Frankfurt remained no less 
central later in the eighteenth century, when the decline of 
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Conn Jewry began, It was then that the able Mayer Amschel 
kothsehild of Pranks began to lay the foundations for the 
leading private bank of the nineteenth century, As court fac 
tor to Landgrave Wilhelm of Hesse ana, be established 
business Ike and a capital base that his five sons turned to 
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An important condition that made Krankturt the base ol 
operation for so many Court hietors was the eontinuous exis 
tenee ofits Jewish community, one of the few in the Reich 
whose Jews were not exiled for any length of time, Prankdun 
Jewry was compelled to leave only briefly, between 1614 and 
1616, following the agitation of Fetinileh, a guild leader who 
utihized social unrestto organize a popular attack on the ghet 
to, However, in 1616 Hinperor Mathias revoked the expul 
sion order and brought the Jews under his protection and 
extended their righi?" Leipzig, on the other hand, whieh 
was an Important commercial city, opened its gates to Jews 
only at times of fairs, and then only for eertain hours. In 
other towns, community lile was resestablished only in the 
em ofthe Court Jews, following an absence of penerations, s0 
that the that 
Frankfurt to serve as imtermediary in the Court Jews eco 
nomie network. 


these centers Ineked conditions enabled 


What is highly significant is haw economie relations were 
grounded in-ethnic-religions and family networking, Court 
faetors pursued a marriage strategy that cannot be explained 
solely by attachment to religion and community Ile, since 
their strategy did not necessarily follow strictly traditional 
criteria, Court Jews looked for husbands for their daughters 
among the economie, not the religious or scholarly, elite, Phe 
marriage of Grendel, the daughter of Hannover court factor 
Lellmann Behrens, to Moravian chief rabbi and seholar 
David Oppenheimer (1664-1736) must be considered an 
exception that proves the rule, Perhaps this exception was due 
tothe fuer that David was Samuel Oppenbeimery nephew, 
Marriage strategy served asa means of enlarging a firmi eco 
nomie base in two ways, Through the marriage contract, the 
court etor war able to inerense the cash capital and reserves 
availible to hun; i both sides were from Court Jew families, 
their marriage meant an expansion of both the family net- 
work and the economie one, thereby creating prospects for an 
increased volume Of business, 


All court fietors who managed to make the climb from the 
bonom of the ladder to the pinnacle of the hierarchy made 


systematic use Of this strategy. This is illustrated by the mar- 
ringen of the Oppenheimer clan, After two generations, that 
Of Samuel Oppenheimer and bis son Imanuel, there was 
scarcely a capital or. an Important commercial location where 
wrelative of the Oppenheimers', linked by blood or marriage, 
was not resident. In Frankfurt lived not only Emanuel, as 
coordinator oF his fathers business affairs, but also Samuels 
sons-in-law, Emanuel Drach and Lob Deutz, his grandson 
Moses Samuel, and his cousin, Hertz Less powerful court 
factors cooperated in this networking by stopping at nothing 
in their attempts to marry into the Oppenheimer family, 


The efforts at networking through marriage did not follow a 
single direction, Whenever possible, the eligible aimed to 
Harry into several important families of court factors, which 
were often very large; for example, Behrend Lehmann had 
thirteen children, "Through his childrens marriages, 
Lefímann Behrens achieved family ties not only with 
Oppenheimer but also with the Wertheimer and Gomperz 
court factor families. In this respect, Glikl bas Judah Leib was 
not outdone by Behrens: she too managed to become related 
to these families by marriage, Phe Gomperzes were particu: 
larly successful at concluding: significant marriages. As early 
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as the beginning of the eighteenth century, their pan 
European family network stretehed from London and 
Amsterdam via Hamburg, Hannover, Berlin, Krankfurt, 
Prague, and Vienna all the way to Budapest Their mutual 
efforts began with Ilias Gomperz (d. 1689), leader of the 
Cleves Jewish community, who was appointed army supplier, 
court jeweler, and court banker Phe Great Hector also con 
ferred the status of court fietor on Gomperz's sous, acknowl 
edging the economic usefulness of their far-flung amily ties, 


Although none of the major court factors resided permanent 

ly in Frankfurt, the family histories of this community area 
good reflection of the versatile networking of the Ashkenazi 
economic elite in the seventeenth and eiphteenth centuries 
As a result of their marriage policies, the affluent community 
oligarchy of the Kann, Bern Drach, Haas, Schlesinger, and 
Sinzheim families was related to all the important Court Jews 
of the time, so that prevailing economic and social trends 
were not only reflected in raukturt but also focused and 
magnified there, 


Court actors’ Political Actions 


The goal of court factors’ endeavors was neither political 
action nor political authority, but primarily cconomie success, 
As Jews, despite their wealth and special relations to abso 

lutist rulers, they were outsiders in the political struggles cul 

minating in the birth of the modern state. Hany clatmed posi 

tions of great power, they were overtaken by the fate of Jud 
Süss, Yet, even with this disclaimer, the history of Court 
Jewry was also one of political action, Court Jews engaged in 
political activity in two ways, which must be clearly differen 

tiated: as bankers and charges d'afinires of absolutist rulers, 
and as members of their internal ethnic-religious group. 
Samson Wertheimer in Vienna, like Leflinann Behrens in 
Hannover, Behrend Lehmann in Saxony, and, of course, Jud 
Süss in Württemberg, played a decisive role in financing 
absolutist policy. All of them brokered transactions involving 
subsidies, which parties to Kuropenn conflicts provided on a 
massive level in order to support their allies)! In the 1703 
crisis exacerbated by Samuel Oppenheimer’ death, 
Wertheimer transferred six hundred thousand florins in sub 

sidies from his coffers to the electors of Mainz, ‘Trier, and the 
Palatinate. He was able to carry out this transaction with con 

fidence, since he was the court factor not only of the emper 

or but also of the electors and could thereby guarantee the 
assembling of troops. 


Leffinann Behrens played an active role in bringing about the 
alliance between Hannover and Louis XIV by handling reli 
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ably the payment of subsidies from Paris. He had previously 
conteibuted to securing the honor of Duke Krnst Augusts 
appointment as elector in 1692 by paying its costs, close to 
1,100,000 taler, from his own pocket. Ultimately, Behrens 
also took part, together with Behrend Lehmann in she amd 
tious venture ol August the Strong to become king of Poland 
alter the death of hin Sobieski This royal honor was more 
expensive than that of elector and was fereely contested, 
making it the most client task thatthe two court factors had 
then 


ever undertaken In addition to Hnanetal adroines 


demonstrated ability in the area ol diplomate negotiations, © 


In the Inst analysis, all these and many other examples con 
cera actions the court factors pectormed in the service ol 
their rulers, who made the political decisions, Phe Court Jen 
could be a useful assistant he had some inlluence on the 
process OF stabilization of the absolutist state, but did not 
determine its polley, On the other hand, the Court Jes 
assumed a leading position as a member of the Jewish com 
manity, to whose renewal he made a decisive contribution in 
various cities and whose athiies provided the opportunity to 
think and act politically, In 1700, the court Inetons considered 
themselves challenged by the proposed publication ol 
Iintdecktes Judenthum by Johann Andreas Karemmenpei 
dant 1704) (eat. no, 187), Phe author chimed that hin work 
was based on texts from 193 Hebrew books that proved 


Jewish hatred for Christians, Although Pisenmenger was a 


man of learning and had been appointed professor of oriental 
languages atthe University of Heidelberg, he had recourse to 
themes ol anti Jewish hatred from the Middle Ages, 


A second challenge was the decision of the Habsburg rulei 
Marta Theresa to expel the Jews fest from Prague and then 
from the whole of Bohemia and Moravia, In 174445. Marta 
‘Theresa, who was profoundly influenced by the anti Jewish 
prejudices ol her strict Catholic environment, pave rendy ere 
dence to the charges of anti Jewish clemente in Prague who 
accused Jews of having betrayed Austria in the war against 
Prussia, In resorting to expulsion, the empress revived the 
tradition of past centuries ata tine when the era of tolerance 
had already dawned, 


Court Jews’ reaction to the challenges of Miscamenger and 
Maria Theresia must be evaluated in the light of earlier Jewish 
communal poliey, In his role as “Commander of All Jewry in 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation” at the tine 
of Karl Y, Josel of Rosheim (1478 1554) had based his inter 

ventions on the principles that the law of the lind recognized 
the autonomouy existence of the corporate Jewish communi 

ty and that the Jews as court vassals of the Holy Roman 
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Empire were under the protection of the emperor. It was 
expected that the emperor and the Reichstag — the imperial 
Diet — would leave nothing undone to protect Jews from 
slanderous writings, arbitrary restrictions on their money- 
lending, and sudden expulsions.?3 


During the era of the Court Jews, the Jewish community con- 
tinued to feel bound by the principle that no political 
demands were to be countenanced that could call into ques- 
tion the established division of responsibility between the 
autonomous community and the sovereign. After Samson 
Wertheimer had been informed about the Eisenmenger book 
by the heads of the Frankfurt community, he drew up a peti- 
tion to the emperor with but one goal: to move him to take 
all steps to guarantee the safety of his Jewish subjects. 
Eisenmenger had jeopardized this safety because his slanders 
“inflame the simple country people.”34 This plea reflected the 
peasant assault on Jews in thirty Franconian villages the year 
before (1699); the peasants went on to attack the manor 
houses and palaces of the nobility. Consequently, the emper- 
or saw himself compelled to act; he was duty-bound to pro- 
tect the Jews, but he was also worried about order and tran- 
quility in the Reich. He therefore did not hesitate to ban the 
circulation of Entdecktes Fudenthum on 21 July 1700. Both 
sides, the emperor and Samson Wertheimer, the intercessor 
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for the Jews who stressed that he was advancing arguments 
“on behalf of all Jewry in the Reich,” adhered to the principle 


that had governed mutual relations in earlier centuries. 


These relations did not change in 1744, despite the fact that 
the immediate threat to the Jews was far greater and the scope 
of the political action at whose head Wolf Wertheimer stood 
as shtadlan, or intercessor, attained an entirely new dimen- 
sion.35 In that year, the network of court factors, embracing 
all of the Reich’s territories, was fully activated. In diplomat- 
ic action spanning the entire empire, with the support of 
Jewish communities in Holland, England, and Italy, and with 
the help of the princes and bishops, pressure was brought on 
Maria Theresa to revoke the order of expulsion. In this 
action, the court factors stood for Jewish interests. They 
deployed their ties with rulers and their economic strength to 
an exceptional extent and achieved a limited degree of suc- 
cess, preventing the expulsion. They did not, however, 
advance political demands that would have signified a funda- 
mental change in the relations between the Jewish commun- 
ities and the sovereign.?6 


These political actions of Court Jews raise several questions. 
Did they take any initiative in the last phase of their existence 
in regard to the incipient controversy over the “civil improve- 
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Plate 16 Concert at the Court of August the Younger, ca. 1645 
(cat. no. 143) 


Plate 17 Two Inscription Panels from a Torah Mantle donated 
by Henle and Michal David of Hannover, 1730-40 (cat. no. 250) 


ment” ofthe Jews? Did they make political demands for mod- 
ification of the status quo? To what extent should the court 
factors be given credit for progress in the Jews’ legal status 
during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries? 


Israel Jacobson (1768-1828) began as a court agent to Duke 
Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand of Braunschweig. In the course of 
his career as a successful banker, he served several rulers as 
many court factors before him had done; after Napoleon cre- 
ated the kingdom of Westphalia, he also served the French 
emperor’s brother, Jerome. Jacobson did not remain on the 
sidelines in the struggle for “civil improvement,” obtaining 
the abolition of the poll tax for Jews in both Braunschweig 
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(1803) and Baden (1804). After moving to Berlin, he became 
involved in negotiations for an edict of emancipation in 
Prussia. Jacobson tried to sway Prussia's Prince Hardenberg 
by two arguments: he reminded the prince of the services he 
himself had rendered as a banker, but also proposed political 
arguments based on principles that corresponded to the spir- 
it of the time, the post-Enlightenment and post-French 
Revolution era. In addition, representatives of the Jewish 
communities in Frankfurt am Main (Rothschild, Gumprecht, 
and Uffenheimer) and Vienna (Arnstein, Eskeles, Herz, 
Lämel, and Auspitz) who were court factors both before and 
during the Congress of Vienna fought against the revocation 
of what had already been done in the German territories. 
There is no denying that the emancipation of the Jews was 
due in part to these individuals. But a clear-cut distinction 
must be drawn between the economic-social weight of the 
court factors in the development of conditions of civil equal- 
ity and active participation in a “public of citizens.” The court 
factors were not Jews who were part of a general political 
movement and who pondered ways and means to escape the 
existing estates-based absolutist order. Among German 
Jewry, not until the period 1815-48 did there appear Jews 
such as Riesser, Jacoby, Auerbach, and others who deliberate- 
ly pursued goals that led to political conflict with the provin- 
cial diets and parliaments by modern means of debate such as 
journalism, assemblies, and petitions. These men were not 
content with the “back-door diplomacy” of the shtadlanim of 
earlier centuries, with whom the court factors may be com- 
pared. Only the new political elite of the nineteenth century 
was prepared to proceed in open confrontation with the ruler 
and his/her regime in order to achieve complete civil equality 
for Jews. 


From Court fewry to the fewish Private Banks of the 
Nineteenth Century 


Commonly encountered assertions in historiography, spread 
to a considerable extent by such individuals as Werner 
Sombart and Heinrich Schnee, include the truism that the 
Jewish private bankers of the nineteenth century were 
descendants of Court Jews.?’ Two comments need to be made 
in this regard. First, it can scarcely be denied that the 
Oppenheims, Rothschilds, Seligmanns, and Kaullas were 
court factors before they founded private banks. Aron Elias 
Seligmann (1747-1824) worked first for the electoral-palati- 
nate court in Mainz and for the duke of Wiirttemberg. Good 
profit margins in the trading of tobacco and salt and in pro- 
viding supplies to the army enabled Seligmann to amass cap- 
ital, which he made available in very substantial loans to the 
revolutionary wars. After Elector Karl Theodor of the 
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Palatinate had inherited Bavaria, he also appointed 
Seligmann as Bavarian court factor. Between 1796 and 1808, 
Seligmann lent Bavaria 14.2 million florins. The titles of 
“Banker to the Bavarian Court” (1805) and “Leonard, Baron 
of Eichthal” (1814) confirm his importance as Bavaria’s major 
grantor of credit in times of war.38 


Madame Chaila (1739-1809) and Jakob Kaulla (1750-1810) 
earned money in the horse and jewelry trade as court factors 
in Hechingen (Württemberg), but the period in which the 
house of Kaulla accumulated major capital was the quarter- 
century of the wars with France, when they acted as army 
suppliers. In 1802, they concluded a contract with Duke 
Friedrich of Württemberg for the founding of a banking 
house with initial capital of three hundred thousand florins, 
known as the Royal Bank of Wiirttemberg.3? The father of 
Salomon Oppenheimer Jr. (1782-1828), founder of the 


Plate 18 Cushion Cover for the Circumcision Ceremony, 
1779/80 (cat. no. 255) 


Plate 19 Portrait of Madame Kaulla, nineteenth-century copy 
of a ca.-1800 original (cat. no. 158) 


eponymous bank in Cologne, one of the few Jewish private 
banks established at the beginning of the last century that 
continues to exist today, did not owe his initial accumulation 
of capital to transactions with the elector of Cologne, despite 
his appointment in 1740 as court factor.*% Even the 
Rothschilds did not lay the foundations for their bank’s capi- 
tal, established in 1810, as court factors, but on wartime 
financial operations centered in England between 1799 and 
1815 under one of Mayer Amschel’s five sons, Nathan. It is a 
fact that the few court factors who ventured into high finance 
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acquired their wealth in surroundings whose economic and 
social structures were no longer identical with those under 
which Court Jews of the classical period (1650-1750) had 
operated. Around the turn of the century, legal status had 
begun to improve. Those who had the status of court factors 
no longer had to suffer the absolute ruler’s capricious acts and 
an often degrading dependence. 


Second, innumerable firms of court factor families went 
bankrupt after three, or even one or two generations, while 
no more than a dozen continued to exist as banking houses in 
the nineteenth century. None of the factors of the mint who 
had managed to accumulate fabulous wealth in the Seven 
Years’ War belonged to the small number of private bankers 
in the next century. In addition almost none of the numerous 
manufactories that were founded in Prussia during the reign 
of Friedrich II — thirty-seven out of forty-six belonged to 
Jewish entrepreneurs — survived past 1800. Of the many 
Jewish textile manufactories of the eighteenth century, not 
one was able to continue into the next century.*! 


Any development from factories encouraged by a mercan- 
tilistic setting to factories of the Industrial Revolution was 
extremely minimal,* as were transitions from financial 
undertakings of the proto-industrial age to the private banks 
of the industrial era. Consequently, it is hardly surprising that 
most of the Jews in nineteenth-century banking sprang not 
from families of court factors, but from the new up-and-com- 
ing middle classes. 


The historical significance of Court Jewry is not to be found 
in any creation of wealth that was maintained from one cen- 
tury to the next, nor in the strengthening of Jewish commu- 
nity structures. Court Jews exerted a decisive influence on the 
secularization and gradual opening up of Jewish society to the 
outside world. The court factors’ integration into the 
processes of modern statehood contributed to these develop- 
ments. Close contacts with absolute rulers and their civil ser- 
vants dictated an openness to the outside world, confronting 
these Jews with the problems of acculturation long before the 
realization of legal equality. Their activities and mentalities 
facilitated and accelerated the appearance of those who cham- 
pioned a Jewish Enlightenment movement. 
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Riches and Dangers: 
Glikl bas Judah Leib 


on Court fews 


Plate 20 Synagogue Prayer Book commissioned by Simon Wolf 
Oppenheim and his Wife, Foegel Zunz, 1713 (cat. no. 81) 
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“He stands so high in the esteem of the Prince Elector, may 
his glory be enhanced, and does so much business with him 
that I believe that if God, may his name be praised, does not 
turn against him, he will be the richest man in all Ashkenaz 
when he dies.”! Thus wrote a Jewish merchant woman of 
Hamburg at the end of the seventeenth century as she 
recounted her life to her children. The esteemed man was 
Judah Berlin, also known as Jost Liebmann, then at the height 
of his career at the court of Friedrich, elector of 
Brandenburg. The woman was “Glückel von Hameln,” or 
rather, as she was called in the Yiddish of her own day, Glikl 
bas Judah Leib, Glikl daughter of Judah Leib. 


The seven books of Glikl’s Yiddish autobiography tell much 
about the lives and mentalities of Jewish commercial families 
in central and western Europe in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, including those headed by men who 
lent to or otherwise provided for the needs of princely rulers. 
We will use Glikl’s writing here not for an overall view of 
Court Jews — given elsewhere in this volume — but for an 
example of how Court Jews entered into people’s lives and 
consciousnesses, of how they were described and evaluated by 
an observant Jewish contemporary. 


The classic portrait of the Court Jew owes much to the pio- 
neering work of Selma Stern, whose broad contextualization 
of Jewish history and careful archival research place her with- 
in one of the strong historiographical traditions to emerge 
from the Weimar Republic. Stern explored the socio- 
economic connections between the developing Prussian state 
and the Jews just as her distinguished and younger fellow 
émigré Hans Rosenberg explored them between Prussian 
bureaucratic autocracy and the Junkers.” Stern described the 
range of activities — from provisioning armies to financing 
imperial elections — from which the category of Court Jew 
could be constructed and showed the link between these 
services and the mercantilist absolutism of princely regimes 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Her Court Jew 
was held in high esteem by the Jewish communities of 
Europe, using his wealth and influence to protect them and 
to further Jewish learning and publishing. The fall of Court 
Jews she blamed primarily on Christians: on those rulers 
who, having made use of them as financiers, reneged on their 
debts to vulnerable Jews, and on “forces” hostile to state- 
building, who turned anti-Jewish hatred against the princes’ 
servants.3 


In several ways, Glikl supports and illustrates such a view, as 
in her admiring wonder at Jost Liebmann’s wealth. In other 
ways, her text suggests a modification of the classic image. 
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First, the Court Jews overlapped with other Jews in their 
practices and in the ways in which they were perceived; they 
were not a wholly distinctive type. Second, Court Jews some- 
times were seen by other children of Israel as a source of 
peril, not just of patronage and protection. 


Glikl’s Biography 


Glikl’s own family did not start out with such elevated status.* 
Her father, Judah Joseph Leib, had been one of the first 
German Jewish settlers in the thriving port city of Hamburg 
in the 1630s—40s. In contrast with Portuguese Jews, who had 
a formal agreement with the Hamburg senate, the 
hochdeutsche Juden were in the city on sufferance until the end 
of the century. Born in 1646-47, Glikl remembered a child- 
hood moving between Hamburg and nearby Altona, where 
German Jews were under the more reliable protection of the 
Danish king. With the help of his wife, Beila Melrich, Judah 
Leib prospered in his trade, going to fairs and making loans 
not to princes but to local officers, merchants, and other city 
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folk. Hayyim ben Joseph, Glikl’s husband, came from a simi- 
lar background, his father, Joseph Goldschmidt, carrying on 
his trade from the smaller towns of Hameln, Hildesheim, and 
Hannover. 
Glikl and Hayyim began young as a couple, marrying in their 
early teens as was the custom among the better-off Jews in the 
German states and Poland. For the thirty years of their mar- 
riage, they managed their business together, sometimes with 
partners and agents. Hayyim went to the fairs of Leipzig and 
Frankfurt and traveled to Amsterdam and elsewhere; Glikl 
stayed in Hamburg, taking care of the books, drawing up con- 
tracts, and watching over pledges while giving birth to four- 
teen children. When they began, Glikl recalled, she and 
Hayyim could command little credit. At age sixteen, Hayyim 
was running around Hamburg buying and selling gold. By 
the time of his death in 1689, he was one of the most pros- 
perous of the German Jews in the city, his trade centering on 
jewelry and pearls and reaching as far east as Moscow and as 
far west as London. 
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Plate 21 Auerbachs Hof zur Leipziger Messe, 1778 (cat. no. 229) 
Plate 22 Amsterdam Haggadah, 1695 (cat. no. 181) 


But Hayyim Hamel (also known as Hayyim Goldschmidt) did 
not himself become a financial agent for or provider to a 
prince. The closest he came was during his partnership with 
Moses Helmstedt of Stettin in Pomerania around 1679. 
Helmstedt, also known as Moses Levi Lipschutz from 
Helmstedt, had been among the first Jews to settle in Berlin 
after the Great Elector Friedrich Wilhelm had opened the 
city to them in 1670. Despite debts in Berlin, he somehow 
acquired the monopoly of the mint at Stettin, a Hanseatic 
port then under the jurisdiction of Sweden. Part of a genera- 
tion of Jewish masters of the mint in central Europe, Moses 
Levi immediately began to tap his networks for a supply of 
silver. He turned to Hayyim ben Joseph, whom he knew per- 
haps through Berlin contacts or through the Leipzig fairs. If 
Hayyim would send him silver, Moses promised him a share 
both in the mint and in the pearl and jewel trade carried on 
in Stettin.’ 


Glikl’s description of this partnership shows how she and her 
husband viewed business with governments at this stage of 
their lives. On the one hand, Stettin seemed full of possibili- 
ties. Jews were only now being allowed to reside in the city; 
Moses had good letters of protection, and “the whole land 
was open to him.” Hayyim calculated that the drittels minted 
in Stettin — one third of the standard coin of account, the 
Reichstaler — could be profitably exchanged on the 
Hamburg Börse for the drittels of Lüneberg and 
Brandenburg. Hayyim and Glikl went into the venture, send- 
ing their fifteen-year-old son Nathan to Stettin and getting a 
good return both on the coins they exchanged on the Börse 
and on the pearls they received from the Stettin trade. Moses 
appeared to be prospering: “[He] had a grand carriage with 
two of the best horses in Stettin, two or three man and maid 
servants, and lived like a prince.” 


On the other hand, Hayyim and Glikl always worried about 
the reliability and honesty of their business partners — what 
Glikl called, in the language of both Jewish and Christian 
merchants of her day, their “honor.” Moses Levi had not told 
them about his Berlin debts when the partnership began. His 
princely style of living turned out to be, as it is elsewhere in 
Glikl’s writing, an ambiguous sign. He was spending well 
beyond the profits from the mint and, imprisoned during a 
trip to Berlin, he paid his debts with Hayyim Hamel’s money. 


a7 


Summoned by his son Nathan, Hayyim confronted Moses in 
Stettin. The latter swore by the Torah in the synagogue in his 
house that he would repay Hayyim, but his promises were 
worth nothing, and the partnership ended. 


Royal agents and institutions enter into Glikl’s account of the 
mint venture twice. First, when Moses accused a government 
commissioner of a thousand-Reichstaler error and then sued 
him at great cost before the court of Stettin — an action Glikl 
considered folly. Second, when Hayyim decided against suing 
Moses for payment before the same tribunal, not because it 
was bad form for Jews to prosecute each other in Christian 
courts, but because “Sweden is a bad place.” Glikl’s story did 
not here stress the vulnerability of Jewish minters to the 
whim of the prince or the vagaries of government policy, but 
only expressed a general suspicion of the fairness of Christian 
courts. 


At least one Jewish family in Hamburg would have character- 
ized Sweden as more than “a bad place.” The marrano Diego 
‘Teixeira had come to Hamburg from Antwerp not long 
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before Glikl’s birth and had astonished the Christian world in 
1647 by announcing that henceforth he and his family would 
live as Jews. He took the name of Abraham and, together with 
his son Manuel/Isaac, became head of the most profitable 
banking business among the Portuguese Jews of Hamburg. 
Political finance was part of their fortune. Spanish payments 
to Denmark and Sweden passed through their hands, and 
they became bankers for Queen Christina of Sweden. 
Christina stayed in the splendid Teixeira house during at least 
two of her visits to Hamburg: in 1654, when she and 
Abraham made arrangements for him to administer all the 
properties granted her after abdication, and again in 1661, 
when she made Isaac her “resident,” or representative, in 
Hamburg. In 1669-70, Isaac turned to her for assistance in 
his unsuccessful attempt to dissuade Emperor Leopold I from 
expelling the Jews from Vienna unless they converted. 


Glikl bas Judah Leib said rather little about the Portuguese 
Jews of Hamburg in her memoirs. She described them as pro- 
tectors of the German Jews in times of trouble and as fellow 
rejoicers, dressed in green, when news of the claimed messi- 
ah Sabbatai Zevi first came to Hamburg. Hayyim ben Joseph 
had a business connection with a Sephardic merchant and lost 
money when his debtor went bankrupt. Glikl spoke of the 
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skilled Sephardic physicians who tried in vain to save Hayyim 
after his fatal accident in January 1689. As for the Teixeiras, 
she mentioned them not in connection with commerce and 
power, but as a sign of their high social esteem in Ham- 
burg. To cheer his wife up and get her to eat during a par- 
ticularly trying pregnancy, Hayyim ordered from the 
Teixeiras’ cook a surprise meal “fit for the table of kings.”6 
The cook for Queen Christina would make a meal for Glikl 
bas Judah Leib. i 


After Hayyim’s death in 1689, Glikl took over the business 
herself. She set up a hosiery manufactory and sold its prod- 
ucts, Holland goods, and other wares in her Hamburg shop. 
She bought seed pearls and precious stones from Jews near 
and far and, accompanied by Nathan or another male relative, 
sold them at the fairs of Leipzig and Braunschweig and 
beyond. She borrowed and lent money on the Hamburg 
Börse, made loans to local people, Jews and non-Jews, and 
exchanged letters of credit across central Europe. She 
described herself at her height as being able to marshal 
immediately twenty thousand Reichstaler of notes on the 
Hamburg exchange, of selling five or six thousand Reichstaler 
of goods every month, of travelling to Vienna with jewelry for 
sale valued at fifty thousand Reichstaler. 
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Plate 23 
(cat. no. 6) 


Scale and Weights, end of the eighteenth century 


Plate 24 Portrait of Elias Hayyum, ca. 1750 (cat. no. 150) 


These are impressive amounts, if not in the Teixeira range. 
But Glikl bas Judah Leib never became a Court Jew. To be 
sure, her son Nathan had credit relations with Samuel 
Oppenheimer and his son Mendel, purveyors of munitions 
and provisions to the armies of the Holy Roman Emperor. As 
with the Stettin mint master, we have here another example 
of how Court Jews depended on extensive financial networks 
in order to serve a prince. Glikl herself must also have 
exchanged letters of credit with such personages, but very few 
women became purveyors and lenders directly to princes and 
their armies.’ The same is true of Christian women: frequent 


providers of small-scale loans and investors in governmental 
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rents and bonds, they were not entrusted with the large 
responsibilities and risks of government finance in the early 
modern period.® 


The exceptions in Glikl’s day show what was required for the 
unusual path: connection to a Court Jew through marriage 
and duties deemed appropriate for women. Cecilia, widow of 
Michael Hinrichsen, continued her husband’s role as Court 
Jew in Mecklenburg after his death in 1710, especially super- 
vising the state tobacco monopoly. Esther Schulhof from 
Prague was married to two Court Jews in Berlin, but it was 
only with her second husband, Judah Berlin alias Jost 
Liebmann, that she herself became a formal agent. Whereas 
her first husband had been an army contractor and palace 
provisioner to the Great Elector, Jost Liebmann dealt only in 
jewels. Here was a trade Esther knew so well that she was 
maintained as Court Jew to Friedrich I after Jost’s death. 


If Hayyim Hamel’s life had been different, Glikl bas Judah 
Leib might have taken her expertise in precious stones into a 
princely setting. As it was, her female commercial compe- 
tence must have prepared Judah Berlin/Jost Liebmann for his 
later marriage to Esther Schulhof. Judah had started his 
business career as Danzig agent, then as partner, of Hayyim 
Hamel. The partnership ended bitterly after a year, but not 
before Judah had had the chance to see Glikl in action, advis- 
ing her husband and favoring their enterprise together. 
Ultimately, peace was made between Judah Berlin, Hayyim, 
and Glikl — Judah had taken Hayyim’s niece as his first wife 
— and Glikl was to be in touch with the Court Jew and his 
second wife in Berlin during the 1690s. 


Glikl on Court Jews 


Court Jews come into Glikl’s account as often in terms of 
family alliance and visits as in terms of mint ventures and 
loans. In her own generation, Hayyim’s sister Yenta took as 
her second husband Lipman Cohen alias Leffmann Behrens, 
treasurer and fund-raiser for the dukes of Hannover and an 
important fiscal agent for ducal politics in the empire. Of the 
twelve children of Hayyim and Glikl who lived to young 
adulthood, Zipporah married the son of Elias Gomperz of 
Cleves, banker and military provisioner to the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg; Zanvil married the niece of Rabbi Samson 
Wertheimer, banker and financial adviser to the emperor; and 
Moses married the daughter of Solomon Samson of 
Baiersdorf, factor to the margrave of Bayreuth. If the mails 
had not been two weeks late with a dowry deposit, Glikl’s old- 
est son Nathan would have been betrothed to the daughter of 
Samuel Oppenheimer, the other court banker in Vienna. 
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What emerges from Glikl’s text is a network of European 
Jewish families of somewhat differing wealth, status, and 
power, but linked by marriage, credit arrangements, and 
information flow. What kind of figure was the Court Jew for 
Glikl in this group? Let us concentrate here on the first five 
books of her autobiography — that is, on what she wrote in 
1689 and the 1690s as she looked back on her first marriage 
and her current years of widowhood. 


The words Court few — hoyf yud 
a description of Solomon Samson of Baiersdorf late in the 
1690s: he could not be present for the signing of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage contract with Glikl’s son because he was “at 
Bayreuth with his highness the margrave, may his glory be 
enhanced, with whom he is very influential and whose Court 
Jew he is, as everyone knows.”? In the quotation that opens 
this essay, Judah Berlin is esteemed by and does business for 
the elector of Brandenburg. These are the only places where 
Glikl made explicit the political role of a Court Jew. With 
Leffman Behrens/Lipman Cohen, the reader would assume 
he had some political weight, because Glikl turned to him to 
obtain a safe-conduct in Hannover for her son Leib when he 
was being pursued by Berlin creditors. But she did not 
describe Behrens’ projects for the dukes, even though Hay- 
yim’s parents had lived with Yenta and Lipman in their last 
years, and Hayyim and Glikl had visited them there. With 
Elias Gomperz of Cleves, the reader would assume political 
connections with Friedrich Wilhelm, the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, because he and the young prince Friedrich 
came to the wedding of Elias’s son with Glikl’s daughter. Glikl 
told how Elias regretted not presenting Friedrich with a gold 
and diamond watch because the son succeeded the father only 
a few years later, but she did not go on to talk of Elias’ activ- 


appear once in her text as 


ities as banker for the Brandenburg house. 


In short, the princely connections of these elite Jews, eco- 
nomic and political, were important for Glikl, but they did 
not necessarily constitute a central distinguishing mark for 
them as individuals. She did not apply a clearly enunciated 
concept of Court Jew to all the different men and women 
who provisioned princes. After all, these people had other 
business interests as well, and their credit relations interlaced 
them with Jews like herself. Why should she draw a sharp line 
between them? 


Court Jews shared certain qualities in her mental universe, 
however. One was their riches: oysher or kostin or reykh, wrote 
Glikl almost every time she mentioned their names. Such 
adjectives were not reserved for Court Jews — Nathan’s 
father-in-law, who replaced the Viennese Oppenheimer when 
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the dowry was late, was also “wealthy” — but they were 
among the most affluent people she knew. When word got 
out among the Amsterdam Jews that Hayyim Hamel, still 
early in his business career, was about to contract marriage 
for his first child with the son of the “very rich [Elias 
Gomperz], a man worth 100,000 Reichstaler or more,” many 
could not believe it. They began to take bets on the 
Amsterdam Exchange about whether the deal would be made. 
But, as Glikl concluded, “what God resolves must come to 
pass. ”!0 


The houses of Court Jews, when Glikl described them, were 
“like those of princes.” Elias Gomperz’s house in Cleves was 
“really like the dwelling of a king, furnished like the mansion 
of a ruler.” Their lavish hospitality bestowed great honor on 
their guests and reflected honor on themselves. For the wed- 
ding of Zipporah and Kossman, Gomperz and his wife pro- 
vided the finest of delicacies, foreign wines, and rare fruits. 
Served in a great hall with walls of gilded leather, the meal 
was followed by masked dancers, who performed all kinds of 
“farces and jokes” and ended with a Dance of Death (pre- 
sumably in a comic rather than a somber mode). All this, 
together with the presence of the Great Elector and Prince 
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Plate 25 Strong Box of the Dreyfuss Family, 1769 (cat. no. 137) 


Plate 26 Bankers and Stock Markets in Venice, Nuremberg, Leipzig, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, ca. 1730 (cat. no. 199) 


Maurice of Nassau: “[No] Jew has had such honor for a hun- 
dred years.”!! Similarly, when Glikl went to Berlin for the 
wedding of her son Leib, Judah Berlin and Esther Schulhof 
sent her the most remarkable sweetmeats and jellies for 
Sabbath gifts and gave her a great feast, “honor beyond my 
worth.” !2 


But Court Jews did not just stand for wealth and bestow 
honor. They could bring trouble, too, as Hayyim learned 
from his partnership with the Stettin mint master Moses 
Levi. In the late 1690s, Glikl’s son Nathan abruptly had all his 


credit thrown into doubt when Samuel Oppenheimer and his 
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son failed to make payment from Vienna on several large bills 
for which Nathan was correspondent. As Glikl told it, the 
news then reached Hamburg that Samuel and his son had 
been imprisoned. All of Nathan's creditors descended on him 
demanding payment not only of Oppenheimer's bills, but of 
others that he owed. Nathan honored as many of them as he 
could, pawned all his gold and silver objects, and left for the 
Leipzig Fair begging his mother to take care of whatever she 
could of his remaining debts. Glikl came through, pawning 
all her own goods to do so, but found that her credit was suf- 
fering on the Hamburg Bórse. Worried about the possibility 
of ruin, Glikl left for the Leipzig Fair, planning to go on to 
Vienna and see Samson Wertheimer if the Oppenheimers 
still had not paid. To her relief, she got word that father and 
son had been released from prison and that Nathan had 
received funds for all his bills. Glikl concluded, “In such a 
grievous plight ... God, may his name be praised, saved us in 
an instant ... Though the rich people concerned repaid our 
expenses, still they could never in all their days repay the fear, 
troubles, and worries we suffered through them.”13 


In this account, Glikl laid the blame squarely on the 
Oppenheimers. She quoted her son to the same effect along 
the way — the Oppenheimers “will not desert us” — as if 
everything was in their hands. In fact the financial difficulties 
of Samuel and Emanuel Oppenheimer had been occasioned 
by the efforts of the imperial minister of finance in 1697 to 
replace Court Jews with Christian army suppliers. Contracts 
were cancelled, and then father and son were arrested on the 
basis of a false accusation that they had planned an assassina- 
tion of their partner Samson Wertheimer and that Samuel 
hoped to become minister of finance himself.1* The plot to 
unseat the Oppenheimers failed. So great was the emperor's 
need for credit for his current military ventures that the men 
were released. 


Perhaps Glikl was not fully informed about the background 
to the Oppenheimer crisis at the time she recorded the story; 
perhaps she was reluctant to elaborate on imperial politics 
and “the concerned rich people” in this family manuscript. 
Whatever the case, her text reveals a state of mind. Jews 
involved in major affairs could bring danger to those who 
trusted them; they could not always be counted on. 


Only God could be counted on. Running through Glikl’s 
autobiography is a dialogue about God's intentions for the 
world and the relation between His plans, human agency, and 
actual events. The rise and potential fall of Court Jews was 


one of the cases in which she debated this relationship. 
Hayyim and Glikl had taken on Judah Berlin as their agent 
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after their previous factor, Mordecai, had been murdered on 
the highway. “If God had let [Mordecai] live, perhaps Judah 
Berlin ... would never have come into his riches.” Glikl and 
Hayyim found young Judah “very learned, clever, and good at 
talking about business,” but when he went off to Danzig for 
them the first time, he owned no more than twenty or thirty 
Reichstaler worth of amber. “So, my beloved children, you 
see how when the true God wants to help, he can make much 
out of little. From such a small amount of capital has Reb 
Judah come to great riches and become a great man.” 
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Of course Glikl also took some credit for herself and Hayyim: 
even though the partnership ended in a ferocious quarrel, 
they were the ones who got Judah started.!5 


Court Jews rose, and Glikl knew they could fall. In her expla- 
nation of why Solomon Samson of Baiersdorf had to delay 
the wedding of his daughter to Glikl’s son Moses, she finally 
moved into politics. Samson wanted to build a new house so 
as to give a splendid wedding for his youngest child, but 
especially: 
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The Margrave of Bayreuth had taken on a new counsellor, The story had a happy ending and represents Glikl’s most 
who opposed my rich relation Samson and — like another fully developed attitude toward the Court Jew: pride in her 
Haman — intended to destroy, blot out, and murder him. in-law’s wealth and in the esteem in which he was held by the 
In truth, [Samson] was in a very sorry situation and did not prince; pride in his charity and hospitality toward his fellow 
know which way to turn, for everything he had was in the Jews; recognition of his vulnerability. Her young adulthood 
hands of the Margrave, may his glory be enhanced ... But had been marred by the disappointment of the lost Messiah. 
the Lord, may he be praised, saw what great good came Thinking of Solomon’s good fortune made her hopeful for a 
from [Samson’s] house, especially his hospitality toward the moment once again. 

rich and the poor, and what good things he did for the 

Children of Israel in the margravate — he really supported Riches and Dangers 

the whole region — and would continue to do in the 

future. In his mercy and pity, the Lord, may he be praised, Was Glikl bas Judah Leib really as worldly as these quotations 
turned the wicked thoughts of this vicious Haman to good. suggest? Were riches and social reputation all that mattered? 
The evil one was brought low and my relative is every day Were the loss of money and betrayal of commercial trust the 
higher. It is impossible to describe how much importance supreme injuries? 

he, a Jew, has in the eyes of the prince, may his glory be 

enhanced. May God maintain him thus till the coming of By no means. Glikl’s autobiography is filled with sorrows. 
the Messiah. !6 The most important in the first five books are the loss of her 


three-year-old daughter Mattie and the death of her husband 
Hayyim. These much outweighed temporary losses in the 
Stettin mint or in the short-lived Judah Berlin partnership. 
Throughout her text, Glikl bas Judah Leib tried to quiet her 
soul and accept whatever God sent. She did so by moralizing 
and especially by storytelling — that is, by interspersing her 
life story with folktales.!? 
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"Who knows if it is good to have riches ... and spend our time 
in this transient world in nothing but pleasure?” Glikl asked 
already in her first book. Drawing from a Yiddish source, she 
told the story of the visit of Alexander the Great to the wise 
men of the East. They lived in great simplicity, not caring for 
things of the world. When Alexander wanted to give them 
costly gifts, they refused, saying “We need no money or silver 
or gold; nature provides us enough.” When the king said 
proudly that they should then ask of him what they wanted 
and he would give it, they answered with one voice, “Give us 
eternal life.”18 
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In her fourth book, much of it devoted to commercial affairs 
like the Stettin mint, Glikl recounted the ups and downs in 
the life of her sister Rebecca and Rebecca’s husband Samuel 
Bonn. Twice they became wealthy and then lost everything. 
After asking God to have mercy on all Jews who had fallen on 
poverty, Glikl recounted the story of Solon and Croesus.!? 
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Her version, taken from a Yiddish or German source, has sev- 
eral differences in detail from Herodotus’s original, but the 
central line is there. King Croesus asks the philosopher Solon 
if he is not fortunate in all his riches and honor. Solon warns 
him that no one can know if he is fortunate till he sees how 
his life turns out. He tells of an Athenian citizen who lived to 
see his ten children serve their country faithfully and died 
knowing he and they were esteemed (in Herodotus’s version, 
the progeny die in battle). Croesus is offended at Solon’s 
comparing him to a mere citizen and sends him from his 
court. Years later, the king is taken prisoner in war and, as he 
is about to be executed, cries aloud as he thinks of Solon’s 
warning. His captor asks what he has said and, learning of 
Solon’s prediction, thinks, “Croesus was once a great king, 
and God has put him in my hands. Who knows? I have not 
reached the end of my life, the same thing may happen to 
me.” So he lets Croesus live and return to his land. “We do 
not know what our end will be,” Glikl concluded. 


And, indeed, she did not know, as she wrote those words, how 
her own life would end. The tale was good preparation for 
her second marriage in 1700 to Hirsch Levy, also known as 
Cerf Levy, a leading banker of Metz just inside the kingdom 
of France and a shtadlan (intercessor) of the sizable Jewish 
community there. The business relations of the wealthier 
Jews of Metz with the royal government were a variant on 
those in the German states. A formal office of Court Jew 
would have been unacceptable for His Very Catholic Majesty, 
who had just expelled the French Huguenots and was fight- 
ing Jansenist heresy. In principle, Jews were not allowed even 
to visit in the city of Paris. In fact Colbert had insisted on the 
economic usefulness of the marranos in Bordeaux, and the war 
minister Louvois was happy to make use of the Jews in a gar- 
rison town like Metz to provision his new military depots. 
The royal intendant for the Metz region would meet with 
now one, now another group of Jews — sometimes with all 
the leading men of the synagogue — to make deals for hors- 
es, grain, tents, and funds for the army’s wages. Thus, during 
the famine year of 1698, Hirsch Levy, together with his fre- 
quent partner Abraham Schwabe, alias Krumbach, brought 
grain from Germany to the local troops and to the city pop- 
ulation. In the course of such negotiations, Jews won the priv- 
ilege to go to Paris at least long enough to draw on their let- 
ters of exchange; Glikl’s son-in-law Moses Schwabe, alias 
Krumbach, was in Paris on such an errand when she first 
arrived in Metz.20 


As Glikl told what happened in her sixth and seventh books, 
she had received invitations to remarry during the ten years 
of her widowhood “from the most distinguished men in the 
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whole of Ashkenaz.” (Presumably, some of them were Court 
Jews; she did not give their names.) She had turned them 
down, preferring her independence, but in 1699, now in her 
early fifties, she began to weary of standing in her shop all day 
and running around to fairs. She also feared she might 
become less attentive to business matters and risk bankrupt- 
cy. When a letter came from her daughter Esther and son-in- 
law Moses in Metz proposing marriage with Hirsch Levy — 
“a widower, an outstanding Jew, a scholar, very rich, and 
maintaining a fine household” — she accepted.?! Closing all 
her accounts with Jews and non-Jews, she left Hamburg with 
Miriam, her last unmarried child, and moved to the city on 
the Moselle. 


Her description of her reception in Metz and of Hirsch 
Levy’s household has the kind of superlatives she had used for 
Court Jews in her earlier books. “I saw more gold and silver 
in his house than I had seen in any wealthy man’s in all of 
Ashkenaz.” Indeed she felt a little intimidated by her step- 
daughters’ disapproval of her modest Sabbath gifts and by the 
contrast between her “straightforward German ways” and the 
Frenchified politesse of the elite Jewish families of Metz.?2 
But she soon began to fit into the community, enjoying con- 
versations with her daughter Esther and Esther’s mother-in- 
law, the esteemed Jachet bas Elias, wife of Abraham Schwabe. 


Plate 29 Traveling Hanukkah Lamp, 1690-1724 (cat. no. 128) 


Plate 30 Haggadah, Joseph ben David Leipnik, scribe, 1737 
(cat. no. 92) 
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Then, within two years, Hirsch Levy went bankrupt. 
According to Glikl’s recital and to archival sources, his down- 
fall was not immediately connected with his occasional role as 
provisioner to Louis XIV’s troops. Glikl never even men- 
tioned such ventures. The Jewish communal organization 
thought there may have been some “disorder” in Hirsch 
Levy’s affairs, but blamed his ruin especially on the greed of 
his Christian creditors, who had charged him excessive inter- 
est. Glikl too, after her initial anger had subsided, attributed 
the bankruptcy to overly impatient creditors (she did not dis- 
tinguish between Jewish and non-Jewish ones) and insisted 
on Hirsch’s honesty and business acumen. Escaping arrest, 
Hirsch finally settled with all his creditors in the course of 
1702; 


Glikl bas Judah Leib was humiliated. It was not so much the 
loss of two-thirds of her dowry, not so much the straitened 
circumstances in which she and Hirsch had to live — in fact 
their children gave them considerable help. It was the partic- 
ular dishonor of bankruptcy which troubled her, and the loss 
of prestige within the community. Her writing in the imme- 
diate wake of Hirsch’s fall stressed all the more strongly the 
uncertainty of human life and sureness of the Lord’s provi- 
dence: “God, may his name be praised, laughed at my plans.” 


Hirsch Levy lived on to counsel his son Samuel against an 
undertaking as a master of the mint. This episode provides a 
final example of Glikl’s commentary on the attractions and 
dangers of the status of the Court Jew.23 Samuel Levy had 
studied Talmud in Poland and.had won much admiration for 
his learning. Returned to Metz, in 1700 he had been named 
head rabbi of Alsace, a post he filled energetically, trying to 
get his flock to live according to the Law and to charge only 
reasonable interest for their loans. But he and his wife, 
Hendele Schwabe, were not content with his income. Both 
had grown up in grand households, surrounded by luxury and 
hospitality, and “a handful cannot satisfy a lion.”24 


Thus in 1708-9 Rabbi Samuel crossed over the border into 
adjacent Lorraine, opened a shop with two of his brothers-in- 
law, and found employment with the duke of Lorraine, whose 
court was then at Lunéville. Samuel and his relatives were to 
provision the court with various goods and grain and, espe- 
cially, take over the mint and supply it with silver. Moses 
Rothschild, also known as Moses Alcan, went to Lorraine as 
well, all of the families holding on to their houses back in 
Metz. 


Hirsch Levy warned his son that the mint enterprise would 
come to no good, “that the king of France would not tolerate 
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it.” Let us go beyond Glikl’s compressed references to coins 
circulating across borders to reconstruct Hirsch Levy’s con- 
cerns. He would have perceived both the political and the 
commercial tension between Louis XIV and Leopold, the 
brilliant young duke of Lorraine. ‘Though Leopold had mar- 
ried Louis’ niece, the French king doubted his neutrality dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession and had his troops 
occupy Nancy to make sure Lorraine did not favor the 
emperor. From a new capital at Lunéville, Leopold was 
embarking on economic and fiscal reform, welcoming new 
immigrants and industries. He aligned his currency with that 
of the French and proceeded to do everything he could to 
attract French coins into his duchy and remint them as 
Lorraine coins. There ensued two currency wars: a mercan- 
tilist one between king and duke over control of the other’s 
coins; a speculative one among merchants — as it was called 
— selling coins for a higher price across the French border 
than they were worth in Lorraine (as, decades before, 
Hayyim had made a profit by selling Stettin drittels on the 
Hamburg Borse). As Lorraine minters with French connec- 
tions and insider knowledge, Samuel Levy and his colleagues 
were implicated in both of these wars. A story was afloat that 
jealous Jewish competitors in Metz had denounced Levy and 
the others to the French authorities.2 


In 1712, so Glikl recorded it, Louis XIV ordered Samuel 
Levy and his partners to break with the Lorraine mint or 
never reenter the kingdom of France. The notice was read 
aloud in the synagogue of Metz so their names could be 
struck from the community register if they did not comply. 
The brothers-in-law went back to Metz with their families, 
but Samuel ben Hirsch and Hendele and their children 
stayed in Lorraine, as did Moses Rothschild. Hirsch never 
recovered from the blow and died soon after in July 1712. 


Glikl did not moralize the episode any further. A few years 
after Hirsch’s death, she moved in with her daughter Esther 
and her son-in-law Moses Schwabe, now “the richest man in 
the Jewish community ... his doors open to the poor ... and to 
prominent visitors from the ends of the earth.”26 But she 
surely heard the last act in the drama of Samuel Levy, which 
fulfilled his father’s worst fears: his bankruptcy in 1717, the 
suit against him for fraud in 1718, and his expulsion from the 
duchy. 


Samuel did well for a time after his decision to remain in 
Lorraine, prospering both in his own commercial ventures 
and in those for the duchy. In October 1715, Duke Leopold 
appointed him to the post of receveur général — that is, trea- 
surer of Lorraine. Duke Leopold had built himself a 
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“Lorraine Versailles” in Lunéville. Samuel also built a new 
house for himself, “a palace” in the words of his Christian 
creditors, with fountains, furnishings of gold and silver, and a 
synagogue with precious objects and his own rabbis. He had 
many horses and carriages and more servants than on a 
prince’ staff. Anyone who entered his house was offered fine 
wines, coffee, tea, chocolate, and other delicacies. His wife’ 
clothing was said to be more splendid and varied than that 
worn in Paris; his children all had tutors and enormous 
dowries when they married. 


Samuel’s troubles started not with the duke, but with high 
officers and nobles in Leopold’s entourage. The ducal palace 
and other luxuries had to be paid for by various expedients, 
such as a tax on ennobled families, the sale of offices, and an 
increased salt tax. A Jewish treasurer was a convenient target 
for discontent: the Chambre des Comptes refused to take an 
oath to a Jew, and his enemies accused him falsely of failing 
to pay the troops on time. In December 1716, after a year of 
this opposition, Duke Leopold removed Samuel as treasurer, 
even while attesting a few months later to how faithfully he 
had performed his duties and continuing to seek his counsel. 


Then, in the spring of 1717, Samuel Levy declared bankrupt- 
cy. According to him, his losses were due to the usurious 
demands of his creditors, both Jewish and Christian, who had 
taken advantage of him. Pressed to borrow money for the 
duke, he had had to pay high interest rates — 100 percent in 
some cases — and even to accept overvalued goods instead of 
cash. He had ended up with losses of more than two million 
livres. 


According to his creditors, the losses were fabricated. First, 
Samuel’s Jewish creditors took action against him; then his 
Christian creditors had him, his wife Hendele, and his two 
agents arrested in May 1717. They were released after all 
their goods had been seized and Levy had agreed to pay two- 
thirds of his debts. Rabbi Samuel had the nerve to have a Yom 
Kippur celebration at his house, the noise of which could be 
heard all over town. The following spring, with only an 
eighth of his debts paid, he was imprisoned again and accused 
of concealing his assets and of fraudulent bankruptcy. His 
Christian creditors threw in the extra charge that he gave 
more favorable terms to Jewish traders than to non-Jewish 
ones. In late 1721, a panel of arbitrators set up by the duke 
determined the additional amounts that Samuel had to pay. 
He was finally released after almost four years in prison, only 
to discover that Leopold had ordered the expulsion from 
Lorraine of all Jewish households that had come to the duchy 
after 1680.27 
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The anti-Jewish suspicion of a Jewish ducal treasurer is, as we 
have seen, an expected feature of the historical portrait of the 
Court Jew. It is the other part of the story which gives pause 
and returns us to the question of how evidence from Glikl bas 
Judah Leib adds to our understanding. One of the legal briefs 
for the creditors of Samuel Levy tried to explain what had 
gone wrong with him. His business practice and credit had 
been honorable and responsible until he had sought an 
appointment as treasurer of Lorraine. Then he had come to 
desire “all the wealth of China” and had become involved in 


perilous ventures at huge rates of interest. 


Could there be something true about the interpretation that 
the role of the Court Jew was hazardous not merely because 
a ruler could renounce his debts and use anti-Jewish feelings 
to get away with it but also because it put an added strain on 
the relations of credit among Jewish bankers and traders? 
After all, Samuel Levy’s Jewish creditors, some of them his 
kin, sued him over the years just as his Christian ones did. 
Jewish business relations were always somewhat turbulent — 
the quarrel between Hayyim Hamel and Judah Berlin was not 
unusual — but the basic European structure worked because 
it was founded on trust and information flow across a wide 
expanse and many boundaries. Intendant Turgot had told 
Louis XIV that the Jews of Metz performed well as traders 
because they constituted “a kind of republic and neutral 
nation for commerce among different states.” Did the role of 
Court Jew not only give support to that republic by patron- 
age but also disrupt it by concentrations of overweening 
power? 


Ralf Busch 


The Case of 
Alexander David of Braunschweig 


Plate 31 Portrait of Alexander David, ca. 1750 (cat. no. 66) 
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Origin and Family 


The Court Jews constituted a minority of the Jewish popula- 
tion, yet at the same time figured prominently in the eco- 
nomic system of Europe from the middle of the seventeenth 
until the end of the eighteenth century. One such individual 
was Alexander David, the Court Jew of Braunschweig (pl. 31), 
who was a paradigm of his social group. Though less known 
than some of his more famous contemporaries (for example, 
Wertheimer, Oppenheimer, or Lehmann), David's life and 
activity offer interesting insights into the Court Jew phenom- 
enon. 


Born in Halberstadt in 1687 to David Federschneider,! 
Alexander was the youngest of three brothers. The oldest, 
Michael David, became court agent in Hannover;? the mid- 
dle son pursued the same profession in Kassel; and, perhaps 
due to their influence, Alexander was eventually granted pro- 
tection to settle in Braunschweig in 1707. At the time of 
David's birth, Halberstadt contained a thriving community of 
some 650 Jews and was noted for its Torah scholarship and 
social welfare. Several distinguished patrons of Jewish learn- 
ing resided in the city, including Behrend Lehmann and Isaac 
Wulff. Both were Court Jews and had wide-ranging financial 
affairs in Braunschweig and beyond. 


The ability of Halberstadt Jews to merge financial success 
and traditional observance was well known, and it was in this 
atmosphere that the Davids were raised. The family was of 
considerable importance in the community and was proudly 
related to one of the central Court Jews of the age, Leffmann 
Behrens of Hannover, the Court Jew of Lower Saxony. Not 
without reason, the historian Heinrich Schnee wrote: “Next 
to the Gomperz family in Prussia, the David family furnished 
the greatest number of Court Jews.”? 


David's Establishment in Braunschweig 


In the second half of the sixteenth century, the political status 
of Jews in Germany deteriorated significantly. They were 
barely tolerated in Braunschweig, and in 1557, they were 
banished completely from the principality of Braunschweig- 
Wolfenbiittel. Their fortunes began to change only at the end 
of the Thirty Years’ War (1648), when the court assumed a 
more positive attitude that included the encouragement of 
mercantile projects under Jewish auspices.* Beginning in 
1681, Jews were regular participants at the new fair in 
Braunschweig,’ and in 1697 the Samson family settled in 
Wolfenbiittel as Court Jews, under the grant of a ducal 
privilege. 


Ralf Busch 


Plate 32 J.G. Beck and A.A. Beck, House of Alexander David 
in Braunschweig, Braunschweig, begun 1718. Ink on paper. 
Braunschweig, Stadtarchiv, Collection Nied Wolf, 13.191 


When Alexander David settled in Braunschweig in 1707, he 
had to bargain for the privileges that would be the basis of his 
own future life and work. In that year, Duke Anton Ulrich 
granted him a series of rights that were qualified by “many 
detailed regulations”:6 


1. The right to settle in Braunschweig and to be accom- 
panied by his householders with their possessions; 

2. Permission to trade wares that local merchants, small 
shopkeepers, and workers did not sell; 

3. Permission to “slaughter” [kosher meat] for his 
household; 

4. The right to lend money; 

5. The assignment, free of charge, of a “good place” 
outside the city for the burial of Jewish dead; 

6. The right to enjoy protection and justice, like every 
other subject.’ 


These privileges were to be valid for ten years. In return, 
Alexander David was required to pay four hundred 
Reichstaler to the military hospital for disabled soldiers and 
twenty-five taler per annum to the royal coffers as protection 
money. These were difficult assessments for a young man 
who had not yet amassed substantial capital and whose busi- 
ness was only developing slowly. 


Some of David’s privileges were extended as early as 1708. 
Most important, he could trade both wholesale and retail, 
thereby becoming a direct competitor of the indigenous 
trades’ council. This situation created frequent conflicts and 
complaints (also commonplace elsewhere), which were most- 
ly solved in David's favor. In the same year that his privileges 
were broadened, David married Hannah Sarah, daughter of 
Moses Cleves of Amsterdam, who frequently traveled to 
Hamburg to trade in tobacco and precious stones.’ Through 
this marriage, David solidified his connection with an impor- 
tant link in the burgeoning financial network of Sephardic 
Jewry. 


After a change of rulers in Braunschweig, David was granted 
new privileges in 1715 that guaranteed his rights to buy a 
house and to build. He established his residence and business 
offices in the former city mint on the Kohlmarkt, at the cor- 
ner of Schiitzenstrasse, portions of which he purchased as 
early as 1717 (pl. 32).? David gradually acquired more of the 
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complex and installed a tobacco factory in one section after 
receiving from the duke the court tobacco management, 
which corresponded to a state monopoly.1% He ran it success- 
fully until 1728, when the factory was given up because of 
reduced profits. When the tobacco factory section burned 
down in 1723, David seized the opportunity to erect a new 
building, making the entire complex his property. In the same 
year, David’s oldest son, David Alexander, joined his father’s 
business. : 


In 1717, the year David first bought property in 
Braunschweig, he was appointed a ducal offical and was no 
longer under the jurisdiction of the magistrate. This was the 
consequence of assuming administration of the local tobacco 
industry. A year earlier, on 20 February 1716, Alexander 
David had been nominated by Emperor Karl VI to be his 
court agent for the northern district of Germany. This was a 
rare and unique distinction, as such nominations were usual- 
ly reserved for a member of the ducal court. This nomination 
was extended to David’s son David Alexander while the latter 
was still a child.!! 


Alexander David was now firmly established in Braun- 
schweig. 


Business Activities 
As a good businessman, diversified in his financial affairs, 


David was one of those Court Jews who was able to demand 
high interest rates in the princely court of northern Germany. 


The Case of Alexander David of Braunschweig 


He also supplied grain to the army during the Seven Years’ 
War, but was not always successful, because large numbers of 
supplies fell into the hands of the French. According to 
Schnee, David lost approximately 44,819 talers from grain 
purchases in 1756 and 1757. He also traded in silver, though 
it is not certain if he was involved in coin minting. 


David’s business relationship with the reigning duke was 
entirely different, more private. One of the duties of a court 
attendant was to procure jewels. What the value of these jew- 
els was is indicated in the records of a lawsuit over a diamond 
of which David owned a third. This third had a value of sev- 
enteen thousand Reichstalers. A second third was owned by a 
Jew from Saint Petersburg, Leffmann Seligmann, and the last 
third was owned by a Jew from Hamburg, who was bankrupt 
and threatened with imprisonment. Such expensive jewelry 
was then a rarity. More often the trade was in gold rings, 
necklaces, bracelets, unmounted cut diamonds, gold and sil- 
ver cigarette cases, diamond-studded pipes, and similar 
objects, which Alexander David acquired in all parts of 
Germany and Europe for the reigning duke. There are exam- 
ples of valuables that he acquired for the duke’s art collection, 
as well as expensive gifts commissioned by the duke. 


More significant were the bank transactions. David’s first big 
loan in 1712/13 was to Duke Ludwig Rudolf, who governed 
part of the Braunschweig domains in Blankenberg. He was 
the father of Elisabeth Christina, who married Emperor Karl 
VI. David’s long-standing, close connections with the 
Viennese court were established with this first transaction. 
Ludwig Rudolf needed fifty thousand talers. Alexander David 
was then still not in a position to raise such a huge amount of 
money, but made this transaction together with Michael 
David of Hannover, through Behrend Lehmann and 
Leffmann Behrens. Ludwig Rudolf borrowed most often 
from the imperial Court Jew in Vienna, Samson Wertheimer. 


In 1733, when Princess Elisabeth Christina of Braunschweig 
married Crown Prince Friedrich of Prussia, her brother Karl 
I, Duke of Braunschweig from 1735 to 1780, married 
Friedrich’s sister Charlotte. Alexander David was asked to 
help finance the weddings, just as he had underwritten the 
engagements. He loaned money for the festivities, as well as 
for the presents. 


Prince Friedrich repeatedly took money from his spouse, for 
a total of eleven thousand Reichstalers, to build Schloss 
Rheinsberg. Alexander David lent money, not just in this case 
but also to foreign governments, which caused him large loss- 
es. The greatest demand for money, however, came from the 
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court of Braunschweig. David loaned on the security of valu- 
ables, even on the duke’s silver tableware, in the amount of 
fifty thousand Reichstalers. He may also have lent money to 
the citizens of Braunschweig, although such transactions are 
not well documented. 


The good will David enjoyed through his visits to Vienna and 
his loans later stood him in good stead when Empress Maria 
Theresa banished Prague Jewry from the capital in 1744. 
Wolf Wertheimer, the son of Samson Wertheimer, turned to 
Alexander David and bade him “to shave his beard” and trav- 
el to Vienna to intervene at the Habsburg court.!? David's 
efforts, together with those of other Court Jews, seemingly 
contributed in some way to the repeal of the decree in the fol- 
lowing year. David was officially thanked for his effort by the 
Jewish community of Hamburg, to which many Jews from 


Prague had fled. 


David's trade in German and English cloth, as well as laces 
from Brabant and other high-quality textiles, is well known. 
This trade was not restricted to Braunschweig, since he often 
bought and sold at the Leipzig Fair.13 In 1763, he proposed 
to his sovereigns the establishment of a loan and mortgage 
institution that would counteract usury. Although he did not 
share in this endeavor himself, the state-owned lending insti- 
tution always had a Jewish presence, since small-scale Jewish 
lenders usually offered more reasonable interest rates. 


Founder of the Jewish Community 


When Alexander David settled in Braunschweig in 1707, he 
was one of the first Jews to be allowed permanent residence 
in modern times. David’s case was common among Court 
Jews and Jews of means. Wishing to improve their economic 
situation and their relations with a particular Jewish financier, 
rulers were willing to break with tradition and allow resi- 
dence on a personal basis. Clearly, this could not suffice for a 
man of David’s religiosity, whose fulfillment of religious pre- 
cepts required the establishment of a congregation with a 
quorum of ten adult males and who desired to have other 
Jews enjoy the right of settlement. But this could only be 
achieved in due course. In the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Nathan Beer Isaac was able to settle in Braunschweig as 
a Court Jew. He was married to Alexander David’s daughter 
Hendel, and only through the protection of his father-in-law 
was settlement conceivable. Living essentially from his capi- 
tal, Isaac did not do any significant business. David Gouns 
arrived in Braunschweig in 1757 and received his title as 
Court Jew in 1762. He too is described as a relative of 
Alexander David, although his exact connection is 
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unknown.!* Other families with protected status also went to 
live in Braunschweig. By 1755, seven families had settled; 
shortly after Alexander David’s death, there were twenty-two. 


Without special permission, David arranged a private house 
of prayer in his home at an indefinite date. It was first record- 
ed in 1733, during an official house search. Without doubt, 
this house of prayer was also used by his guests. He also sup- 
ported a school. In 1747, his private synagogue was finally 
acknowledged by the government. Befitting a community 
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house of worship, it was extravagantly refurbished and 
enlarged in 1763 (cat. no. 47) and was used as a public syna- 
gogue until 1875, keeping alive the memory of its founder for 
more than a century. Only after David’s death were the com- 
munity’s facilities enlarged further. A cemetery was not estab- 
lished before 1797; a teacher for the congregation is men- 
tioned from 1768 on. It was Alexander David who laid the 
foundations for this growth, but even he was unable to bring 
about a rapid institutionalization of the community’s basic 
religious needs. 


The Case of Alexander David of Braunschweig 


This case represents an interesting anomaly. Good relations 
with the local and imperial authorities did not necessarily 
carry over to more than the satisfaction of the personal inter- 
ests of ruler and Court Jew. The following tradition relating 
to David illuminates this situation. According to family lore, 
when Duke Ludwig Rudolf ascended the throne of 
Braunschweig in 1731, he sent Alexander David to the court 
in Vienna to handle his financial matters. Empress Elisabeth 
Christina wished to borrow fifteen thousand talers, and the 
Braunschweig court agent was satisfied with the usual 5 per- 
cent interest. Alexander David asked only for a cloth of blue 
fabric with silver embroidery from the imperial palace. 
Desiring to reward David for his efforts on her behalf, the 
empress presented him with the desired fabric, which he ulti- 
mately turned into a Torah curtain for his private synagogue, 
integrating court style with Jewish ceremonial art. The cur- 
tain remained in the synagogue until the twentieth century, 
when it was noted by G. Rúlf.15 


Plate 33 J.H.K. (?), Duke August the Younger as a Scholar, 
Braunschweig, 1659. Oil on oak panel. Wolfenbiittel, 
Herzog Anton Ulrich Bibliothek, Bildnisse B10 


Plate 34 Interior of the Old Synagogue in Braunschweig, 1865 
(cat. no. 240) 


Patron of Arts and Sciences 


‘Torah and Talmud studies, in which he also involved his older 
sons, were an integral part of David’s life. Jewish scholars 
were welcome in his home, and some, like Samuel ben Elkan, 
remained for long periods. Another visitor was the adventur- 
er Simon von Geldern (1720-1788), who recorded in his 
travel diary a visit to David that lasted from December 1755 
until 7 January 1756.16 Von Geldern recalled that he acquired 
a gold snuff box from David, which proves again that the 
Court Jew also was a dealer in small precious objects.!17 From 
Braunschweig, von Geldern went to Wolfenbiittel, where he 
visited the Samson family. 


Samuel ben Elkan emphasized, with some poetic license, how 
David supported Elkan’ studies financially, as well as under- 
writing the publication of his work Sefer m'kom Shmuel, 
published in Altona in 1738.18 The author praised the library 
of the Braunschweig Court Jew and mentioned it as a “special 
room upstairs, and there were a table, bed, chair and lamp, a 
house full of books"!9 — obviously a special room next to 
David’s private synagogue in which he kept his valuables. 
When David made a gift of the synagogue to the Braun- 
schweig community, he wished to have his room preserved, 
although the contents were to remain the property of the 
family. Quite rightly, Cecil Roth observed that in David’s syn- 
agogue, the foundation of the first Jewish museum was laid.20 
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Still extant in Braunschweig at the beginning of the twentieth 
century were the aforementioned Torah curtain of 1732 and 
a menorah owned by David.?! In his family’s possession were 
his Torah binders and spice box. Very important are the man- 
uscripts commissioned by him, which are today in the posses- 
sion of the Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum (cat. no. 
104).22 In the two-volume mahzor, or holiday prayer book on 
parchment, the scribe Isaac Eisik from Jestedt near Eschwege 
honored his employer and praised him lavishly. The manu- 
script and its rich decorations were completed in 1774. It is 
worth noting that on the last page, its price was indicated as 
seventy florins in louis d'or.?3 


Among Alexander David’s other possessions was a manuscript 
in two parts dedicated to the Jewish community of 
Braunschweig (cat. no. 90). Dated 1726, its text consists of a 
daily prayer book and a book of psalms written by Arye Lob 
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Cohen. It is not known whether this manuscript was com- 
missioned or if David purchased it.2* It is clear, however, that 
all of the items he acquired for his Kunstkammer were reli- 
gious in nature. i 


We are indebted to David’s aesthetic taste for two portraits of 
him. One belonged to the community.25 It shows a sixty-year- 
old man in court costume with wig. Self-consciously indicat- 
ing his social position, his success is as evident as his serious 
character. Another portrait, preserved in reproduction,?6 
shows him at the end of his life. 


Plate 35 Tobacco Society of Friedrich Wilhelm I, ca. 1725 
(cat. no. 146) 


Plate 36 The Old Tobacco Factory in Hainburg, 1785 (cat. no. 152) 


The Case of Alexander David of Braunschweig 


Later Years and Descendants 


Alexander David served five rulers for fifty-seven years as 
court and financial agent. An astounding phenomenon! 
Competitors’ envy and hostility could not undermine his 
position. He remained trusted at the court his whole life. Not 
all his businesses were successful, yet he bequeathed to his 
heirs somewhat more than 155,000 Reichstalers, a 
respectable sum. Despite his achievements, many shadows 
fell on him, especially on his private life. 


David's son from his first marriage died young.?’ His wife 
Hannah Sarah died in 1746 and was buried in Halberstadt. 
David’s second marriage was less happy, as the young woman 
was a spendthrift and did little for the education of their three 
sons, Herz Samson, Simon Alexander, and Simson Alexander. 
David allowed them to be instructed by relatives outside his 
home, in order to obtain good educations for them. When 
David died, his young sons were represented by a guardian on 
account of their business incompetence. They subsequently 
became spendthrifts and gave rise to many complaints.28 We 
have more information about the children of David's first 
marriage, who engaged in business and married into other 
merchant families. 


Alexander David died in Braunschweig on 14 October 1765. 
Old and tired is inscribed on his tombstone in Halberstadt.?? 
“A ducal hearse pulled by four horses, accompanied by ser- 
vants of the court, brought the earthly remains of the depart- 
ed one to the appointed place.”30 No other Court Jew was 


ever honored in this fashion. David had ordained in his will 
of 1761 that the settlement of his estate “should be executed 
when ... my soulless body is brought to Halberstadt accord- 
ing to my wishes and buried according to Jewish custom.”*! 
By that he meant the place next to his first wife in the oldest 
cemetery in Halberstadt. His grave cannot be found today.?? 


After Alexander David’s death, none of his sons in 
Braunschweig developed comparable business acumen. It was 
the Samson family in Wolfenbiittel and Braunschweig that 
was now favored by the court. Israel Jacobson married into 
the family of Herz Samson, and after his father-in-law’s death 
he became a financial agent and rabbi in Braunschweig. He 
was in contact with many courts, especially Hessen, Baden, 
and Mecklenburg. Jacobson participated in the struggle for 
Jewish Emancipation, especially during the French period, 
when as president of the consistory in the kingdom of 
Westphalia he was the leader of the new movement.’ 
Jacobson was also active in the political fight for 
Emancipation in other countries. 


In Braunschweig, Israel Jacobson was a successful financial 
agent through his manifold businesses, but he outgrew his 
role as Court Jew. In effect, he was the last financial agent, 
with him ended dependence on a court. Jacobson functioned 
independently in business, was a fighter for equality and 
human rights, and also worked to reform education in both 
Seesen and Wolfenbüttel. While Alexander David had been a 
typical Court Jew, functioning in a traditional way, the life of 
Israel Jacobson points to new and better times. 
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Deborah Hertz 


The Despised Queen of Berlin 
Jewry, or the Life and Times 
of Esther Liebmann* 


*I am grateful to Todd Endelman and Natalie Zemon Davis, to my colleagues in 
my department in Binghamton, and to my students at the University of Haifa for 
stimulating my thinking on Esther Liebmann’s life and times. 


Plate 37 Portrait of Court few with Ring, 1702 (?) (cat. no. 144) 
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It was early in the year 1713 that Esther Liebmann’s final 
spell of very bad luck began. That someone with her power 
and wealth would fall very far very quickly was characteristic 
of the era. Not all observers of Liebmann’s fall attributed her 
demise to random bad luck. Rather, many of her contempo- 
raries, Jewish and Christian alike, interpreted it as punish- 
ment for decades of greed, greed for wealth and greed for 
power.! 


Liebmann’s fall began in January, when her royal patron, 
King Friedrich I of Prussia, became very ill. Always a sickly 
hypochondriac, his final decline began one night while fast 
asleep in his palace in Berlin. His third wife, who was inter- 
mittently schizophrenic, suffered a hysterical episode and ran 
screaming toward his chambers. She crashed through the 
glass door and cut herself, landing in the king’s bedchamber. 
The disturbed queen was covered with blood, and her mishap 
awakened the king. Friedrich suffered a shock, since he was 
sure that he had seen “the white lady,” a legendary ghost that 
Hohenzollern rulers were thought to see before death. After 
that most unpleasant episode, Friedrich’s health deteriorated 
quickly. He died at the end of February.’ 


Without the king to protect her, Esther Liebmann lost her 
position as the most powerful, perhaps the only truly power- 
ful, female Court Jew in all of Germany, the woman who was 
subsequently described as “one of the two most successful 
capitalists in the Berlin of her day.”? Liebmann’s services as 
jewelry merchant were definitely not desired by Friedrich I’s 
successor, his son Friedrich Wilhelm I, who turned from 
ostentation to simplicity, from profligacy and debt to frugal 
parsimony. Valets, court trumpeters, ladies-in-waiting, silver 
butlers, plume embellishers, pastry chefs, and many others 
were also dismissed by Friedrich Wilhelm. Rose gardens were 
uprooted, to be replaced by cabbages and turnips.* It was 
rumored that Liebmann feared punishment by the new king 
and tried to flee Berlin. According to legend, she was arrest- 
ed the night he came to power under suspicion of “dispro- 
portionate profits” and taken away by coach to prison in 
Spandau.’ What we do know for certain is that the new king 
placed her under house arrest for ten weeks and then appoint- 
ed a committee to investigate her finances. The committee 
ultimately issued a public charge that over the years, when 
Liebmann had sold the deceased king so many precious 
stones and jewelry, she had defrauded him. Liebmann 
responded that it was actually King Friedrich who was 
indebted to her, but her appeal was emphatically rejected. In 
the end, she was forced to pay close to a hundred thousand 
taler. Even after surrendering this enormous sum, Liebmann 
remained a wealthy woman, but her public financial role was 
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clearly over. A year and a half later, in April 1714, Liebmann 
passed away. 


At the time of her death in 1714, Esther Liebmann had been 
a decisive presence in Berlin for a very long time, roughly half 
a century. She had lived through a dramatic epoch in Berlin, 
which she helped to shape. She had arrived in the city in the 
1660s, when the Jewish population was still quite small. Just 
months after her death, in September 1714, Berlins new 
public synagogue opened its doors; the wealth and public 
acceptance of the Jewish community were displayed for all 
to see.® 


To appreciate the changes in Berlin Jewish life during Esther 
Liebmann’s years there, we must remind ourselves of the 
gruesome end of the previous Jewish community, expelled in 
1571 not just from Berlin, but from the entire province of 
Brandenburg because of accusations against its most power- 
ful member, Lippold.’ In the century that followed Lippold’s 
very nasty end, Brandenburg’s Hohenzollern ruling family 
found itself in a variety of difficulties, some of which eventu- 
ally were resolved with the help of a handful of wealthy Jews. 
The Thirty Years’ War left Brandenburg depopulated and 
impoverished. Also, the 1648 Treaty of Westphalia did not 
really put an end to war in central Europe, as Swedish soldiers 
continued to occupy towns and regions in the Hohenzollern 
territories for another twenty-five years. But eventually, the 
Swedes were ousted, and in the process of waging war a pow- 
erful Hohenzollern state was built. 


For war was central, utterly central, to forging the scattered 
Hohenzollern territories into 4 geographically larger, more 
absolutist, and economically more developed dynastic state. 
Funding for war required an improved taxation system. 
Coordination of a centralized standing army required the 
elector’s control over local nobles and town councils. And to 
fight at all meant recruiting soldiers, feeding them, clothing 
them with uniforms, and equipping them with horses and 
weapons. This was a tall order indeed, because the army 
included not just male soldiers but also their families and 
dependents, who traveled with them. In this setting, it would 
be army supply, not moneylending, minting, or trade in pre- 
cious stones, that would open the door to renewed Jewish set- 
tlement in Berlin. When he first became ruler in 1640, 
Elector Friedrich Wilhelm thought he could build up his 
army without the help of Jewish merchants. To be sure, even 
then there were Jews scattered through the Hohenzollern 
territories to whom he might have turned. But in 1640 — 
indeed through the 1660s — Berlin remained empty of Jews 
altogether. 
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Plate 38 Haggadah, Joseph ben David Leipnik, scribe 1737 
(cat. no. 92) 


It was at this juncture that Israel Aaron, Esther’s first hus- 
band, entered Berlin and our story. His family had been 
expelled when Lippold had been executed in 1571.9 During 
the 1650s, Aaron had gradually made himself indispensable to 
the elector by his efficient use of a wide network of small 
Jewish traders in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, from whom 
he bought food and supplies for the Hohenzollern army.!% At 
some point, he began supplying not just the army but also the 
court household. In 1663, Israel Aaron was invited to settle in 
Berlin, a coveted prize for loyal service. Our main character, 
Esther, went to Berlin and married Israel sometime during 
the 1660s. Where they met and how old each was when they 
married are as yet unknown. We do know that Esther had 
been born to the prominent Schulhof family in Prague, where 
Israel Aaron’s grandparents had lived.!! Esther’s mother, Jitl, 
moreover, had been born in Glogau, Aaron’s birthplace, and 
had lived there before she married.!? 


In the decade between Israel Aaron’s arrival in Berlin and his 
death in 1673, his services to the elector were constantly 
expanding and diversifying. Relying on contacts in 
Amsterdam and Hamburg who imported silver from South 
America, Aaron supplied the Königsberg mint and provided 
the court household with everything from spices, to carriages, 
to mules, to wine. His household expanded as well. Aaron 
brought one son from a previous marriage into the home he 
shared with Esther, and one or both of his parents lived with 
them as well. Together he and Esther had two sons. Esther’s 
parents lived with the family, too, and were also active as mer- 
chants. Although no other extended Jewish families had per- 
mission to live in Berlin, a Berlin city councilman known for 
his dislike of Jews complained that the home the Aaron clan 
was renting attracted “many Jews from elsewhere,” and so 
“the Jews who bargain and swindle have again made a good 
beginning” in Berlin." 


Although in later years we know quite a lot about Esther’s 
public role as a jewelry trader and coin minter, for her years 
as Israel Aaron’s wife the record is silent. The award of the 
Hofjudin title quite soon after Israel died in 1673 suggests, 
however, that her abilities were known to the elector. In 
Selma Stern’s words, Esther was “a born politician, clever and 
diplomatic, and almost consumed by a fervent ambition.” In 
Stern’s view, there was something quite “grand” in Esther’s 
“strength, her generosity, her unusual and continuous energy 
for life and the clever focussing of her passionate tempera- 
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ment.”!+ We must add for the record that she was thought to 
be quite beautiful, although no portrait has survived.!5 


As for Aaron himself, the only description that has surfaced is 
that he was a “stern and cross-grained man.”!6 Those few 
words do fit well with the unflattering but most revealing 
story of his behind-the-scenes manipulations in 1671, when 
two other Jewish families were allowed to settle in Berlin. 
After Emperor Leopold I of Austria decided to expel the 
entire Jewish community of Vienna in 1670, several of the 
wealthiest families turned to Elector Friedrich Wilhelm to 
offer their commercial services in return for the right of set- 
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tlement in Berlin.17 The irony is that the one Jew who had 
already profited from the elector's largesse was the one who 
tried to convince Friedrich Wilhelm not to take in any of the 
Viennese families. Aaron believed that the presence of other 
wealthy Jewish merchants would harm his hard-won position. 
Sympathy was apparently absent. Aaron's behavior in this 
episode shows that not all Court Jews were willing to use 
their connections to help other Jews. 


It was only because the elector persevered that the ruler and 
Aaron came to an agreement that two extended Viennese 
families, the Abraham Ries clan and the Benedikt Veit clan, 
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could settle in Berlin. Another forty-eight families were 
admitted into the province of Brandenburg, but denied 
entrance to Berlin, for the time being. Moreover, Aaron 
insisted that the letters of protection issued to both newcom- 
er families contain a clause promising that they would not 
compete in business with him. The elector also guaranteed 
that Aaron would have the right to approve all future Jewish 
immigrants into Berlin. It was at this point that the fledgling 
Berlin community was first given the right to employ a rabbi, 
and it comes as no surprise to learn that Israel Aaron chose 
the man who was known as his house-rabbi.!8 Aaron’s desire 
to continue to be of unique use to the elector was altogether 
logical in that setting. The elector obviously had a different 
plan, which was to add more Court Jews to his retinue. All 
things considered, it is interesting how much bargaining 
power Aaron enjoyed with the elector, not how he chose to 
use that power. 


As matters developed, Aaron was unable to limit the growth 
of the Berlin community. On the contrary, the arrival of the 
two extended Viennese families was the occasion for a formal 
opening of Berlin to the many Jews who wished to settle there 
to enjoy economic and religious conditions that were 
extremely lenient and favorable for the times.!? 


But unfortunately for Israel Aaron’s soon-to-be-widowed 
wife, Esther, his agreement with the elector to eliminate the 
competition did not guarantee a smooth financial end to his 
story. After Aaron died in 1673, she found herself in a variety 
of difficulties. The centerpiece of her problems was that 
Aaron owed a lot of money to his local Christian suppliers, 
perhaps because the elector owed him a lot of money.20 A 
satirical mock will distributed after Aaron’s death hints mali- 
ciously at some fantasy solutions to his tangled net of prob- 
lems. For example, the elector is obligated to pay all of 
Aaron’s debts.?! After that tidy formulation, the tone becomes 
slapstick. Privy Councillor von Canstein is to receive Aaron’s 
undershirt, Frau Carllschen is to receive his patched stock- 
ings, and Rabbi Barukh Levi of Vienna is to receive his last 
bowel movement! The pamphlet’s author and at least some of 
its readers bore Aaron no good will. Indeed the pamphlet has 
been cited as evidence that Israel Aaron was a “veritable 
Judas” to his fellow Jews.?2 


After Aaron died, Esther struggled to support the extended 
family for which she was responsible. Whatever the chal- 
lenges that faced her at this juncture, it seems dubious that 
someone in her place would have become “penniless” 
overnight, as one historian has asserted.23 She eventually 
prospered as a widow, becoming more prominent as an inde- 
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pendent merchant in her status as Hofjudin. But her new title 
apparently made for no easy financial or legal solutions to her 
central problem, the apparent bankruptcy of her husband’s 
estate. Indeed the status of Aaron’s estate was complex 
enough for the elector to establish a special commission to 
investigate what he was owed. Esther found enemies every- 
where, including some among her deceased husband’s family, 
who filed suits in both Jewish and civil courts to contest his 
will.2+ The tension within her own household must have been 
intense, since her husband’s mother and sister were living 


with her. 


Esther was later admired for her clever tactics in defending 
herself against claimants. She omitted from her affidavits any 
request that the elector repay bis debts to Aaron’s estate. 
Readers of the malicious pamphlet — and many other gossips 
in town — knew well how smoothly the elector’s repayment 
would have enabled her to pay angry suppliers. But in the 
end, Esther got her way. First, she succeeded in obtaining a 
two-year moratorium on paying her creditors. A full decade 
later, in 1684, the verdict was finally announced. Esther won 
and was released from all of Israel Aaron’s debts.25 


Other sorts of bad luck befell Esther in these years. In the 
winter of 1675, Swedish troops invaded Berlin.26 Esther, pre- 
sumably with the rest of her household, escaped to Prague. 
Rumor had it that she left Berlin on the advice of a Christian 
merchant named Schadebrodt, one of the suppliers angrily 
awaiting payment from Aaron’s estate.27 His suggestion that 
she leave Berlin may well have been self-interested, for 
according to some she owed Herr Schadebrodt a large sum of 
money. To satisfy his demands, Esther gave him a bond 
before she left for Prague. He interpreted one clause as per- 
mission to use her house and to appropriate her belongings. 
One view is that he “illegally” forced his way into her home 
on the Stralauerstrasse and “removed furniture, beds, copper 
vessels and clothing, [and] burned letters and business ledgers 
in the street.”28 Esther was apparently never one to suffer 
blows passively. After her return to Berlin, she presented a 
written complaint to the elector, lamenting that she and her 
small children “had to sleep on the ground and borrow table- 
ware.” Perhaps her fate was that hard, her suffering that 
great. Or perhaps she had mastered the rhetorical power of 
the hyperbolic phrase so characteristic of her times. 


In 1676, three years after Israel Aaron’s death, Esther’s second 
and more famous husband, Jost Liebmann, came to live in 
Berlin. Esther had procured him a pass to trade in the capital, 
a coveted privilege.2? In addition to whatever emotional joy 
Jost and Esther found with each other, in purely economic 
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terms both seem to have benefitted greatly from this new 


alliance. The match was balanced in several ways. Both were 
widowed. Because most of her assets were tied up in court 
cases, Esther reportedly had only a “small” dowry, but she 
had her Hofjudin title. Although eventually Liebmann report- 
edly would become “the richest Jew in Germany,” at the time 
of their marriage, he was certainly not yet very wealthy, 
although he had been born into a prominent German fami- 
1y.30 What is striking about the match is how much Esther 
had to offer as the widow of Israel Aaron. Her connections to 
the elector, her title, her centrality in the still small local 
Jewish community, as well as her beauty and her dowry must 
have made her a noteworthy widow on the contemporary 
marriage market. 


For more than a quarter century, until Jost’s death at 62 in 
1701, Esther and Jost Liebmann were a most formidable 
team. Their household was sizable: six children of their own, 
in addition to the two from Esther and Israel Aaron’s union, 
the child from Aaron’s first marriage, and whatever children 
Jost brought from his first marriage. Esther’s parents lived 
with them as well. With the war era finally over in 1677, the 
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Plate 39 Hanukkah Menorah, 1706-32 (cat. no. 130) 


need for military supplies was radically reduced, and the 
Great Elector’s Court Jews turned to supplying the court and 
the mint with precious metals. One of the elector’s chief ambi- 
tions was to diminish the circulation of foreign coins in his 
realm. ‘To this end the Liebmanns devoted their considerable 
energies. That it was “their energies” and not just “his ener- 
gies” is at least Selma Stern’s reading of the sources. In Stern’s 
judgment, Esther’s role was not at all subordinate; she “con- 
tinually appears at his side and pushes him forward.”31 As for 
Jost, Stern was more critical, finding him “unsympathetic in 
his careless energy, his blunt audacity and his speculative 
fever.” 


Thanks to a remarkable volume listing all visitors to the 
Leipzig Fair, we have independent confirmation that Esther 
did indeed work actively alongside Jost in the jewelry and 
precious stone trade.?? In the late 1670s, just after their mar- 
riage, Jost went alone to the fair every year. In the decade that 
followed, no one from the Liebmann family, strangely 
enough, attended. But during the 1690s, Jost and Esther and 
their son Isaac visited the fair four times, together. After Jost 
died in 1702, Esther attended many fairs as a widow, some- 
times alongside one or more of her sons and even once with 
a daughter. That is not at all surprising. There was ample 
sanction for widows, Jewish and Christian alike, to continue 
in their husbands’ businesses.33 It is Esther's work at the fair 
while Jost was still alive that is noteworthy. Her contempo- 
rary Glückel von Hameln (Glikl bas Judah Leib), for instance, 
never visited the fair alongside her husband Hayyim, only 
attending once she had become a widow.?* 


The Liebmanns may have been the richest and most power- 
ful Jewish family in Berlin, but they eventually were sur- 
rounded by others. By 1700, there were over fifteen hundred 
Jews in the city, a very rapid growth indeed in the years since 
1671.35 Roughly two-thirds of the community belonged to 
vergleitete families who had an official “letter of protection” 
from the elector. The rest, the “unprotected,” were usually 
employed by the community itself as rabbis, teachers, butch- 
ers, or the like or worked directly for the head of a protected 
family as a clerk, tutor, or domestic. 


It was in the fights over the control of private home syna- 
gogues that the limits of the Jewish community’s power — 
and of Esther's power — emerged quite clearly. Although the 
terms of the official 1671 opening of Berlin to Jewish immi- 
gration were extremely positive in regard to trading opportu- 
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nities, government officials were adamant that no public syn- 
agogue would be allowed. Their rationale was that those with 
anti-Jewish sentiments would be offended by public Jewish 
prayer, and it was better for the Jews themselves to pray pri- 
vately in home synagogues generally sponsored by the lead- 
ing families. Disputes about the home synagogues became 
ugly indeed during the last two decades of the seventeenth 
century, and on into the new century as well. 


The Liebmanns’ home synagogue was not established until 
the mid-1680s. Before that, the two Viennese families spon- 
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sored Berlin’s only “official” private synagogue, in the home 
they shared.36 In 1684, the Liebmanns received permission to 
sponsor Berlin’s “only” synagogue, supposedly replacing the 
Viennese synagogue. They hired a rabbi, who was also Jost’s 
nephew and son-in-law. They also sponsored a yeshiva. But 
even after 1684, the Viennese synagogue remained open, and 
a decade later, it was officially recognized. This compromise 
was inadequate in eliminating the competitive fistfights that 
continued to erupt over who would attend which synagogue. 
By 1695, the government had decided that it would be better 
to allow more private houses of prayer, and any Jewish head 
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Plate 40 Portrait of Joseph Van Geldern, ca. 1785 (cat. no. 153) 


Plate 41 A.B. Goblin, Interior of the Heidereutergasse Synagogue, 
Berlin, Berlin, ca. 1720, engraving; Berlin, Kartenabteilung 
Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, Y 55 386 


of household was allowed to sponsor worship in his home. 
Eventually, because of all of the infighting, government offi- 
cials decided to allow a public synagogue. Although Esther 
Liebmann fought passionately against that decision, in the 
end, just before her demise, she lost. 


One reason for the leading families’ struggle to control 
prayer services was that power within the community was key 
to being favored by the ruler and his officials. But power and 
privilege also flowed in the other direction; favor of the ruler 
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legitimized control over other Jews.3” Take the example of 
the Liebmanns’ long-term struggle to remove a prime com- 
petitor, Moses Benjamin Wulff, from their midst.*8 Wulff’s 
family had been in Berlin since 1672, and both his uncle and 
his father were leaders in the community.3? Moses Wulff was 
nicknamed the “tall Berliner” because of his unusual height. 
Sometime in the 1680s, he began to jockey for a privileged 
position as jewelry trader to the court, on a level with the 
Liebmanns. The conflict caused Jost and the “tall Berliner” to 
exchange blows, and not in an obscure place, but at the home 
of the president of the Department of Finance. But in spite of 
Wulff’s “bold venturesomeness,” Liebmann had superior 
connections.* He prevailed on the elector to order Wulff not 
only out of Berlin, but out of the whole of the province of 
Brandenburg. And so one day in the middle of winter, Wulff, 
his wife, his parents, and his two small children were hound- 


ed out of the city. All of his property was confiscated. 


In the end, Wulff became the major Court Jew at Prince 
Leopold’s court in Anhalt-Dessau. The rivalry with the 
Liebmanns was not yet over. Wulff tried to return to Berlin 
in the 1690s, but the Liebmanns intervened again to keep 
him out. This time, the king decided that if Wulff were to be 
kept out of Berlin by refusing him a letter of protection, the 
Liebmanns would have to pay all of his debts.4! The 
Liebmanns then made a move that was undoubtedly unpop- 
ular among their fellow Jews. They tried to transfer the oblig- 
ation to pay Wulff’s debts to the entire Jewish community. 
When this strategy failed, they settled on a compromise posi- 
tion, paying half of Wulff’s obligations themselves. 


The dominance the Liebmanns managed to exert over their 
community was obviously troubling for many, for those who 
did not need their patronage and, perhaps even more, for 
those who did need it. There were complaints that the 
Leibmanns’ absolute control made the community a “laugh- 
ingstock” among European Jewry.* But until shortly before 
Esther's death, when she lost the battle against the erection of 
a public synagogue, the opposition was not very successful. 
Perhaps the Liebmanns were powerful because the large and 
sudden immigration of other Jews inevitably meant that those 
who had “gotten there first” would be able to dominate with 
minimum resistance. What is so striking about observing 
these fights across the distance of time is how devoid they 
were of religious content. One interpretation is that the lack 
of any serious religious debate in Berlin at the time was one 
reason why the power struggles were so intense.* 


Esther and Jost's reign lasted for a quarter century, until his 
death in 1702. The time of Esther's second widowhood, from 
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1702 until 1713, were the years of her greatest activity, 
prominence, and power. Key to her successes in these years 
was the match between her services and the flamboyant polit- 
ical style of the new ruler, Friedrich I, who had come to 
power in 1688, when his father, Friedrich Wilhelm, had died. 
Friedrich I had been the elector for thirteen years before he 
managed, after much intrigue, to have the Habsburg emper- 
or Leopold elevate his title to king. Friedrich’s promotion was 
much more than a personal achievement for a man who pas- 
sionately loved decorations and titles, although it was that, 
With his the scattered 
Hohenzollern territories were unified into a new central 


too. appointment as king, 
European monarchy called Brandenburg-Prussia — eventu- 
ally Prussia. The coronation took place in January 1701, 
almost a year before Jost’s death. In the almost three centuries 
since, Königsberg has probably never seen the like of that 
truly splendid event. Fir trees were hung with oranges and 
lemons, bonfires burned brightly, bells rang, cannons fired, 
fountains flowed with wine, oxen turned on spits, and thou- 
sands came to eat, to drink, to watch. The Liebmanns were, 
of course, involved in supplying the jewels deemed necessary 
to announce Friedrich’s new status. The stones they procured 
from Venice for the new crown cost 180,000 talers!* 


As things developed, Friedrich I and the newly widowed 
Esther Liebmann turned out to be a very good match. The 
king required a seemingly endless supply of luxury items, and 
Esther provided them. Throughout his rule, Friedrich invest- 
ed a huge percentage of the court budget in the decoration of 
his gardens, his carriages, his food, and his body. His first 
wife, Sophie Charlotte, who presided over her own house- 
hold, was a cultured woman with high intellectual ambitions. 
The music, art, architecture, and scholarship she advocated 
added to the new state’s large budget. Friedrich’s meticulous 
attention to protocol and his financial outlays for display have 
been interpreted as compensation for his painfully inadequate 
body. His hunchback, the worst curse, earned him the nick- 
name Crooked Fritz. Expensive decorations may well have 
suited his personal needs, but more was at work here than his 
body and his personality. In the Europe of his time, the king’s 
attention to surface splendor was seen as fitting and appro- 
priate. Like many rulers of his day, he believed that extrava- 
gant display enhanced his court’s prestige, both within the 
country and abroad. It would take many decades, in Prussia 
as elsewhere, before the physical body of the ruler and his 
household would cease to be the central representations of 
the state. 


Once installed back in Berlin as Friedrich I, the new king lav- 
ished hospitality on foreign guests. No one could leave with- 
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Plate 42 Liber Amicorum of Brunette Oppenheim, 1790 
(cat. no. 111) 


out an expensive gift. Presents ranged from pieces of golden 
tableware, to snuffboxes covered in diamonds, to silver can- 
dlesticks, to elegant jewelry. But some, perhaps many, gift- 
laden visitors preferred cash. After leaving Friedrich’s palace, 
they could take their gifts to Madame Liebmann, who report- 
edly “bought promptly and paid well.”46 Everyone but the 
naive king seemed to profit, since Madame Liebmann then 
offered the same items back to him, with a considerable 
increase in their price. Soon his debt to her rose above a quar- 
ter of a million talers.*7 Some proportion of this debt Esther 
recouped through management of the mint, which she had 
been awarded back in 1700, expressly for this purpose. But in 
the end she lost more than the king, who never had to pay her 
what he owed. His stupidity was a perfect match for the clev- 
erness of his Court Jew. It is no wonder that neither Esther 
nor King Friedrich were terribly well-liked by ordinary 
Berliners. 


In that last decade of her life, which was also the new king’s 
last decade, Esther was more exclusively privileged by the 
crown than ever before. The king instructed his staff to allow 
her to visit him whenever she wished. When he established a 
Jewish Commission in 1708 to streamline the chaotic regula- 
tions governing the Jewish community, Esther was declared 
exempt from its decisions. But her ultimate failure to prevent 
the community from building the new public synagogue sug- 
gests that no single Court Jew, however favored, could easily 
dominate its affairs, as had been the case in the past. 


Just what are we to make of Esther Liebmann’s life? To begin 
with, many of her accomplishments confirm current views 
about Jewish women of the early modern period in central 
Europe. Most historians agree that it was not terribly unusu- 
al for Jewish women to possess the linguistic and bookkeep- 
ing skills to work as jewelry traders alongside their husbands, 
and independently after their husband’s deaths.*8 An anecdo- 
tal survey from Liebmann’s era is suggestive. Glikl bas Judah 
Leib’s own mother and grandmother were both active mer- 
chants. Other names of female merchants have come down to 
us, including the “wife” of Bernard Isaac, Zippora 
Goldschmidt, Esther Rosenberg, the “widow” of Isaac 
Liebmann, Susanne Wahl, the “widow” of Lehman Jonas, 
Judith Oppenheimer, the “wife” of Moses Benjamin Wulff, 
and finally Esther Spanier.*? The published list of visitors at 
the Leipzig Fair frequently includes women merchants, and 
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close analysis of this volume would yield us rich knowledge of 
how frequent it was for women, especially women who were 
not widows, to work there. 


Pondering the very existence of even a handful of women 
identified as active merchants requires explanation. That 
some well-to-do Jewish women in central Europe spoke and 
possibly wrote the proper German presumed necessary for 
merchandising is illuminating. The conventional wisdom, 
after all, is that women were more restricted to Yiddish.*0 
And how can we account for the evidence that some wealthy 
Jewish women worked with their husbands and not just as 
widows? The wider community had an incentive to allow 
widows to work, especially those with children, to support 
their dependents and not to create financial burdens for oth- 
ers. But why would a wealthy Jewish woman like Esther 
Liebmann work publicly alongside both of her husbands? 
Her family did not seem to need her productive labor, nor 
was either husband busy studying sacred texts. ‘Those are two 
standard explanations for Jewish women’s economic activity 
that may well be appropriate for nineteenth-century eastern 
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European women, but that clearly do not fit the Court Jews’ 
setting. >! 


To understand why rich women worked publicly while their 
husbands were alive, we should look at some structural fea- 
tures of their marriages and at the work conditions of the 
Jewish elite. We know that wealthy Jewish women’s dowries 
were comparatively high and that they were an important 
source of support for the new couple.52 The wife’ solid finan- 
cial contribution may have enhanced her standing within the 
marriage and served as her independent capital. It is also 
important to remember Jacob Katz’s classic emphasis on the 
relative economic independence of Jewish nuclear families in 
the early modern central European setting.’ Young couples 
— and we know they could be very young indeed — may have 
lived for the first few years with the older generation. But 
once married, the new family was on its own economically. In 
the early years, while building up their business, there may 
thus have been an incentive for the wife to help. Once the 
couple was established, she may have continued to participate 
even though the funds were there to support her leisure. 
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Perhaps the most obvious aspect of elite Jewish life which 


promoted women’ public commercial work is that, given the 


dispersed nature of Jewish settlement, much travel was 
involved.’* Glikl bas Judah Leib’s autobiography frequently 
discusses her husband’s departures and her important respon- 
sibilities while he was away. We must also remember the 


complex efforts required to match children with appropriate 
spouses, projects that also involved considerable travel. 
Marriage and business overlapped so much in this setting that 
it seems difficult to separate them clearly. Glikl’s intricate 
descriptions of the delicate negotiations involved in her chil- 
dren’s matches suggest that she may have handled this task on 
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Plate 43 Portrait of Jacob (Ephraim) Dufresne, early nineteenth 
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her own. In a setting where marriage was important business 
in the most literal sense, being a public, money-wise mother 
may have contributed greatly to the legitimation of women’ 
work as merchants. 


In sum, Esther Liebmann’ activities as a public merchant 
wife, mother, and widow may have taken place at a very grand 
economic level, but her business role fits nicely into the 
emerging picture of Jewish women of the time. Where she 
surprises and confuses is in her role as “despised queen” of 
her own tribe. That she as awoman would have been able to 
dominate a home synagogue is a sharp challenge to the cur- 
rent view that women were always marginalized in public 
worship and that we must look to Jewish women’s domestic 
rituals and life-cycle prayers in Yiddish to find their spiritual 
place.55 Compare what we know of Esther’s power-hungry 
behavior and reputation to the tone of Glikl bas Judah Leib 
as she portrayed herself, living in a seamless net of nuclear 
family, extended family, local Jewish community, and the 
wider world of the international Jewish elite. For Glikl, duty, 
loyalty, and tribal affiliation seem to have been experienced as 
natural and as deeply pleasurable. She admitted to criticism of 
some in her community, but she refused to name names.%6 
Surely the point is not to pronounce on the ethical dimen- 
sions of their contrasting behavior, but to try to explain how 
Esther’s behavior was even possible. One reason Glikl may 
have behaved like the classic “woman of valor” rather than a 
domineering queen is that her position in the Germany-wide 
Jewish economic pyramid was considerably below Esther 
Liebmann’s.>7 


Just as queens and princesses and other noble women could 
more easily flout gender stereotypes because of their posi- 
tions at the summit of both class and status hierarchies, so too 
Esther Liebmann’s leadership style can perhaps be explained 
by her level of wealth. Then too there is the fascinating pos- 
sibility that Esther behaved as she did in part because she 
modeled herself on a real queen. Glikl lived in Hamburg, in 
a world without a court, without a king, without a queen. And 
while we do not know precisely how intimate Esther was with 
the ruling family in Berlin, she certainly had the chance to 
observe it closely. It may thus be quite relevant indeed that 
the Prussian court under Friedrich I was a hotbed of schemes 
and intrigues. The focus of these intrigues was often women 
born into the humbler estates who had married up and who 
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aimed even higher through real, and even faked, adultery.58 
This is not to suggest that Esther literally exchanged her 
body for financial or political favors. ‘There is no evidence of 


that. 


But in explaining her style of leadership among her own, it is 
to the Christian women at court that we must turn to find a 
model for Esther’s behavior. She acted like a vindictive, dom- 
ineering queen, and there is nowhere else in the female 
Jewish world of her day to find a model for that style. Queen 
Sophie Charlotte was once described as a femme fatale, “the 
only role by which a woman of that time could gain recogni- 
tion for herself — especially if she were an intellectual.”5? 
That description fits Liebmann, too: the femme fatale of the 
Court Jews’ world. Her sense of herself and her role seems to 
have been absolutely distant from the Jewish world, largely 
determined by the court she served. That she served that 
court without being surrounded by a settled, entrenched 
Jewish community helps explain how she could escape the 
world of Jewish norms, especially Jewish female values. 
Esther Liebmann seems to have imitated Sophie Charlotte 
without really entering her world. And the persona she has 
left behind for posterity is thus quite troubling. Those who 
find Glikl bas Judah Leib’s self-portrayal as the classic 
“woman of virtue” not quite believable or a bit prissy may feel 
relieved to get a glimpse of raw female ambition in the same 
era. Others may be glad to know that our past was big enough 
for Esther Liebmann to have flourished, but at the same time 
relieved not to have had to suffer under her domination. 
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The Last of the Court Jews — 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild 
and His Sons 


Plate 44 Portrait of Gutele Rothschild, ca. 1835 (cat. no. 162) 
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A brief survey of the names of the main Court Jews in the 
eighteenth century soon reveals that only two of them are 
known to the broader public: Jud Süss Oppenheimer and 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild. They shared rapid ascents up the 
social ladder that brought them substantial political influ- 
ence, hitherto reserved solely for Christians. It is noteworthy 
that they have attracted less extensive scholarly treatment 
until recently; we tend to encounter them in novels, stories, 
plays, musicals, paintings, caricatures, and feature films. In 
the case of Jud Süss, whose life was filled with court intrigues, 
love affairs, political power, and risky business deals and had a 
spectacular end, this reception is not astonishing. By contrast, 
there were no high-profile affairs involved in the case of 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild and his five sons. Their lives were 
evidently focused on their work and the well-being of their 
family. In their commercial activities, they did not pursue 
“higher goals,” but sought, above all, to become wealthy in 
the manner of the established families of Court Jews in 
Frankfurt’s Jewish ghetto. As their success grew, however, they 
aspired to greater things. Mayer Amschel already believed his 
family was well on the way to becoming the richest in Ger- 
many; his youngest son, James, believed, only a few years later, 
quite correctly, that it would soon be the richest in Europe.! 


The economic success of the sons went hand in hand with 
their rapid social ascent. They were soon ennobled and built 
magnificent castles where they received no less a person than 
Napoleon III, and their grandsons were to do likewise, enter- 
taining Queen Victoria and the German kaiser. ‘This success 
story, later to be shrouded in so much legend, began around 
1765 in the Frankfurt ghetto and for a long time was in line 
with the model of the successful families of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Court Jews, such as the Oppenheimers, Kanns, and 
Gomperzes. Despite these traditional roots, commentators 
have attributed the main causes for the Rothschilds’ success 
to the sons’ modernity and openness to innovation, as these 
enabled them, during a time of upheaval, to carry out finan- 
cial transactions on a pan-European scale and to promote 
industrial projects such as railroad construction. The 
Rothschilds thus stood on that thin borderline between the 
ancien régime and bourgeois modernity, and it remains to be 
seen to what extent their success on the threshold of the 
Industrial Revolution and the Emancipation of the Jews was 
based on their emergence from the world of court agents. 


A Family from Frankfurt’s Ghetto 


Documentation on the presence of members of the family in 
Frankfurt dates back to the sixteenth century. In Frankfurt, 
they acquired the house Rotes Schild (Red Sign), from which 
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their name was derived, even though Mayer Amschel’s ances- 
tors moved in 1634 to the house called Hinterpfann. The 
family continued to own this rear courtyard building for five 
generations, and it was there that Mayer Amschel was born in 
1743/44. 


At that time, with its more than three thousand inhabitants, 
the Frankfurt ghetto was one of the centers of Jewish life in 
the German Reich. It consisted of a single alley, some three 
hundred meters long, which was separated from the remain- 
der of the city by a wall. The gates of the ghetto remained 
locked on Sundays, Christian holidays, and during the night. 
As the town council consistently refused from the sixteenth 
century on to give permission for the ghetto’s expansion, the 
alley, originally intended for a mere two hundred persons, 
became fearfully overcrowded, making the Judengasse a hor- 
rific sight infamous throughout Europe in the eighteenth 
century.’ 


The town council had regulated the relationship between the 
Jews and the Christian town in over a hundred ordinances, 
which were summed up in the so-called Stättigkeit. As of 
1616, the Jewish community had the special privilege of 
enjoying unlimited right of residence, which was, moreover, 


guaranteed by the emperor. Stättigkeit, the right of abode, 
was, however, only granted if the individual possessed consid- 
erable minimum assets: a thousand gulden and a house or 
part of one in the alley. Despite all the restrictions, the Jewish 
community enjoyed a high measure of autonomy, including 
its own administration, judiciary, and numerous social and 
charitable institutions, which made the ghetto a “city within 
the city” whose demarcation was strengthened from the 
Jewish side by dialect and costume. 


During Mayer Amschel’s youth, the community was in deep 
crisis. Two devastating fires at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century and a protracted economic crisis had impover 
erished larger sections of the Jewish middle class. In the 
1750s, the community was, in addition, shaken by a bitter 
political conflict, with the emergence of opposition to the 
century-old dominance of the established Kann family of 
Court Jews. This opposition was led by the imperial court 
agent David Meyer Kulp. For years, the ghetto found itself 
under the sway of violent disputes. 


Within the Jewish community, the Rothschilds belonged to 
the lower middle class, and since the sixteenth century fami- 
ly members had been registered almost exclusively as traders 
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and money changers.* Mayer Amschel’s education was char- 
acteristic for a boy from the ghetto. He was taught to read 
and write Hebrew by one of the usually very poor primary 
school teachers and was sent, presumably at the age of ten, to 
Fürth to attend a yeshiva. After the early death of his parents, 
he had to quit school, adopting the profession of his ancestors 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. For some years, he worked 
in the Oppenheimer trading and banking house in Hannover, 
which had been founded by a great-grandson of Samuel 
Oppenheimer. 


Rothschild returned to Frankfurt at the age of twenty and set- 
tled there as an independent trader, moving back into the 
Hinterpfann and living with his brothers Kalmann and 
Moses, as well as Moses’ family. 
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Plate 45 Mayer Amschel Rothschild and Wilhelm of Hesse, 1859 
(cat. no. 168/169) 


Plate 46 Hanging Lamp for Sabbaths and Festivals, 1680-1720 
(cat. no. 127) 


Court Agent to the Landgrave of Hesse-Hanau 


The first known transaction by the young merchant dates 
from 1764. Rothschild sold Crown Prince Wilhelm of Hesse, 
who resided in nearby Hanau, medals with a total value of 
thirty-eight gulden.? Wilhelm’ father, Elector Friederich I, 
had converted to Catholicism and had only been able to suc- 
ceed to the throne of Lutheran Hesse-Kassel after agreeing 
that his son, as the immediate heir to the throne, would 
remain outside the orbit of his influence. The prince was 
accordingly brought up by his mother and for the duration of 
his father’s life received the small county of Hanau- 
Miinzenberg as an independent dominion. Immediately after 
taking up government there in 1764, he arranged for the fur- 
nishing of his small court. Among other things, he set up a 
library and a coin collection, which was supplied from the 
beginning by Mayer Amschel and others.ó 


Subsequent transactions must have followed, as Landgrave 
Wilhelm appointed Mayer Amschel court agent in 1769. In 
his letter of application, Mayer Amschel pointed out that he 
had proven his reliability with his numerous deliveries and 
now hoped “to make his fortune in Frankfurt.”’ Presumably, 
he was alluding to his planned marriage to Gutele Schnapper, 
who was also descended from a family long resident in the 
Judengasse and who brought with her a dowry of as much as 
twenty-four hundred gulden. 


There is a telling legend about how the relationship between 
Landgrave Wilhelm and his Court Jew started, a relationship 
that was to have dramatic consequences for both parties. 
According to this legend, Mayer Amschel was introduced to 
the landgrave by General Estorff, a Hannoverian. As the gen- 
eral and the prince were engaged in a game of chess, 
Rothschild had to wait. But at some point, he offered the 
landgrave a useful tip in what seemed to be a lost situation. 
The landgrave duly remarked to Estorff: “You didn't recom- 
mend a fool to me.” The story, and similar versions of it, sug- 
gest an intimacy between the absolute sovereign and one of 
his numerous court agents that was hardly conceivable even 
in a small county like Hanau.$ There is thus no documenta- 
tion to suggest that Landgrave Wilhelm during his days in 
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Rothschild House on the Judengasse, Frankfurt 


Portrait of Nathan Mayer Rotbschild, ca. 1825 (cat.no. 161) 


Hanau even took notice of the Frankfurt Jew. Rather, the lat- 
ter’s contacts were with the landgrave’s officials, above all 
Wegener, director of the newly established library and coin 
collection, who also later became director of the most impor- 
tant financial authority of the small principality. 


The first business transaction Mayer Amschel conducted with 
the landgrave’s court appears insignificant, but it points to an 
astonishing particularity in Mayer Amschel’s early career. He 
specialized in the trade of coins and medals and was, accord- 
ing to the entry in the 1778 Commercial Register, the only 
Jewish coin dealer in Frankfurt.? In addition he offered 
antique works of art and jewelry for sale. Probably as of 1770, 
he published an annual catalogue of the coins and medals he 
put on offer. The majority were sixteenth- to erghteenth-cen- 
tury talers and antique gold and silver coins.!0 Their value 
was not decided by their precious metal content, but by their 
historic significance and condition. In order to gauge the 
value of the silver talers, Mayer Amschel consulted a multi- 
volume manual that had first been published a few years ear- 
lier, and he adopted its system for numbering the talers in his 
catalogues. He sent these catalogues to his customers: 
Landgrave Wilhelm, Duke Karl Theodor of Bavaria, Baron 
Giinderode in Karlsruhe, and numerous other aristocratic 
and common collectors. Price negotiations were generally 
conducted by letter, the coins sent and paid for by mail.!! In 
addition to this astoundingly modern mail-order business, 
Mayer Amschel also regularly held auctions and supplement- 
ed his stocks by buying up entire collections. 


Mayer Amschel displayed remarkable talent and knowledge 
that were not part of his traditional Jewish education. To 
assess the age of the coins when buying or selling them, to 
understand the scientific criteria in use at the time for classi- 
fying the customers’ collections, to use a manual, and to 
appropriately describe the coins in his catalogues required a 
considerable knowledge of history and art history. Mayer 
Amschel must have taught himself these skills. A modern 
education in the Enlightenment sense — including Greek 
and Latin, mathematics, philosophy, French belles lettres — 
was something still very alien to the traditional world of the 
Judengasse in the mid-eighteenth century. Mayer Amschel as 
a rule wrote his letters in German in Hebrew script. The let- 
ters he personally wrote using the Latin script clearly betray 
that he had, at best, an imperfect mastery of written German. 
His numismatic abilities are thus all the more astonishing. 
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On the basis of his coin deliveries, Mayer Amschel acquired 


the title of court agent, the significance of which cannot be 
overestimated for both him and the Hanau court in the early 
years. Admittedly, he adorned part of his coin catalogues with 
the title and thus used it as a symbol of his trustworthiness for 
his geographically dispersed clientele. The Hanau court was, 
however, too small and, for a long time, financially too limit- 
ed to offer an aspiring young dealer like him sufficient scope 
for his activities, especially since other Hanau court agents 
were also active in Frankfurt. 


This situation changed with the beginning of the American 
War of Independence. Landgrave Wilhelm had not allowed 
his ambition to be subdued by the modest potential of his ter- 
ritory and alongside costly construction projects for his resi- 
dence also recruited a small army, which he had well supplied 
and trained. Behind this were, of course, his ambitions as a 
general who admired Friedrich the Great of Prussia and who 
later took to the field himself. However, the main driving 
force was Wilhelm’s calculated wish to be able to place his 
troops at the disposal of a foreign power against payment of 
subsidies (auxiliary moneys). This was a common practice 
among the absolutist sovereigns of the eighteenth century, a 
strategy which, above all, the electors of Hesse practiced suc- 
cessfully, making them among the richest princes in 
Germany. 


In 1776, the investments Crown Prince Wilhelm had made 
paid off handsomely. England required troops to fight the 
American uprising and concluded corresponding contracts 
with him and with his father, Elector Friedrich II of Hesse- 
Kassel. Until 1783, a total of some seventeen thousand 
Hessen and approximately two thousand Hanau soldiers 
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fought in North America. The English Crown paid consider- 
able sums for the employ of the soldiers and provided com- 
pensation to the princes for wounded or killed personnel as 
well as for lost pieces of equipment and luggage. Thus, even 
after deduction of all expenses, the Hessen electors reaped 
large profits, which netted considerable funds for them 
despite the poverty of their country.!2 


Landgrave Wilhelm’s business subsidies also opened up new 
opportunities for Mayer Amschel.!3 The subsidies were dis- 


bursed by the English government to Bankhaus Van Notten 
& Sons in London, as the landgrave authorized. ‘The land- 
grave received in return bills of exchange, which had to be 
redeemed by a certain deadline at the Van Notten bank. 
These bills were sold by auction in Kassel and Hanau to the 
highest bidder among the Court Jews, who then sold them 
via their business partners or redeemed them directly in 
London at Van Notten. The trade in these bills was the 
domain of Jewish merchants, who possessed the necessary 
pan-European business connections. 
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The unique role played by Mayer Amschel in the trade in 
English bills is shown by the applications to the principality's 
most important financial institution, the Hanau county trea- 
sury, that were lodged with the Frankfurt town council on 
Mayer Amschel’s behalf in 1783. Since he had to be available 
in Hanau at all times to carry out his business, the county 
treasury’s director requested that the Frankfurt council issue 
Mayer Amschel a special pass for travel to Hanau on Sundays 
and public holidays, thereby allowing him to leave the 
Judengasse on days generally forbidden to Jewish travelers. In 
the following years, this application was renewed by the 
county treasury, demonstrating that the relationship was evi- 
dently proceeding satisfactorily for both parties. 


The profits from the coin and bill business were so large that 
in 1785-86 Mayer Amschel was able to acquire one of the 
largest apartment houses in the Judengasse. The move had 
become necessary because with his continually growing fam- 
ily — between 1771 and 1792, he and his wife had five daugh- 
ters and five sons — the Hinterpfann residence became 
increasingly cramped. The hundred square meters of living 
quarters in the house included rooms not only for the fami- 
lies of Mayer Amschel and Moses Rothschild but also for 
their business premises and storerooms. 
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Supplier by Appointment to the Imperial Army and 
Court Agent 

In 1792, Austria, Prussia, and their allied states launched their 
attack on revolutionary France, starting a war that in the 
course of the next twenty years devastated Europe and funda- 
mentally changed both political systems and territorial 
boundaries. Until this time, Mayer Amschel had been one of 
the numerous court agents in Frankfurt’s Judengasse; his 
career had been successful, but hardly spectacular. In the tax 
assessment made by the Jewish community, his assets were 
estimated at some two thousand gulden, similar to what they 
had been when he had first started to work in 1770, and after 
twenty years he was in fact still a member of the community’s 
lower middle class. 


The war against France opened new opportunities for Mayer 
Amschel as, together with two business partners from the 
Judengasse, he succeeded in concluding a supplier agreement 
with the Austrian army. After the theater of war shifted to the 
Rhine-Main area, Mayer Amschel and his partners supplied 
large sums as wages for the soldiers as well as grain and equip- 
ment for the troops.!* The sums that flowed across Mayer 
Amschel’s desk were so extensive that his only employee suc- 
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Plate 49 Cotton Book/Printers’ Account Book, January 
1802—April 1808 (cat. no. 112) 


Plate 50 Portrait of Amschel Mayer von Rothschild, 1836 
(cat. no. 163) 


ceeded for two years in embezzling large amounts of money 
without Mayer Amschel or his partners taking notice of it. It 
was not until 1796 that Hirsch Liebmann was arrested. The 
interrogation protocols provide a good idea of how chaotical- 
ly Mayer Amschel's business was organized.!5 Every day, large 
supplies of cash arrived in the office, which Hirsch Liebmann 
then transported to the Austrian army pay office. There was 
no regular accounting, which would have made it possible to 
keep track of incoming and outgoing payments. Frequently, 
numerous persons crowded into Mayer Amschel’s barely ten- 
square-meter office, so that it was easy for his disloyal servant 
to steal cash, bonds, or jewelry from the open trunks and cup- 
boards. It was not even possible to estimate how much 
Liebmann had embezzled. Mayer Amschel believed the sum 
to be thirty thousand gulden, while Liebmann himself admit- 
ted under interrogation to approximately two thousand 
gulden. The record of the interrogation also shows how great 
the temptation was for Liebmann. He came from a very poor 
family, from a village near Frankfurt, and was paid thirty 
gulden a year by Mayer Amschel; of this sum, he paid twelve 
gulden for a bunk in a room he shared with four others. 


Despite these considerable losses, the profits must have been 
tremendous. Judging from his tax payments to the Jewish 
community, Mayer Amschel’s assets, having been assessed at 
barely two thousand gulden in 1792, were already being 
placed in the top tax bracket in 1796, at more than fifteen 
thousand gulden.!6 His 1797 books have been preserved, 
enabling a more exact insight into his business affairs.1” His 
assets at that point were put at 60,617 gulden, ranking him 
tenth in the Judengasse. By way of comparison, in 1797, Isaac 
Mayer Speyer was the wealthiest, with 420,000 gulden, while 
the Bethmann brothers, owners of the best-known Christian 
bank, had assets of well over a million gulden.!8 


Also of interest are the numerous investments Frankfurt mer- 
chants made in Mayer Amschel’s business. Altogether forty 
creditors (eleven of them Jews) were involved, and he worked 
with their money. These deposits were a common form of 
capital investment. The relatively large sums thus made avail- 
able to Mayer Amschel by the leading merchants in his city 
reflect above all the respect he had acquired, not least 
through the large profits reaped from supplying the Austrian 


imperial army. His money was invested mainly in government 
bonds (approximately three hundred thousand talers) and, to 
a smaller extent, in “English” products, above all cloth 
imported from England. 


The successful deliveries to the Austrian army were also the 
basis on which Mayer Amschel was able to petition the 
emperor to be nominated as court agent. In 1799, he lodged 
a corresponding petition on behalf of himself and his two 
eldest sons, Amschel and Solomon, which was approved the 
following year.!? The appointment was linked to an exemp- 
tion from the “Jews’ Tax,” charged at all imperial customs 
offices, as well as to the privilege to bear swords and pistols 
when journeying. Mayer Amschel had thus succeeded in 
becoming an agent to the imperial court. 


Expansion to England 


In connection with the supplies to the Austrian imperial 


army, the trading activities undertaken by Mayer Amschel 
and his sons expanded. In 1795, they rented a vault — i.e., a 
warehouse and sales premises outside the Judengasse — to 
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store and sell cloth imported from England. ‘Though this vio- 
lated the Stättigkeit, it was tacitly tolerated by the town coun- 
cil. This matter was legally clarified only in 1804, when the 
council changed its policy and explicitly forbade rental of 
rooms outside the Judengasse by Jewish merchants.2° 


The Rothschilds purchased cloth from Manchester predomi- 
nantly at the Frankfurt trade fairs, where it was sold by 
English merchants. This intermediate trade was evidently so 
profitable that the Rothschilds decided to send the third 
eldest son, Nathan, to England, to purchase products there 
directly from the manufacturers. Thirty years later, Nathan 
described his start in England: 


There was not enough room for us all in the city 
(Frankfurt) ... An Englishman came over, who had the 
market completely for himself, he played the big man and 
acted as though he were doing us a special favor by selling 
to us. I insulted him somehow; he then refused to present 
me his patterns. This happened on a Tuesday. I said to 
my father: I want to go to England. I could speak only 
German, but on Thursday I was already en route.?! 


Nathan was at this point barely twenty years old, but like his 
brothers, he had been active in his father’s business since the 
age of fourteen. The decision to go to England was certainly 
not as spontaneous as Nathan would have us believe. Though 
unable to speak a word of English, he was furnished with suf- 
ficient capital by his father and spent the first few months 
with Mayer Amschel’s business partner in London, the 
banker Levy Barent Cohen. Only thereafter, in 1799, did 
Nathan take up residence in Manchester. That city was the 
center of cloth manufacturing and the first to be affected by 
industrialization. In the surrounding area, many small cloth 
producers flourished. Nathan bought cloth directly from 
them and had it colored and printed with fashionable patterns 
according to the wishes of his customers on the Continent. 
He effected the land and sea transport and handled the bills 
of exchange, which played an important role in the payment 
for the cloth. Nathan supplied cloth not only to his father in 
Frankfurt but also — after only a few years — to numerous 
partners in Germany, France, Switzerland, and even Moscow. 
In fact his move to Manchester was so successful that a whole 
series of Jewish trading houses in Frankfurt followed the 
Rothschilds’ example and sent agents to England. In 1804, 
Nathan married Hannah, the daughter of Levy Barent 
Cohen. When trade with the Continent became too risky 
owing to Napoleon’s continental blockade, Nathan closed his 
firm in Manchester, moved to London, and went into 
banking. 
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Banker to the Electors of Kassel 

In 1785, Crown Prince Wilhelm succeeded his father, 
Friedrich I, in Kassel. Simultaneously, Mayer Amschel 
moved up the social ladder, calling himself as of 1786 “Agent 
to the Court of Hesse-Kassel,” without there having been any 
special appointment involved. An initial attempt to enter into 
contact with the Kassel court is first documented in 1788.22 
At that juncture, Mayer Amschel asked to be permitted to 
take part in the auction of English bills in Kassel, referring to 
the fact that he had always obtained the Hanau bills by offer- 
ing the highest bid. His Hanau services, however, only made 
a meager impression on the officials of the army pay office in 
Kassel. He was, of course, admitted to the bills trade, but was 
only granted a minimal credit for the purchase of the 
exchanges by the Hesse army pay office. The latter granted 
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these credits, as the buyers could thus resell the bills at the 
most favorable point in time — for example, during the 
Frankfurt trade fair — and the army pay office was conse- 
quently able to achieve a better return at the auctions. After 
investigations had been made as to his credit reliability, 
Mayer Amschel received only eight hundred pounds of cred- 
it. The Kassel court agent Veitel David, by contrast, was 
granted credit that year totaling twenty-five thousand 
pounds. The following year, Mayer Amschel asked that his 
credit be increased to ten thousand pounds, but again h& was 
limited to only two thousand. Above all, the officials of the 
Kassel arıny pay office had a problem with the fact that Mayer 
Amschel had proven himself only as the Hanau court agent, 
and despite the income the pay office accumulated through 
his efforts in Frankfurt, it was unclear how much wealth he 
actually controlled. 


A new opportunity turned up for the Rothschilds with the 
transfer of a young staff member of the tax office in Hanau, 
Carl Friedrich Buderus, to the elector’s army pay office in 
Kassel.23 Within a short time, Buderus had become one of the 
elector’s most influential finance employees. The 
Rothschilds, who knew Buderus from his time in Hanau, 
approached him shortly after he had taken office, offering the 
Hesse mint a larger quantity of silver. In 1794, Buderus pro- 
posed to include not only the large Frankfurt banks but also 
the Rothschilds in the sale of English bills totaling 150,000 
pounds sterling in value. Although this suggestion was reject- 
ed, Buderus repeatedly engaged the Rothschilds in financial 
transactions in the years that followed. 


Collecting moneys from the subsidies payments was one of 
the army pay office’s tasks; the office also handled the invest- 
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Plate 51 Rothschild Mahzor (Prayer Book for Festivals), 1492 
(cat. no. 78) 


Plate 52 Rothschild Asphalt Factory in Venice, ca. 1850 (cat. no. 239) 


ment of the large office’s surpluses, as only part of the money 
was spent for the army or other state purposes. Until the 
1790s, Elector William, like his predecessors, had allocated 
these moneys above all as loans. His debtors included Hessen 
farmers and craftsmen, with small loans of up to a thousand 
gulden, but debtors also included the English crown prince, 
who owed him 650,000 imperial talers, and the king of 
Prussia. Loans to powerful princes were, however, not 
unproblematic, since their approval or rejection had political 
consequences, and more powerful princes could not be forced 
into repaying them. A way out was offered by subscription 
loans, a new form of investment. The Bethmann brothers in 
Frankfurt had introduced this instrument for the first time in 
1778 in order to better cover the credit requirements of 
princes and cities.2* Henceforth the Bethmanns no longer 
personally issued high-risk loans, but brought together the 
capital resources of many small investors. For example, they 
floated a loan to the kaiser totaling two hundred thousand 
gulden, which was subdivided into bonds of a thousand 
gulden each. These were sold on the market by bankers and 
could also be resold. The loan had fixed interest payments 
and repayment conditions. This new form of investment was 
a great success and was also adopted by other Frankfurt 
bankers. The floating of and trade in government bonds had 
transformed Frankfurt into one of the important European 
financial markets by the end of the eighteenth century, and 
the Bethmann brothers’ bank played the leading role in that 
market for a long time. 


Elector Wilhelm’s increased interest in that form of invest- 
ment was probably in itself one of the reasons for transferring 
Buderus to Kassel, as he was considered an expert in it. As of 
1797-98, the elector deployed his own financial resources 
almost exclusively to purchase such “sub-bonds.” Since these 
were not made out to a bearer, and their sale, like the interest 
and repayments, was effected through bankers, the elector 
could conceal his identity behind that of the financiers and 
was not forced to take political considerations into account 
when allocating his moneys. 


In the early years, Elector Wilhelm purchased loans floated 
predominantly by the Bethmann bank and by Riippell & 
Harnier on behalf of the kaiser, the city of Frankfurt, and the 
state of Denmark. Riippell & Harnier in particular tailored 
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their issuing activities to meet the elector’s financial needs, as 
both partners were closely linked with the court in Kassel.?5 
Louis Harnier’s father and uncle, for example, were both war 
councillors of the elector. It is thus not astonishing that 
between 1794 and 1803, this trading and banking house was 
able to attain a dominant position at the court of Hesse and 
to procure numerous bonds on the elector’s behalf. 
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Plate 53 Portrait of Karl Mayer von Rothschild, ca. 1830 
(cat. no. 166) 


Plate 54 Portrait of Adolph Karl von Rothschild, ca. 1851 
(cat. no. 167) 


Plate 55 
Baronne Salomon de Rothschild, ca. 1755 (cat. no. 170) 
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In order to sell their sub-bonds, the Bethmanns and Rüppell 
& Harnier both worked closely with Kassel Court Jews.?6 
Court agent Michel Simon alone sold sub-bonds worth over 
1.8 million gulden to the elector between 1798 and 1804, all 
of which stemmed from issues by the Bethmanns and Rüppell 
& Harnier. In total, the Hesse state record for 1805 mentions 
twenty-one Court Jews, of whom, following the death of the 
leading court agent Veitel David in 1801, Michel Simon, 
Moses Joseph Biidingen, and Hertz Meyer were the most 
important. However, the Kassel Court Jews did not play such 
a key role as their counterparts at other courts. They also 
supplied the elector, of course, with luxury goods or handled 
deliveries to the army. They were especially important for the 
auctions of English bills of exchange. Through the subsidies 
business, the Kassel electors were in a much more favorable 
financial situation than other princes in the Reich and were 
not dependent on loans from their Court Jews. 


Accordingly, Mayer ‘Amschel’s attempts to gain a foothold at 
the Kassel court involved him in strong competition with 
established Court Jews, to whom the Kassel officials turned 
preferentially for dealings in bills of exchange rather than to 
the newcomer from Frankfurt. The pendulum swung only 
when Buderus appeared on the scene. Time and again he pro- 
cured opportunities for the Rothschilds to undercut their 
competitors in the bidding. ‘The first time was in 1797, when 
they succeeded in offering the elector sub-bonds from a bond 
issued by the city of Frankfurt in the value of a hundred thou- 
sand gulden on more favorable terms than the Frankfurt 
bankers.2”? Mayer Amschel was probably willing to forego any 
profit on that transaction, but was thus in a position to be rec- 
ommended for further business. In the following years, he 
was repeatedly successful in selling sub-bonds originating 
from issues floated by other Frankfurt banks to the elector — 
until he issued his own first government bond for approxi- 
mately 1.7 million gulden. The increasing financial role of 
the Rothschilds at the Kassel court resulted in the appoint- 
ment of the elder sons, Amschel and Salomon, as agents to 
the War Paymaster’s Office and of Mayer Amschel himself as 
higher court agent in 1803. 
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The Office in Kassel 


Since 1800, one member of the family had been almost per- 
manently in Kassel in order to negotiate bond sales and orga- 
nize the wide-ranging trade in English products. In 1802, the 
Kassel Jewish community complained that the Rothschilds 
were conducting extensive business in Kassel, although they 
did not possess a princely letter of protection and therefore 
did not contribute to the levy payments imposed on the com- 
munity.28 Mayer Amschel had thereupon to pay the addition- 
al “night money” obligatory for outside Jews, as well as the 
“Jews’ Tax.” Since he probably feared that he might be for- 
bidden to conduct business at all in Kassel, he applied to the 
elector in August 1803 for a letter of protection — i.e., the 
right to settle there. Kassel merchants, he wrote, would not 
suffer any damage from this, but instead “those who conduct 
business with bills will be given an advantage, as such trans- 
actions thrive through large competition.”2? The upper trea- 
sury chamber suggested in their evaluation, which essentially 
rejected the submission, that the number of Jews in Kassel 
actually needed to be limited, but pointed out that Mayer 
Amschel was a “very rich man” who could be of use to the 
elector. The application was approved, yet almost three years 
elapsed before the letter of protection was issued, as the 


Rothschilds were for a long time unable to decide which of 
them should actually go to Kassel. Mayer Amschel himself 
forewent the move, since he did not want to expose himself to 
the obligatory annual estimate of his wealth in order to estab- 
lish what tax contribution he should make to the Jewish com- 
munity. Ultimately, the choice fell on the oldest son, 
Amschel, once his plans to join his brother Nathan in 
England had been abandoned by the family. 


The complications over the letter of protection did not pre- 
vent the Rothschilds from continuing to engage intensely in 
business in Kassel, however. In 1804, Mayer Amschel 
achieved a further decisive breakthrough — he placed his first 
independent loan.3° The state of Denmark received a series of 
loans from the elector, of which a repayment of two hundred 
thousand gulden became due in 1804. The Danish financial 
chamber was interested in repaying this money in the form of 
a newly floated government bond. Through the mediation of 
Buderus, Mayer Amschel established contacts with the 
Danish official responsible and devised a new Danish govern- 
ment bond, offering 4 1/2 percent interest, which he then 
offered to the elector. Soon the Kassel Court Jew Moses 
Joseph Büdingen presented, presumably in cooperation with 
the Frankfurt Riippell & Harnier bank, a competing offer. 
However, Elector Wilhelm decided, probably after consult- 
ing Buderus, to opt for the earlier offer made by Mayer 
Amschel. This first independent loan was followed in 1806 by 
a further three bonds floated for the state of Denmark and 


totaling some 1.7 million Reichstalers. 


Mayer Amschel had thus broken into a domain previously 
dominated by his Frankfurt competitors Bethmann and 
Riippell & Harnier. The negotiations with the Danish finan- 
cial authorities had remained so secret that his competitors 
evidently only realized just how deep his connections went 
when the bonds were floated. In particular Rüppell & 
Harnier saw their position threatened, since they had adjust- 
ed their banking transactions largely to the financial needs of 
the Kassel court. A special feature of the bonds offered by 
Rüppell & Harnier and by Mayer Amschel in 1803-4 was, 
after all, that prior to issue, sale of a large part — or even all 
— of the sub-bonds was negotiated with the elector. This 
minimized the bankers’ risk. It is striking that both banking 
houses that had established such exclusive relationships with 
the elector maintained close links to staff members of the 
Hessen financial office. These contacts competed with each 
other. The elector knew of the rivalry and of his officials’ 
cooperation with the banks, and he exploited it to ensure that 
they monitored each other to achieve the most favorable 
conditions. 
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In addition to the Danish bond, Mayer Amschel was also able 
to place three loans for the princedom of Hesse-Darmstadt in 
1806, of which again a large bond series was purchased by the 
elector. The Rothschilds’ subsidiary in Kassel developed very 
promisingly, and the cooperation with Buderus guaranteed 
considerable scope for the family to float bonds and sell them, 
above all to the elector, despite the fact that the Rothchilds 
still had only a very slight capital base. Mayer Amschel had 
thus succeeded in gaining entry to the highest echelons of 
Court Jewry and was now able to compete with the large 
Frankfurt banking houses. His success was also reflected in 
the numerous titles he and his sons acquired in 1803-4; inter 
alia, court agents to the prince of Thurm and Taxis. An appli- 
cation to become court agents to the court of Bavaria was not 
processed because Bavaria was about to reform its entire law 
on Jews, placing the institution of Court Jewry in jeopardy.?! 


Between Napoleon and England 


In 1806, Landgrave Wilhelm, having been appointed elector 
in 1803, had to renounce his princedom, as Napoleon had 
annexed it following his defeat of Prussia at Jena and 
Auerstedt. With the aid of some faithful officials, the elector 
managed, by bribing the French military governor in Kassel, 
to extricate a large part of his wealth, in particular by saving 
a number of chests with bonds and interest coupons from the 
hands of the French.32 Despite large losses and exile (first in 
Denmark, later in Prague), Wilhelm remained one of the 
richest men in Europe. Managing this wealth was, however, 
dangerous for all involved, since the French authorities con- 
tinued to hunt for it. The key role here was played by 
Buderus, who relocated to Hanau and managed these sizable 
assets. His only helpers were the Rothschilds, whose silent 
partner he had become, as of 1809, investing a sum of twen- 
ty thousand gulden in their business. According to plan, all 
other bankers were cut out of the elector’s business, for 
Buderus fueled his ruler’s mistrust of Riippell & Harnier 
above all. The Rothschilds redeemed the interest coupons on 
maturity, reinvested the surpluses that accumulated following 
Buderus’s instructions, and transferred money to the elector 
in Prague. One of the Rothschild sons was almost always 
there or en route between Prague, Frankfurt, and Hanau. 
They brought with them not only money and news but also 
items the elector desired from Frankfurt, such as pitchers of 
soda water. All correspondence was conducted using pseudo- 
nyms; Mayer Amschel thus signed as Peter Arnoldi and the 
elector as Mr. Goldschmidt. In one case, a letter sent to the 
elector regarding a planned insurrection in Hesse was trans- 
lated into Hebrew by the Rothschilds and translated back 


into German on delivery. 
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For the Rothschilds, the elector's exile was a godsend. They 
were the only Court Jews of the richest prince of the day, and 
he was greatly dependent on their loyalty. Despite the enor- 
mous risk, they fulfilled all of his orders energetically and 
bravely. The elector’s assets invested in England were espe- 
cially important to the Rothschilds.33 This consisted mainly 
of English government bonds, with large sums accruing as 


interest and repayments. After some difficulty, the 
Rothschilds and Buderus were able to persuade the suspicious 
elector that these moneys should also be entrusted to the 
Rothschilds and that Nathan Rothschild should handle rein- 
vestments in England. The immense amounts Nathan thus 
had at his disposal opened up numerous avenues to him. 


After the breakdown of trade owing to the continental block- 
ade, Nathan had specialized in exporting money from 
England and had had his brothers buy up bills issued on the 
Continent and payable in London, and send them to England 
by hook or by crook.3* Since the bills of exchange were far 
below their value owing to the blockade, yet could be 
redeemed for the full amount in London, this trade in bills 
yielded considerable profits. The French government tolerat- 
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ed this kind of smuggling, as it believed that the flow of funds 
out of England would weaken its opponent. Many of the bills 
which the Rothschilds bought originated with General 
Wellington, who was in command of the armies arrayed 
against France in Portugal and Spain. Since Wellington hard- 
ly received any supplies or money from England, his military 


success was endangered. By the end of 1813, the Bank of 
England was no longer able to make the necessary levels of 
cash available. 


In this emergency, Nathan Rothschild presented John 
Charles Herries, the official responsible for supplying the 
English troops on the Continent, with a plan for furnishing 
the troops with money. He had Wellington start issuing bills 
not on London banks, but on banks in southern European 
cities with which the Rothschilds had business relations. The 
Rothschilds also collected coins throughout the French 
sphere of influence, which they forwarded to Wellington, and 
Nathan procured gold, which was then minted into coinage 
and transferred to Wellington by ship. With the help of his 
brothers, who acted in France and Germany on his behalf, 
and despite the suspicious monitoring of the French police, 
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Plate 56 Portrait of James (Jacob) Rothschild, 1836 (cat. no. 164) 


Plate 57 Portrait of Betty Rothschild, ca. 1824 (cat. no. 159) 


Nathan managed to ensure that Wellington was supplied with 
money. The profits the Rothschilds made from this highly 
risky business were probably not that extensive, but their suc 
cess recommended them to the English government for new 
and even greater projects. Thus, between 1814 and 1817, 
they handled a large part of the subsidy payments that flowed 
from England to Austria, Prussia, and numerous small 
German states — in total about fifteen million pounds ster 
ling. The youngest brother, Jakob, later named James, had set 
up office in Paris in 1811 in connection with Nathan’s smug- 
gling activities; a few years later, Salomon founded an agency 
in Vienna in connection with the transfer of subsidy payments 
to Austria. The close linkage of Salomon’s work and 
Metternich’s policies ultimately led to the establishment of an 
agency in Naples, which was managed by Kalmann (later 
named Karl). 


Banker to the Court and Burgher 


The work for the elector was not without risk for the 
Rothschilds. In 1810, their house in the Judengasse was 
searched, and Mayer Amschel and his entire family were 
interrogated for several days. French officials evidently found 
no incriminating evidence, but presumably the prince-pri- 
mate of the Rhenish League, Karl von Dalberg, held his pro- 
tecting hand over the family. Since 1806, he had been gover- 
nor of Frankfurt, supported from the beginning with loans 
from Mayer Amschel, who by way of thanks was granted the 
title of banker to the court.?5 


The Frankfurt Jews had attached hopes to von Dalberg’s 
assuming office. They were counting on being granted legal 
equality in line with the example set in France. They were 
thus all the more outraged when in 1807 von Dalberg 
announced the re-inauguration of the Stättigkeit, which, 
though slightly reformed, still compelled them to live in the 
ghetto. Since the Jews in the newly founded kingdom of 
Westphalia had been granted equality before the law, the 
Jewish community protested with all available means against 
the new Stättigkeit and called for full emancipation. Expert 
opinions were commissioned and a petition lodged with 
Napoleon. Salomon Rothschild came to feel the impact of the 
provisions of the new Stättigkeit, as the town council forbade 
him to rent an apartment for himself and his wife outside the 
ghetto. They spent the first few years of their marriage, as 
tradition demanded, at his father-in-law’s in the Judengasse.*¢ 
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Plate 58 Hanukkah Lamp of Baron Wilhelm and Baronne Hanne 
Mathilde Rothschild, 1850-60 (cat. no. 141) 


Plate 59 
Horreurs, 


Nathan Mayer, ou Porigine des milliards, Musée des 
1899-1900 (cat. no. 242a) 


In the difficult negotiations the Jewish community conducted 
with von Dalberg, Mayer Amschel played a pivotal role. He 
was one of the community’s five representatives and, owing to 
his close commercial links with the governor, could bring 
influence to bear. Mayer Amschel also used his influence to 
prompt von Dalberg to encourage other governments to 
finally abolish the “Jews’ Tax,” which was felt to be particu- 
larly discriminating. In 1811, after laborious negotiations, the 
Frankfurt Jews also achieved a breakthrough. Against pay- 
ment of 440,000 gulden, they were granted legal equality 
with the citizens of the city. Mayer Amschel provided some 
one hundred thousand gulden in the form of a loan to the 
community, and the lion’s share of achieving this new status 
was attributed to him. The 1812 entry in the Frankfurt 
Memorbuch reflects the community’s euphoria and its appreci- 
ation of Mayer Amschel’s services: “His achievements and 
successes for the welfare of our community and the freedom 
it has been given are incomparable, both for the present as 
well as for future generations.”?’ However, the crowning 
honor was Mayer Amschel’s appointment in 1812 to the elec- 
toral college of the Department of Frankfurt, to which the 
five most important dignitaries of the city belonged. Shortly 
before his death, he thus became a burgher of the city and a 
respected court banker. 


If, however, one heeds the few preserved contemporary char- 
acterizations of him, Mayer Amschel remained closely wed to 
the traditional world of the Judengasse despite his commer- 
cial success and social ascent.?® For many years, he held 
important offices in the community and was, like his brother 
Moses, a member of the Burial Brotherhood and chairperson 
of the Poor Box. Contemporaries praised his traditional piety 
and lifestyle. Attendance at the synagogue, study of Torah, 
debate over religious questions within the closed circle of the 
family and with guests during the holidays, honorary activi- 
ties as part of zedakah (charity) — all formed the framework 
for his professional success. But Mayer Amschel also support- 
ed reform projects such as the Philanthropin, the newly 
founded Jewish school, a move that encountered the deep 
mistrust of traditional circles in the ghetto. Rothschild prob- 
ably was aware, given the gaps in knowledge stemming from 
his own traditional upbringing, that a modern education was 
indispensable. His youngest son, Jakob, born in 1792, had 
accordingly received instruction from a private tutor, while 
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the older sons had no doubt received an exclusively tradition- 
al Jewish education. 


Thus, toward the end of his life, Mayer Amschel had become 
one of the leading Court Jews of his day. His ascent into the 
Jewish aristocracy, however, coincided with an age of revolu- 
tionary upheaval. With the onset of Emancipation and the 
social unrest following the French Revolution, the institution 
of Court Jewry became obsolete. Civil society offered new 
opportunities for advancement, ones that had been incon- 
ceivable for Jews and others before, and the emerging capital 
market afforded unexpected potential for profits and busi- 
ness. Mayer Amschel’s last few years were shaped by these 
experiences, even if he did not personally leave the tradition- 
al world of the Judengasse and the absolutist courts. It was his 
sons who first left the ghetto behind them and established a 
European bank. 


Ma(e)yer Amschel Rothschild & Söhne 


Mayer Amschel’s death did not mark a turning point in the 
history of the company. In 1810, he had taken on his sons as 
partners in the firm and had hammered out the principles. 


The Last of the Court Jews — Mayer Amschel Rothschild and His Sons 
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that even today continue to be the hallmark of the Rothschild 
banks. In particular all Rothschild daughters and their hus- 
bands were excluded from the family’s business. Only the sons 
and their male successors could become partners.3? The unity 
of the family was established as the basis for business success, 
and a special stipulation was that conflicts would not be 
solved by turning to the law courts. 


Mayer Amschel’s eldest son succeeded his father in Frankfurt, 
but the real head of the business was Nathan, whom his father 
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had already nicknamed the “general” of the family company. 
The first business conducted without Mayer Amschel was the 
financing of Wellington's army and the subsequent subsidy 
business that enabled the brothers to establish themselves as 
one of the largest European banks. Their final breakthrough 
in becoming a leading European bank was a large govern- 
ment bond they placed in 1818 on behalf of Prussia.* This 
was the first time a foreign bond had been placed successful- 
ly on the English capital market, tapping the large potential 
of English investors for the European governments. Such a 
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move became possible because the Rothschilds were repre- 
sented, on the one hand, by Nathan, a respected banker in 
London, and, on the other, by his brothers, who resided in 
important capital cities and who could conduct negotiations 
with the governments there. This effort recalled the days 
when the elector’s assets were managed and smuggled 
through France under Napoleon. The decisive strength of 
the Rothschilds was that all five brothers worked indepen- 
dently and yet represented the bank. Particularly with regard 
to th 


personal factor was a key element in the success of a pan- 


difficulty of ensuring fast communications, this 


European bank. 
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The numerous titles bestowed on the brothers reflect their 
achievements: especially noteworthy were their being made 
nobles in 1817 and their nomination as barons in 1822 by the 
Austrian kaiser, as both honors were granted them as Jews.*! 
By around 1820, the Rothschilds had become members of the 
European aristocracy and owned the leading bank in Europe; 
their preferred partners for at least the first half of the nine- 
teenthth century remained governments and princes. The 
latter needed immense amounts of financing following the 
desolation brought by the Napoleonic Wars. Countries were 
highly indebted, yet simultaneously required major sums for 
infrastructural work such as road building and, later, railroad 
construction. Since the states’ financial apparatus could not yet 


The Last of the Court Jews — Mayer Amschel Rothschild and His Sons 


Plate 60 Medallion and Chain of Wilhelm I of Prussia presented 
to Baronne Hanne Mathilde von Rothschild, 1896 (cat. no. 142) 


Plate 61 Snuffbox from the Collection of Alphonse de Rothschild 
1744-1750 (cat. no. 135) 


Plate 62 Plates from the Wedding China of Ferdinand James 
Rothschild of Vienna and Evelina Rothschild of London, 1864-65 
(cat: no. 175) 


generate such funds, bankers like the Rothschilds stepped into 
the void and provided them by issuing government bonds. 


An important requirement for their success in postrevolu- 
tionary Europe was evidently the experiences the brothers 
and their father had had as court agents to absolutist princes. 
All the brothers attached great priority to the task of nurtur- 
ing contacts with princes and statesmen. A striking example 
that attests to this narrow relationship was the fact that 
Salomon, like Count Metternich, had to flee Vienna during 
the 1848 revolution. Nevertheless the Rothschild brothers 
were no longer Court Jews, precisely because their partners 
were no longer absolutist princes whose private assets were 
simultaneously the national assets. The star of the 
Rothschilds rose during a transitional period, when the 
European states and societies were reorganizing following 
the collapse of the ancien régime. In close contact with the 
leading statesmen of the day, the Rothschilds played a central 
role in financing numerous European states between the 
Congress of Vienna (1815) and the 1848 revolution. In the 
ever more important financing of industrial projects, they fig- 
ured less prominently. Here other private bankers and, espe- 
cially around the mid-nineteenth century, the newly emerg- 
ing stock banks played first fiddle. The heyday of the 
Rothschild banks finally ended with the strengthening and 
increasing delimitation of the European nation-states in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


Another tradition of Court Jewry was also continued by the 
Rothschilds. They used their influence to act as champions 
for the Emancipation of the Jews in those countries in which 
they themselves lived. They also did much on behalf of per- 
secuted Jews throughout Europe and in the Ottoman 
Empire. Despite their rapid social ascent, the Rothschilds 
remained conscious of their roots in the ghetto, and all strains 
of anti-Jewish sentiment were a source of immediate concern 


for the five brothers. 


Their meteoric rise helps to explain how the Rothschilds 
became legendary figures, although as individuals they hardly 
provided the material for anecdotes and scandals. The five 
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brothers concentrated on their work with great ambition and 
business acumen. Their wealth was so immense and its 
sources for the most part so unfathomable, their ascent out of 
the ghetto so rapid, that they became the ideal screen onto 
which both hopes of social advancement and hatred of 
modernity could be projected. The Rothschilds were, partic- 
ularly for those with anti-Jewish agendas, the perfect embodi- 
ment of all clichés, as is evidenced above all by the countless 
caricatures of them. The “last Court Jews” thus became the 
preferred embodiment of a modern chimera: the Jewish 
Conspiracy.” 


Richard I. Cohen and Vivian B. Mann 


Melding Worlds: Court Jews and 
the Arts of the Baroque 


Plate 63 Portrait of Samson Wertheimer, early nineteenth-century 
copy of a ca. 1700 original (cat. no. 156) 
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In grateful recognition ... we have not only presented Samson 
Wertheimer and his son Wolf with our Imperial chain of grace and 
our portrait: we have also honored him with a gift of one thousand 
ducats for the acquisition of some silver or golden dishes for his suc- 
cessful negotiations ... 


Leopold I, Holy Roman Emperor, king of Bohemia and king of 
Hungary, 29 August 17034 


Portraiture 


Bearded, skull-capped, and dressed in sober black, Samson 
Wertheimer, chief rabbi of the Holy Roman Empire, hono- 
rary rabbi of Cracow and Worms, and head of the rabbinical 
court in Vienna and surrounding communities, confronts the 
viewer of his portrait with a clear and steady gaze (pl. 63).? 
Neither the books and seal nearby, symbols of his rabbinical 
office, nor his appearance hint at the political and economic 
power of Wertheimer, imperial agent to three emperors and 
the recipient of lavish imperial gifts. In 1703, Leopold I 
awarded him the high honor of a gold chain and the imperi- 
al gold medallion, as well as funds for the purchase of costly 
tableware. Wertheimer must have sensed that this was a 
significant moment in his life. But more were to come. 


The court purveyor and his son Wolf participated several 
years later at the coronation of Leopold’s son Karl VI in the 
St. Bartholomaei Stiftskirche in Frankfurt on 22 December 
1711. Depictions and descriptions indicate that the Baroque 
taste for lavish processions and display marked the event, at 
which elegantly dressed nobility was present in large num- 
bers. Four hundred Christian princes and counts mingled in 
the audience of more than a thousand guests with a Jew in 
traditional dress and his son. For some of the local nobility, 
those who opposed the increasing service of Jews at court, the 
Wertheimers’ appearance may have been unsettling. For the 
Wertheimers, their participation in such a momentous event 
in the life of their ruler symbolized the meeting of two 
worlds. On this occasion, Wertheimer was again granted a 
gold chain by the new emperor.* Reconstructing aspects of 
the artistic and cultural implications of such encounters 
between the Court Jew and the world of the German rulers 
lies at the center of this essay. 


Histories of the Hofjuden based solely on documentary evi- 
dence have necessarily emphasized their economic and diplo- 
matic activities. Though not unaware of their roles as patrons 
of art and architecture, these studies have not fully incorpo- 
rated the cultural aspects of Court Jew life. By examining 
works of art and buildings owned or commissioned by Court 
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ws, other facets of their mentalité emerge. These works and 
buildings are expressions of the aesthetics and concerns of 
their patrons, manifestations of the wealth and power of their 
owners. Aside from evidence stemming from Court Jew 
patronage, another category of visual material, graphic 
images, records popular views of Court Jews, offering an 
insight into the way these figures were represented to the 
public. Linking this visual material with the large body of 
texts pertaining to the Court Jews yields an integrated view of 


their cultural world. 


Although Court Jews were exposed to similar cultural mani- 
festations in the numerous principalities into which the 
German lands were divided during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, their adoption of cultural forms from 
the Baroque world of their rulers was far from uniform. Many 
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showed an interest and involvement in the patronage and col- 
lecting of fine arts, while others preserved more traditional 
pursuits within the confines of Jewish society. From viewing 
the range of the Court Jews’ activity — their collecting of 
paintings, manuscripts, and books; construction and decora- 
tion of palaces and synagogues; sponsoring of book publish- 
ing; commissioning of portraits, manuscripts, silver, and cer- 
emonial art — an expanded and vibrant world of artistic con- 
cerns emerges. What impact this involvement had on the 
Jewish community, how it reflected the changing nature of 
elite Jewish society, and how it influenced the development of 
Jewish artistic traditions are some of the issues that arise from 
a study of visual material associated with Court Jews. 


Let us return to the figure of Samson Wertheimer. His por- 
trait, reproduced here in an early nineteenth-century copy of 
the eighteenth-century original, exemplifies an important 
genre of Court Jew patronage. Prior to the creation of 
Samson’ first portrait, Samuel Oppenheimer’s engraved 
depiction dated 1703/4 (pl. 66), and a portrait of an unidenti- 
fied Court Jew by Anton Schoonjans of about 1700 (cat. no. 
144), there are only two known portraits of German Jews 
famous for secular achievements, and they were painted in 
Amsterdam, which had a longer history of Jewish portraiture 
than any other city in Europe.6 In fact the portraits of 
Wertheimer and Oppenheimer seem to belong to a tradition 
of rabbinic portraiture which clearly was based on the estab- 
lished iconography of scholars’ and clerics’ portraits. Both 
Jewish and gentile figures were clad in black garments with 
long lace and organdy collars, a fashion that became common 
in rabbinical portraiture in the mid-seventeenth century, but 
that had been popularized earlier in depictions of ‘savants.7 
The beards and covered heads of the two Court Jews indicate 
strict compliance with Jewish law; evidence of their literacy 
lies in the letters and writing paraphernalia before them; 
Wertheimer is also depicted with part of his library, a com- 
mon attribute of rabbinic portraits. 


Of the two portraits, that of Oppenheimer is far more innov- 
ative in its composition and its link with the art of the 
German courts. The figure of the Court Jew, recalled to 


Plate 64 Samon Wertheimer’s Petition to build a Stone House in 
the Judengasse, Frankfurt, 1717 (cat. no. 43) 


Plate 65 Joseph Arnold, The Kunstkammer of the Dimpfel Family 
of the Regensburg General Ironworks, 1668. Oil on parchment. Ulm, 
Ulmer Museum, 1952.2611 


Plate 66 Portrait of Samuel Oppenheimer, 1703/4 (cat. no. 189) 
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Vienna in 1672, two years after the expulsion of the Jews from 
the capital, is set within an oval frame inscribed with his titles 
— Samuel Oppenheimer der Römfisch]: Kays[erlicher]: Mayeste. 
Ober Kriegs Factor und Hof Jud. — and his coat of arms. Below 
are the emblems of his various activities on behalf of Leopold 
I, the Habsburg emperor (r. 1657-1705). This type of portrait, 
at of Rudolf II 
(r. 1576-1612), celebrated the achievements of the emperor 


popularized in Prague the court 
(pl. 67), his nobles, and his court appointees. By commis- 
sioning a portrait in this guise, Oppenheimer’s factor in Ofen 
(Old Buda), Samuel Biirgl, linked his master to a tradition of 
secular portraiture, clearly stating the exalted position held by 
the Hofjude and establishing an early example of the Jewish 
imitation of court art.® 


The Oppenheimer portrait is the first of a Jew to showcase 
secular achievements. Although his dress and pose derive 
from traditions of rabbinic portraiture, Samuel’s successes 
were all of this world. His status is symbolized by the table 
clock. To their owners in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, clocks were models of the world; they were created 
and then set in motion, just as God had created the world and 
set it to run.? And just as each part of a clock had a meaning- 
ful relationship to every other element, so all elements of the 
natural world were related and ordered according to physical 
laws. The clock also symbolized elements of the same system 
working together. In the mechanistic world view of the Age 


of Absolutism, the microcosm of a small territory was built on 
the same principles as the macrocosm, the realm of the 
emperor. The clock, an instrument constructed according to 
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the laws of the physical universe, symbolized the relationship 
between microcosm and macrocosm, just as princes, nobles, 
and highly placed officials viewed their domains as images of 
the empire and of the world. In the context of Oppenheimer’s 
portrait, his ownership of a clock was emblematic of his lofty 
status in society. 


The audience to which the engraved copies of this portrait 
were distributed, perhaps agents and associates, Jews and 
non-Jews, may have been flattered to receive this symbol of 
worldly success. Texts describing the holdings of Wertheimer, 
Jud Süss, and other Court Jews attest to their ownership of 
both oil and engraved portraits of the various rulers they 
served (cat. no. 49).10 Engraved editions of portraits of lesser 
nobility suggest that they too were distributed and seem to 
have provided the model for this image of Oppenheimer. 


Other than respect for his former employer, Biirgl’s initiative 
may have been inspired by an ulterior motive. He had his 
name included in three of the inscriptions in the 
Oppenheimer portrait as a means of self-aggrandizement. 
One of these appears on a letter within the portrait space, its 
importance emphasized by its proximity to Oppenheimer’s 
figure. This may have been a discreet ploy of Biirgl’s, con- 
cerned to guarantee his place in Oppenheimer’s empire after 


the Hoffaktor’s death. 
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Plate 67 Portrait of Rudolf II, 1603 (cat. no. 177) 


Plate 68 Wer Grossen Herrn gunst missbraucht durch bösen Rath, 
1738 (cat. no. 209) 


Plate 69 Portrait of Isaac Daniel Itzig as a Young Man, 1777 
(cat mo, 11510) 


Plate 70 Cup and Saucer with Portrait of Isaac Daniel Itzig and 
his Residence, 1795 (cat. no. 174) 


Samuel Oppenheimer portrait was followed thirty-four 
years later by defamatory portrayals of his relative, the 
finance minister to the duke of Württemberg, Joseph (Jud 
Süss) Oppenheimer, the only other examples of Hofjude por- 
traits in this courtly mode (pl. 68). Similar in composition, 
the later pictures are critical and negative. In one telling 
example, in addition to the emblems of Jud Süss’s activities 
(arms, gunpowder, and money) which surround his bust- 
length figure, devils taunt him, while six small figures of 
bearded rabbis, an allusion to his origins, serve as a kind of 
Greek chorus.!! The central figure of the left triad of rabbis 
motions exaggeratedly; his pose recalls a standing figure in a 


, print of the Frankfurt Jewish Council included in Johann 
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with anti-Jewish content. Additionally, the very small scale of 
the rabbis, their comic demeanor, and their vacuous expres- 
sions diminish their dignity and, by inference, that of the sub- 
ject. Inscriptions at the bottom of the portrait refer to the 
wickedness and haughtiness of Jud Siiss and compare him to 
the biblical Haman, who schemed against the Jews and like- 
wise was sentenced to death by hanging.!? In comparing 
Oppenheimer’s fate to that of Haman, the creators’ of the 
broadsides initiated a form of revenge. Implying that 
Oppenheimer was a latter-day Haman was a way of adding 
insult to injury and solidifying Siiss’s association with the 
Jews. l 


Engravings by their nature allowed for wider dissemination 
than oil portraits. Unlike the flattering portrait of Samuel 
Oppenheimer, the portraits of Jud Süss were created to capi- 
talize on the public’s interest in him and his debasement. As 
J.R. Hale has written, the print in German lands during the 
Renaissance filled the need for information concerning the 
activities of the ruler and his entourage.!3 The corpus creat- 
ed around the case of Jud Siiss indicates that a similar need 
continued in the Baroque era, coupled with sensationalistic 
interest in the career of Jud Süss. 


Nearly all the other extant portraits of Court Jews from the 
eighteenth century are either oil portraits or sketches made 
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for individual ownership. Their subjects are usually depicted 
in daily garb or in silks and lace similar to the dress required 
for attendance at court. The evidence of a shift away from 
Jewish dress in the Court Jew portraits supports contempora- 
neous documentary evidence that by the early eighteenth 
century, Jews in Germany had ceased to wear specifically 
Jewish costume, and some had ceased to observe the religious 
strictures against shaving.!* That the style of many of these 
portraits resembles those made for the nobility is not surpris- 
ing, since many examples, like the portrait of the Berlin 
banker Isaac Daniel Itzig as a young man by Johann 
Christoph Frisch, were made by artists who worked for the 
court (pl. 69). It is interesting to note that only one or two of 
the eighteenth-century paintings show the complete figure of 
the subject, which may be due to a reticence on the part of 
Jews to commission full-length portraits. This reticence may 
have been based on fashion, on cost, or on the spirit of icon- 
oclasm which pervades many halakhic writings.15 


Another form of Court Jew portraiture is the depiction of the 
subject with his home, which assumes symbolic significance 
as an indication of lifestyle. The earliest of these is the now 
lost portrait of Gutele Rothschild, wife of Mayer Amschel, in 
which a depiction of the ancestral home on the Judengasse 
was a major compositional element.!6 Even after attaining 
great wealth, both Mayer Amschel and, later, his widow 
refused to move from the ghetto in Frankfurt. Their modest 
home is in sharp contrast to the only other depiction of a 
court agent together with his dwelling, the Meissen cup and 
saucer with bust portrait of Isaac Daniel Itzig (1750-1806) 
and a depiction of his palatial mansion (pl. 70). In 1765, Itzig’s 
father, Daniel, had moved from the area of Jewish settlement 
in Old Berlin to a regal dwelling on the River Spree; several 
years later, he bought another property for his oldest son.!? 
This change from the back streets of Berlin to one of the 
more prestigious addresses in the city underscores Daniel 
Itzig’s financial success and acceptance into Prussian society, 
which later culminated in his singular receipt of the right of 
Prussian citizenship (1791). In his son’s portrait, based on an 
engraving by Anton Graff, known as the German van Dyck 
for his specialization in portraits of the bourgeoisie,!® Isaac 
Daniel is seen clean-shaven, wearing a stylish wig, a jabot, 
and a frock coat, evidence of his acculturation to Prussian 
fashion. His profile pose enclosed in a circular frame recalls 
the medallic portraits of Renaissance figures, rulers and men 
of achievement, whose depictions were in turn based on 
Roman imperial coins and medallions with all their intima- 
tions of power. Isaac Daniel Itzig was the first Jew whose like- 
ness is known to have been applied to Meissen in the manner 
of similar portraits of Friedrich the Great and his courtiers 
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(cat. nos. 171, 174). That the Itzig family was engaged in 
trading porcelain and sponsored the participation of other 
Jews in the industry may explain his portrayal in this manner.!? 


Two new artistic genres were being patronized by Court Jews 
by the middle of the eighteenth century: portraits of women 
from Court Jew families such as Gutele Rothschild, and pen- 
dants of husbands and wives. Both Daniel and Miriam Itzig 


were 


pis 


painted in later life by Joseph Friedrich August Darbes 


and, about the same time, portraits of Lazarus 
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Josef Levi (1743-1806), Court Jew in the provincial town of 
Hohenems, and his wife (1746-1810) were painted by H. 
Kraneck (cat. nos. 72, 73). Portraits of Court Jews were thus 
not limited to the more cosmopolitan centers like Berlin, but 
also appeared in small cities like Hohenems. Isaac Gans, a 
Court Jew and rabbi in Celle (d. 1798), whose portrait was 
probably painted in Berlin, is depicted in a Polish-type fur hat 
(cat. no. 154), headgear that was outmoded at the time in 
Germany and that was worn by only a few rabbis such as 
Hirschel Levin, chief rabbi of Berlin from 1773 until 1800.20 
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Gans was also a patron of schools and scholars in Celle and 
left money in his will for support of the synagogue. A single 
work of art can be connected to his charity, a pair of Torah 
finials.21 His daughter Fradghen married an Ephraim of 
Berlin, a member of one of the few Jewish families to attain 
position and wealth comparable to that of the Itzigs. In a live- 
ly portrait, she is shown with her head covered by a white cap, 
perhaps a sign of traditional Jewish modesty, provincial dress, 
or both. The significance of the cap is uncertain in compari- 
son to the total lack of Jewish dress in the portraits of her 
Ephraim sisters-in-law (cat. nos. 74-75). Notwithstanding 
the portraits of wives and grown-up daughters, no family por- 
traits of Court Jews with their wives and children exist, and 
children were not portrayed individually until the nineteenth 
century. Although they appear in portraits of upper-class 
Jewish families in England and Holland and, of course, 
among noble and royal families in German lands during the 


Plate 71 Portrait of Isaac Gans of Celle, ca. 1790 (cat. no. 154) 
Plate 72 Portrait of Daniel Itzig, 1787 (cat. no. 68) 
Plate 73 Portrait of Miriam Itzig, 1787 (cat. no. 69) 
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eighteenth century, they are absent from the portraits of 
German Jews. 


All of the portraits (cat. nos. 66-75; 144, 147-153) appear to 
have been commissioned on behalf of Court Jews with the 
exception of the engravings of Jud Süss. When viewed as a 
whole, the corpus of Court Jew portraiture presents som: 
interesting problems. The earliest examples date only to the 
turn of the eighteenth century, and these are few: Samue 
Oppenheimer, Samson Wertheimer, an anonymous sitter 
painted by Schoonjans, Abraham Hochberg, and Raphael 
Levi of Hannover, a scientist associated with the ducal court 
though not a Court Jew per se.22 The greatest number of 
Court Jew portraits date only to the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century (cat. nos. 66-70; 51-155) and belong to : 
more widespread phenomenon that includes portraits « 

Enlightenment figures independent of the courts, for exam- 
ple, Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786) and Naftali Her 
Wessely (1725-1805). Still, the preponderance of extant por- 
traits from the second half of the century from the Germani 
lands depict Court Jews. Their penchant for self-representa 

tion may have developed under the influence of the court: 
whose rulers, with their families, were portrayed by leadin 
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painters of the age. Around 1750, the painting collections of 
German rulers were opened to a wider public, along with 
other collections of the Kunstkammern formerly restricted to 
palace visitors.23 It is possible that access to these collections, 
including portraits, inspired their imitation. At the same time, 
developments within , Jewish society, such as the 
Enlightenment and increasing acculturation, led to a greater 
receptivity to outside forms. 


The Case of Joseph (fud Süss) Oppenheimer 


The portraits and depictions of Joseph Oppenheimer (Jud 
Süss) are significantly different from all other Court Jew pic- 
ture in that a large body of material was produced and dis- 
seminated by Christians for a Christian audience. Born in the 
1690s in Heidelberg,?* Oppenheimer developed a wide net- 
work of associations and a respectable clientele that included 
court figures, barons, princes, and princesses. A constant 
traveller, he was ruthlessly energetic and entrepreneurial in 
his affairs, pouncing on every opportunity with a daring and 
unrelenting nature. He concentrated his efforts on luxury 
goods and financial services, using Mannheim and Frankfurt 
as his centers. In 1732, Oppenheimer earned the confidence 
of Karl Alexander, prince of Wiirttemberg, soon to become 
its duke. For the next five years, Jud Siiss assumed a wide 
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range of governmental responsibilities, including procure- 
ment of military and other supplies, minting, and tax farming. 
He became a pivotal figure in Duke Karl’s attempt to revamp 
state government. In these efforts, often oppressive to the 
populace, both Oppenheimer and the duke aroused much 
antagonism, which was exacerbated by Oppenheimer’s Jewish 
origins and the duke’s conversion to Catholicism in a pre- 
dominantly Protestant country. Oppenheimer’s embracing of 
an ostentatious and promiscuous lifestyle and his own eco- 
nomic intrigues combined to make him the prime target of 
resentments arising from the financial policies promulgated 


in the name of Duke Karl. 


Oppenheimer’s fate was sealed with the abrupt death of his 
patron on 12 March 1737. That night, Oppenheimer was 
placed under house arrest in Stuttgart and charged with 
extortion and misuse of state funds. An aborted escape led to 
his imprisonment in the Hohenneuffen fortress for the dura- 
tion of a lengthy trial, which ended in a sentence of death by 


Plate 74 Screw Medal of Jud Süss, 1738 (cat. no. 15) 


Plate 75 Wahre Abbildung ... Iuden Ioseph Süss Oppenheimers, 1738 
(cat. no. 200) 
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hanging. The widespread, almost sensational, interest in Jud 
Siiss’s fall is evident in the large corpus of visual material pro- 
duced in the wake of his execution on 4 February 1738. 


The most complete pictorial narrative of Oppenheimer’s life 
appears in a screw medal (Spottmedaille) enclosing nineteen 
painted roundels (pl. 74). This form of visual biography, a 


variant of continuous narration in which successive scenes are 
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discretely framed, was used for both positive and critical 
depictions of individuals beginning in the sixteenth century. 
Eighteenth-century examples of the former are devoted to 
the life of Maria Theresa (1743) and to religious subjects 
(1730).25 That of Jud Süss includes scenes of his youth and 
rise to power, represented by the accumulation of money and 
his success with women. These positive portrayals are offset 
by the ten scenes devoted to his arrest, trial, and hanging. 
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Plate 76 Lamentirendes Jud Süssisches Frauen-Zimmer, ca. 1738 
(cat. no. 217) 


Plate 77 Wahrhaffte und Gründliche Relation, Was Sich in den 
Letzten Stunden ... Juden Joseph Süss Oppenheimer, 1738 
(cat. no. 201) 


Plate 78 Les Regrets du Serail du Juif Süss. From Suite de la relation 
curieuses des choses les plus remarquables arrivées en Europe, 1738-47 
(cat. no. 219) 


Plate 79 Merckwiirdige Staats-Assemblee, 1738 (cat. no. 217a) 


The six published examples of the Jud Süss Spottmedaille all 
appear to have been printed from the same plate, their differ- 
ences attributable to hand-painting. 


The remaining depictions of Oppenheimer fall into several 
categories: bust portraits, representations of events from his 
Stuttgart years, allegorical compositions, and works in which 
the gallows function as a supranatural symbol. 


Naturalistic bust portraits of Oppenheimer in court dress like 
the one discussed above are the most common frontispieces 
to printed books describing his career and downfall, the lat- 
ter signified by a shorthand depiction of the Stuttgart gallows 
and specially constructed cage in the cartouche normally 
reserved for the coat-of-arms of the sitter (pl. 68). Below is a 
rhymed verse describing Jud Siiss’s wickedness and compar- 
ing him to the biblical Haman. As Barbara Gerber has com- 
mented, the disparaging text has a contrapuntal relationship 
to the portrait image and acts to charge the total composition 
with negative meaning.?6 


Whole pamphlets, even entire books, were published in 1738 
discussing Jud Siiss’s career. They attest to the fascination of 
the educated classes of German society with the Court Jew 
who rose to become a state minister, only to fall and suffer an 
ignoble execution. Independent engravings and woodblocks 
concerned with Jud Siiss were also distributed, some excerpt- 
ed from printed volumes and sold to a wider market. That 
that market was largely literate is indicated by the verses and 
descriptions accompanying the images, even the rude block 
prints based on elaborately detailed engravings. One of the 
largest compositions was titled Wahre Abbildung (literally, a 
true depiction) (pl. 75). It contains two crowd scenes: one 
showing Jud Siiss’s exit from Stuttgart under the armed guard 
of three hundred grenadiers with drawn swords, and the 
other showing his hanging outside the city. The palatial hous- 
es of Stuttgart’s patricians, among them that of Jud Süss him- 
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self, provide a backdrop to the first scene and contrast with 
the desolate landscape surrounding the gallows. The reversal 
of Jud Siiss’s fortunes is also indicated by two pendant por- 
traits that float in the sky above the houses. At the left, he is 
dressed as a bewigged courtier; at the right, he wears a hat 
and is bearded, both hallmarks of a Jew. In disgrace, he again 
becomes an outsider, driven from the civilized city to a sensa- 
tional hanging in a wilderness setting. This broadside suc- 
cessfully conveys the excitement surrounding the execution, 
apparently witnessed by some ten thousand people. Such a 
large turnout certainly encouraged artists and publishers of 
varying skills and capabilities to capitalize on the interest in 
the event. 


The gallows appear as the central motif of many composi- 
tions, reflecting public fascination with their size, weight, and 
history (pls. 75, 78). Erected in 1596, they had previously 
been used in 1606. Their history stimulated the imagination 
of artists who found ingenious ways to use them as a symbol 
to defame Siiss’s behavior and revel in his piquant story. One 
copper engraving features pendant portraits of Siiss and Jorg 
Honauer, the first individual to be hung on the gallows in 
1597, for deceiving Prince Friedrich of Württemberg. 
Honauer had appeared at court as a baron and promised to 
turn iron into gold. When told to prepare the iron, he cheat- 
ed the duke and stole two tons of it. Reviving the image of 
Honauer, relating his unsavory act, and recording the history 
of the gallows in engravings emphasized the malicious nature 
of Siiss, which had provided the reason for reintroducing a 
century-old mechanism. His life and intrigue became part of 
an ongoing story whose origins stemmed from the days of 
Honauer. 


Yet Oppenheimer’s execution prompted innovations at the 
gallows, which — over ten meters tall and composed of eight- 
een hundred kilograms of iron — were painted red and dec- 
orated in gold. A special cage was built weighing 150 kilo- 
grams at the enormous expense of more than two thousand 
gulden. Its shape was that of a bird cage, so that in hanging 
Siiss became a bird, a creature equated in popular culture 
with the penis, a reference to the minister’s sexual exploits. A 
similar motif appears on one of the medals of base metal 
struck to commemorate Oppenheimer’s downfall (pl. 74). 
Jud Siiss is depicted on the obverse, a spray of flowers beside 
him representing romance. Accompanying the hanging on 
the reverse is a small bird grasping a billet-doux in its beak 
and flying toward Siiss. In depicting Siiss in this manner, var- 
ious artists reduced his life, his achievements and misde- 
meanors, to a one-dimensional characterization of the 
finance minister as a satyrlike being. 
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The interlocking themes of Jud Süss’s sexual exploits and the 
Christianity of his women were underscored in depictions of 
his numerous mistresses. His favorite and steadiest compan- 
ion, Henrietta Luciane Fischer, is shown above a row of 
minor mistresses in a colored engraving and, in another dou- 
ble portrait, weeping behind her lover (pl. 76). The weeping 
mistress appears again as a witch with billet-doux in out- 
stretched hand, climbing a rope to the hanging Jud Siiss, in 
Les Regrets du Serail du Juif Süss (pl. 78). This popular 
composition appeared later in a reduced version on a rude 
broadside and on the medal mentioned above. Surrounding 
the base of the gallows on the original engraving are seven 
other mistresses in various stages of grief, one dressed in dark 
robes and a coif reminiscent of a nun’s habit, underscoring 
the Christianity of all the women and echoing scenes of the 
Marys weeping at the base of the cross. The mistresses appear 
as well in scenes of Jud Siiss at the height of his power and in 
cycles accompanying the central motif of the gallows, for 
example in a book published by Held and Baumgartner in 
1738, Warhaffte und gründliche Relation, Was sich in den letzten 
Stunden ... Juden Joseph Süss Oppenheimer. In one engraving, 
an incarcerated Süss laments the loss of the women outside 


his cell.27 


The prominence given to the subject of mistresses in the 
visual corpus reflects the attention given to the issue at Jud 
Súss's trial.28 The court investigated twenty-six alleged mis- 
tresses of the finance minister. Although the climate of the 
Baroque court and the actions of its rulers encouraged illicit 
love affairs, the same behavior was considered a social and 
religious affront when practiced by a Court Jew. Yet in view- 
ing these salacious depictions, one must take into account the 
interaction between the artists and their public. Clearly, the 
artists, publishers, and printers, especially those from 
Augsburg, were in tune with their clientele and their desire to 
be entertained. Eroticism, money, power, crime, and justice 
featured prominently in the art market and overrode the 
more antagonistic mood that predominated in works that 
emanated from Stuttgart. As Hellmut Haasis has emphasized, 
the more playful Augsburg prints were intended both to satisfy 
curiosity and to instruct morally, thereby allowing their own- 
ers to feel comfortable showing such works in their homes.?? 


A remarkable aspect of all these portrayals is the absence of 
stereotypical anti-Jewish imagery. Oppenheimer's features 
are never distorted, and he is not shown performing heinous 
anti-Christian acts like those appearing in late medieval 
depictions of Jews.3° In contrast, the pictorial history of Jud 
Siiss is based on his career and its consequences, on actual 
events, not on occurrences imagined and imputed to Jews. At 
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least one artist, Elias Baeck, known as von Heldenmuth, 
whose engravings were copied by others, traveled to the exe- 
cution and did preparatory work on the scene to provide exact 
depictions. In this regard, the Jud Süss prints confirm the 
impression that realism was the basic aim in representations 
of Jewish figures during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 


Many of the pictorial conventions of the narrative scenes and 
portraits of Jud Süss, however, resemble histories of court life 
and depictions of notable individuals. In a double image of 
states of fortune and misfortune, Oppenheimer the courtier 
with cane and elaborate dress poses like the nobles who pop- 
ulate Salomon Kleiner's palaces.3! Oppenheimer rides in 
fancy carriages across the printed page in processions that 
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Plate 80 Portrait of Joseph S. Oppenheimer, 1738 (cat. no. 208) 


could have accompanied Baroque monarchs, who followed 
traditions of pageantry rooted in the Classical world. 
Although occasionally, Jud Siiss is shown riding in glory amid 
a procession of horsemen and carriages, most often this 
imagery is part of the telling of his downfall as he is led out of 
Stuttgart to incarceration and from the fortress to the gallows 


(pl. 75). 


Another source of comparative material for the depictions of 
Jud Siiss were the dramatic histories of earlier criminals and 
infamous statesmen. A robber in Leipzig named Johann 
David Wagner was led in procession to his execution in 
1721.32 His case inspired the writing of a book and the pro- 
duction of visual images. An interesting composition shows 
Wagner, nicknamed Mausedavid, in jail, a large scene that is 
accompanied by others in smaller format to the right and 
below. This basic scheme was used several times for portray- 
ing Jud Süss ( cat. no. 203), as well as for images of Johann 
Meerheim, a gypsy likewise executed in 1738.33 These artis- 
tic comparisons place the Oppenheimer material in a differ- 
ent light, providing further justification for regarding the 
widespread interest in his demise as a predisposition to sensa- 
tionalism per se and to uncommon stories and figures. This 
cultural phenomenon emerges clearly from an unusual book 
published in Amsterdam in the same year, Merckwiirdige 
Staats-Assemblée in Dem Reiche derer Todten ..., which relates 
the stories of three state ministers who came to untimely 
ends: the Duke of Ripperda, an adventurer who died in Tetuan 
in 1737; Count von Hoymb, who hung himself in the fortress 
of Königstein in Saxony; and the third, Jud Siiss. Only one 
engraving illustrates the text (pl. 79). In it, historical images 
coexist with moral commentary. The protagonists are shown 
in characteristic poses: von Hoymb is hanging from a build- 
ing; Ripperda, who served the sultan of Morocco in 1731 and 
who converted to Islam, is in “orientalizing” attire, a Koran 
at his feet; and Jud Siiss is shown in court dress, including a 
sash of honor, and holds a sword. At his feet are folios of the 
Talmud, Geheime Caballa, and a folio entitled Projecta, an illu- 
sion to the finance minister’s many schemes. An unusual trio 
plays in the middle ground. A small wild man strums a lute, 
another plays the viola da gamba, and a third appears to be 
holding a monkey. The presence of figures that had symbol- 
ized uncivilized behavior since the Middle Ages?* serves as a 
commentary on the careers of the three court officials. That 
Jud Siiss was the most uncivilized of the three is underscored 
by the hairy, animal-like shadow projected by his body. 
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Nevertheless, in this singular composition, the Court Jew Jud 
Süss is placed in the company of nobles who fell from grace, 
his Jewishness intimated only by association with the books at 
his feet. 


Some of the images of Jud Siiss as a criminal are astonishing 
in their narrative detail. In a work by the engraver Elias Baeck 
of Augsburg entitled Wahrhaffte, und nach der Natur accurat 
Gezeichnete Abbildung, des Juden Süss — this title stressing the 
accuracy of representation — the condemned man sits at his 
last meal, each dish and utensil clearly labeled, as is a “small 
Hebrew book” and the “secret place,” namely his toilet (pl. 
77). The many details allowed viewers to follow the narrative 
and also engaged them in the story, enabling them to relive 
the spectacle of Jud Siiss’s fall and hanging. The large num- 
ber of extant compositions and the explicitness of their repre- 
sentation communicate the depth of public involvement in 
Oppenheimer’s dramatic demise, indicate the sensationalistic 
potential of his “rags-to-riches” story, and magnify its social 
significance. Whether in fact objects were sold at the execu- 
tion as a kind of souvenir is unclear, but the limited interest 
in this event after 1738 points to the direct connection 
between the objects and the public involvement in the arrest, 
trial, and hanging. It is interesting that, despite the large 
number of books and images produced in 1738 and their 
spread beyond Germany to the Netherlands, Antwerp, Italy, 
France, and Switzerland, the subject had virtually disappeared 
by 1739, only to be recalled in connection with later, similar 
criminal cases, just as Jud Siiss himself had been compared to 
the criminal Jörg Honauer. 


That Oppenheimer’s worldly acquisitions gave rise to envy 
and animosity was substantiated by his trial. Some of the 
excesses revealed in the records are interesting indications of 
the finance minister’s adoption of court culture. His owner- 
ship of expensive furniture and furnishings — for example, 
two large mirrors with silver frames, ruler portraits, various 
other types of paintings, objets d'art such as Dresden porce- 
lain and Delftware, and books, especially multivolume edi- 
tions — accurately reflects the contents of still existing eigh- 
teenth-century German palaces. The sheer numbers of works 
owned by Siiss, however, is staggering. One inventory com- 
piled in May and June 1737 lists 4,256 engravings of various 
subjects: portraits of rulers from all over Europe and of 
Roman emperors; portraits of various officials and professors 
of law, medicine, theology, and philosophy, of philologists, 
poets, painters, merchants, and bibliophiles; images of 
mechanical devices; and so forth. This vast inventory may 
have been part collection and part “stock,” as Oppenheimer 
was known to deal in works of art. 


The summary nature of most of these inventories, filled with 
phrases like “an old piece [i.e., painting] representing the 
Sacrifice of Isaac” or even the more specific “two landscapes 
with cows after Finckerbaum” hardly allows a positive identi- 
fication of works owned by Süss. Many, like the landscapes, 
were copies of works by famous artists such as Rembrandt 
and Dürer; others were copies of paintings by individuals of 
minor reputation. The collection as a whole appears to have 
been formed indiscriminately, without specific direction and 
also without appreciable Jewish content. Nevertheless, by 
documenting Oppenheimer’s collecting habits, the invento- 
ries prove his participation in a typical cultural activity of the 
Baroque era. In this, Jud Süss was not alone among the Court 
Jews of his time, just as he was not alone in his role as dealer 
in art and objets de luxe. Jost and Esther Leibmann provided 
jewels and objets d'art for the Prussian monarchs in Berlin, 
while Mayer Amschel Rothschild reached out to a large pub- 
lic interested in coins, medals, and art by publishing cata- 
logues of his holdings.*6 


Though Jud Siiss was not the only Court Jew to have been 
imputed, tried, and imprisoned, his dramatic end was clearly 
more spectacular than those of his fellow Court Jews.37 
Herein lies a possible explanation for this unique outpouring 
of visual material relating to his life and fall. Oppenheimer 
had challenged and broken several accepted codes of society, 
particularly by acting as if he were an insider at court. His 
audacity as an outsider, a Jew at that, in flaunting normal pat- 
terns of behavior was unacceptable. Recognizing the fascina- 
tion with Oppenheimer’s story and a possible market for sou- 
venirs, artists pounced on the opportunity to turn his demise 
into an event that would continue to reverberate in historical 
and artistic consciousness for generations to come. 


Jewish Gifts to Court Collections 


The period of the Court Jews was marked by the Baroque 
“passion for collecting.” This was a time when great princes, 
as well as individuals of means, formed Kunstkammern and 
Wunderkammern, collections of works of art, antiquities, nat- 
uralia, ethnographic specimens, and books. These collections 
reflected a newly developed awareness of foreign peoples, due 
to the discoveries of the Age of Exploration; an increased 
interest in the natural world as a result of the Scientific 
Revolution; and a desire to order the knowledge of human- 
kind. Such collections grew in importance in the Germanic 
lands, especially under Archduke Ferdinand I (1529-95) and 
Emperor Rudolf 11.8 Court Jews came into contact with 
these artistic collections, often supplementing them with gifts, 
and were motivated to establish collections of their own. 
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Plate 81 Amulet in the Form of a Hoshen, ca. 1600 (cat. no. 115) 


Plate 82 Jonas Silber, Weltallschale, Nuremberg, 1589. Gold. 
Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin — Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
Kunstgewerbemuseum, Inv. No. K3885 


Plate 83 ‘Table Decoration in the Form of a Ship (Nef), 
1650-1700 (cat. no. 126) 


In some ways, Rudolf's well-documented ties to the Jewish 
community of Prague were characteristic of Jewish-court 
relations throughout the Baroque period and had an impact 
on Jewish patronage, collection, and production of works of 
art. The nature of Rudolf's relationship with Mordecai Meisel 
(1528-1601), the wealthiest Jew in the capital, foreshadowed 
the role of later Court Jews. Meisel financed some of Rudolf’s 
ventures, something the ruler acknowledged enthusiastically, 
as can be seen from the remarkable tribute he paid at Meisel’s 
funeral by sending representatives and paid mourners. Meisel 
was known for his commissioning of art for synagogues and 
of numerous buildings within the Jewish quarter.*? He also 
contributed funds for the building of the church of Saint 
Salvátora nearby. In addition he was a purveyor of luxury 
goods and works of art and was probably associated with a 
unique gift to Rudolf II. Around 1600, a rare work of onyx, 
gold, enamel, and precious and semiprecious stones, known 
as a Hoshen (the shield worn by the High Priest in the 
Temple), was inscribed with a dedication to “Rudolf, the 
Emperor ... eternally powerful ...” (pl. 81).* On its front is a 
seven-branched menorah surrounded by a prayer on Rudolf’s 
behalf that is engraved in a circle surrounded by the signs of 
the zodiac and the names of Jacob’s twelve sons. The choice 
of the Temple candelabrum may have been based on its sym- 
bolic value to both Jews and Christians. For Jews, the meno- 
rah was the preeminent symbol of the ancient Temple in 
Jerusalem and of the promise of its rebuilding in the mes- 
sianic age. To Christians, who adopted this Jewish form as 
early as the Ottonian period, placing large menorot in 
churches and cathedrals throughout Christendom, the meno- 
rah in the church symbolized the Christian house of worship 
as successor to the synagogue.*! A large menorah was in- 
stalled in Saint Vitus’s Cathedral in Prague in the middle of 
the twelfth century; it remains there in fragmentary 
condition.” 


The choice of the menorah as the central symbol on the 
Hoshen was astute, appealing to both donors and recipient. 
The reverse consists of a gold plate with enameled magical 
inscriptions both surrounding and within a pentagram 
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enclosed in a hexagram. Popularly known as the Seal of 
Solomon and the Shield of David, both signs were used 
between 1530 and 1622 to symbolize the Jewish community 
of Prague, sometimes individually and sometimes in tan- 
dem.* Their appearance here supports the notion that the 
Hoshen was a gift of the Jewish community, a claim also based 
on the originality of the Hebrew blessing to Rudolf and on 
the skill with which the letters were engraved. At the same 
time, these geometric symbols associate Rudolf with the great 
kings of ancient Israel, a literary and artistic conceit common 
in European courts since the time of Charlemagne. Finally, 
the pentagram served as a symbol of Christian power and of 
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saints. Like the menorah on the front of the Hoshen, it was a 
sign invested with both Jewish and Christian values.* The 
precious materials and fine workmanship indicate the impor- 
tance of this gift and its significance for its patrons. One 
anomalous element, probably added after the Hoshen was pre- 
sented to Rudolf, is an enamel representation of Jesus as 
Salvator Mundi. 


Other Jewish gifts to the courts lacked the creativity and 
cohesiveness of the Hoshen, as they generally were acquired 
objects rather than commissioned works. Nevertheless, all of 
them were similarly intended to show the appreciation and 
loyalty Jews felt toward their rulers. A 1589 masterpiece of 
the German silversmith Jonas Silber, once part of the 
Kunstkammer of Rudolf IL, was a bowl formed as an allegory 
of the world, the Weltallschale (Berlin, Kunstgewerbemuseum, 
K 3885).45 The piece came into the possession of the Jewish 
community of Halberstadt, which included among its most 
distinguished members Behrend Lehmann, one of the fore- 
most Court Jews of the age, without whom no important 
decision was made. Before 1703, Halberstadt Jewry present- 
ed this piece as an act of homage to Friedrich III, the prince 
of Brandenburg. Prince Friedrich had assumed the addition- 
al title of “King in Prussia” at a special coronation in 1701, 
thereby stating his designs for Prussia within the Holy 
Roman Empire. The iconography of the gift, which included 
additional seventeenth-century reliefs of the seven electors 
and the emperor inside the cup, flattered his ambitions. An 
additional impetus for the gift may have been Behrend 
Lehmann’ publication of the entire Babylonian ‘Talmud in 
the years 1697-99, the first edition published in the German 
lands, made possible by permissions granted by Friedrich II 
and Leopold I (cat. no. 185).46 


Other precious objets d'art given by Jews to their rulers are 
known from documentary records.*7 Only a few are extant; 
one is an elaborate Nef, a drinking vessel in the form of a 
ship, made in Ulm during the second half of the seventeenth 
century and given by Veitel David, Court Jew to the court of 
Hesse-Kassel, in 1780 (cat. no. 120; pl. 83).48 This Nef was 
particularly appropriate as a gift from David since its form 
and fittings are those of a ship used in trade in the Levant, 
one of David’s major areas of economic activity. The Hesse 
Kunstkammer inventory also records a second gift of Veitel 
David; a green glass decorated with the coat-of-arms of the 
imperial Diet.4? 


Another type of gift was the illuminated manuscript tribute, 
exemplified by two large compositions by Meshulam Zimmel 
of Polna (Polin) in Bohemia, an accomplished scribe/artist 
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Plate 84 Tribute to Karl VI and Elisabeth, 1732 (cat. no. 45) 


known for his delicate bister drawings, which decorate vari- 
ous types of Hebrew manuscripts.5® As was true of other 
scribes from Bohemia and Moravia in the early eighteenth 
century, Zimmel worked for a time in Vienna, a mecca for 
Jewish artists because of its small but wealthy Jewish 
community, home to several leading families of Hofjuden. 
Under their patronage, Zimmel executed several illuminated 
Hebrew manuscripts between 1717 and 1720. In 1732 and 
1733, he created two unusual works of homage dedicated to 
the reigning Habsburg emperor Karl VI and his wife 
Elisabeth: large composite texts drawn from the Bible and 
written in Hebrew, Aramaic, Latin, and German (cat. nos. 
4546; pl. 84). Historiated initials enliven both texts. Those 
with animals recall Zimmel’s decoration of manuscripts of the 
Perek shirah, a tenth-century Hebrew poem in which the 
animal kingdom praises God (cat. no. 86). In the 1732 
homage, vignettes from the Bible fill the right and left 
borders, while scenes of courtly life are inserted within the 
top and bottom borders. Two sensitively drawn oval portraits 
of Karl and Elisabeth appear in the middle and at the bottom 
right. At the bottom left is a medallic portrait with Karl on 
the obverse and his coat of arms inscribed with the date 1732 
on the reverse, together with a representation of the 1732 
groschen. The work is signed Samuel Moyses Jud und 
Haebreisch / auch Pargam-Schreiber aus Polna in b (Samuel 
Moses, Jew and Hebrew, also parchment-scribe from Polna 
in B[ohemia]). 

A year later, Zimmel produced a less elaborate homage to 
Karl and Elisabeth that is largely an artful arrangement of dif- 
ferent Latin and Hebrew scripts. Although lacking the royal 
portraits, the historiated initials appear again, this time dec- 
orated with a mix of animals, landscapes, and courtly scenes. 
The artist’s signature clearly indicates that he was working in 
Bohemia, rather than in Vienna, the capital. 


These complex compositions raise the obvious question of 
their function. It appears that the two tributes may have 
served a relatively mundane purpose rather than the com- 
memoration of an historic event. A second Jewish 
scribe/artist working for Viennese Court Jews from 1719 on 
was Aaron Wolf Herlingen of Gewitsch, who left a corpus of 
Hebrew liturgical manuscripts and several compositions 
incorporating other languages (cat. nos. 88-89). Sometime 
before 1736, Herlingen was appointed librarian — Officialis in 
Bibliotheca Caesarea Viennens — of the Imperial Library in 
Vienna. The dating of Meshulam Zimmel’s compositions to 
1732 and 1733, together with their elaborate display of 
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scripts, texts in different languages, and varied pictorial deco- 
ration, may suggest a bid for the position eventually won by 
Herlingen, since he produced similar works in the very same 
years. Herlingen’s composition is a micrographic writing of 
the five megillot (the Scrolls of Esther, Lamentations, Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs) dated 1733. Like the 
Zimmel tributes, the Herlingen work is an intricate arrange- 
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ment of texts in both Hebrew and Latin. It is signed Ahron 
Wolf Herlingen dato in Wienn Anno 1733 and (in Hebrew) 
“Aaron son of Benjamin Zev of b[lessed] m[emory] from the 
h[oly] c[longregation] Gewitsch, the year [5]494 [=1733].” 
Within the span of two years, these two artists, who had pre- 
viously worked for Court Jews in Vienna as early as 1717, 
sought a permanent position in the Imperial Library of the 
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city, as is indicated by Herlingen’s signature in Hebrew on a 
later manuscript: “librarian of the Imperial library of the 
Emperor” (cat. no. 95).5! Following his death, his wife was 
known as the “Verwittibten Bibliothecsschreiberin Veronica 
Aaronium,” a confirmation that Gewitsch’s responsibilities 


included the scribal arts. 


These diverse examples of gifts to royal personalities were 
not unique to Jews. Courtiers of different stature attempted 
to solidify their position with rulers, and acknowledged their 
gratefulness for royal benevolence, through acts of homage. 
Royalty also offered gifts to express appreciation for services 
rendered and to bond residents to their rule.52 At the outset 
of this essay, we noted that several emperors presented 
Samson Wertheimer with imperial chains and medals, so we 
can assume Wertheimer presented them with gifts of value in 
return. That Court Jews learned the cultural mores of court 
life and the social significance of gifts is indicated by the 
Hoshen, Weltalischale, Nef, and illuminated manuscripts. 


Jewish Artists in the Baroque Era 


The scribe/artists in Vienna who specialized in writing man- 
uscripts continued a traditional art among Jews that was nur- 
tured by the need for handwritten liturgical texts. They are 
but one of the many groups of Jews who worked as profes- 
sional artists during the Baroque era.’ Despite the oft- 
repeated claim that Jews first became artists in Germany dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, there are numerous instances of 
Jewish artists working for both courts and Jewish clients fol- 
lowing the establishment of Rudolf’s court in Prague. Three 
Jewish goldsmiths are known to have worked for the 
Habsburg court around 1600.54 Moreover Jewish activity in 
goldsmith’s work continued in Prague through the end of the 
eighteenth century, as is attested by privileges granted by 
Ferdinand II in 1627 and confirmed in 1648, and by census 
lists such as that of 1729 recording seventy Jewish goldsmiths 
in the capital.55 Another traditional Jewish craft was embroi- 
dery, an aspect of Jewish involvement in the textile trade and 
in finished goods since the High Middle Ages (cat. no. 243 ff). 
A number of skilled Jewish embroiderers worked for German 
courts, for example, Gabriel Goldsticker of Hildesheim, who 
worked for his prince during the 1730s.56 

Another métier practiced by Jews was the glyptic arts (seal 
carving and gem carving) and the design of coins and medals. 
A very interesting case is the career of Salomon Phillip 
Abraham, who carved two cameo portraits of Maria Theresa 
which are mounted in frames of gold and precious gems, as 
well as a cameo with a portrait of her consort, Ferdinand (cat. 
nos. 267-268). Ambiguity in relationships between rulers in 
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the court and their nobility was a common phenomenon in 
Europe of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Similarly, Abraham’ association with the court of Maria 
Theresa was, to say the least, symptomatic of the paradoxical 
relationship between Jews and the courts in Germanic lands. 
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Plate 85 Book of Psalms, September 1740, Private Collection, 
New York (cat. no. 80) 


Maria Theresa, who throughout her reign showed tremen- 
dous animosity to non-Catholics and expelled the Jews from 
Prague in 1744, was imbued with strong anti-Jewish stereo- 
types. It is recounted that in an interview with the Court Jew 
Israel Honig, one of the founders of the Austrian tobacco 
monopoly, the empress sat behind a cloth screen to avoid 
contamination from the presence of a Jew.’’ Yet Maria 
Theresa’s antagonism did not prevent Abraham from creating 
these images of her. 


Salomon Abraham’s younger relative, Abraham Abramson, 
was a prolific medalist in Berlin, working both for the court 
and for individual Jewish and Gentile clients (cat. nos. 
22-31).58 An autobiography was written by the seal engraver 
Aron Isak, the first Jew to settle in Sweden, a result of his 
pursuit of new patrons at court.’? His skill and that of his 
associate Abraham Pach convinced the authorities to allow 
them to reside in a country where no Jews had lived before. 


The number of works of art by Jewish artists swelled in the 
eighteenth century. The new patronage to which they 
responded may be traced to the growth of Jewish communi- 
ties within the Holy Roman Empire and the Habsburg 
Empire and the emergence of a Jewish elite capable of sup- 
porting the production of art and objets de luxe. The elite’s 
business and financial dealings with the nobility led to the 
Court Jews’ exposure to the artistic culture of their rulers, 
whetting their interest in possessing similar art, buildings, 
and objects. A striking example of the influence of court art 
on the Hofjuden is Alexander David’s dealings with Empress 
Elisabeth Christina, daughter of the duke of Braunschweig. 
In return for David’s financial assistance, Elisabeth granted 
the Court Jew a wish. He requested a piece of the beautiful 
blue textile with silver embroidery that hung in the throne 
room of the Hofburg, so that he could make a “Torah curtain 
for his synagogue in Braunschweig and, while gazing at it, 
recall the goodness of the empress.60 


Although the acquisition of courtly textiles was one way that 
high standards of artistic culture entered the Jewish commu- 
nity, it was not the only one. As we have seen, Jewish portraits 
indicate the adoption of court styles of dress, as does a specif- 
ically Jewish genre encompassing representations of fashion, 
the linen Torah binders used to hold the two staves of the 
scroll together that were dedicated after the birth of a male 
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child. A series from Halberstadt, dated 1677-1733, feature 
weddings in which the brides are elaborately clothed in 
fontage headdresses and mantuas made of elaborately embroi- 
dered or woven cloths (cat. nos. 24344, 251-52). The binder 
commemorating the birth of Behrend Lehmann’s son in 1711 
provides an interesting example of how folk culture mixed 
with elite society (cat. no. 244). All the elements of folk 
imagery and style are present, yet the fashionably dressed fig- 
ures holding the bridal canopy and standing under it indicate 
the cultivation of external appearance as a way of displaying 
status and elite behavior. These decorated binders, which fea- 
ture prominent Hebrew dedicatory inscriptions, were made 
by Jewish artists who depicted specific contemporary dress. 
That well-to-do Jewish women were enamored of the latest 
fashions is attested to by eighteenth-century communal and 
rabbinic regulations that decry the contemporary taste for 
French clothing.®! The artists seemed to have followed fash- 
ion, but not the rabbis. 


Illuminated Manuscripts 


An apparently unusual art form patronized by Court Jews was 
that of manuscript illumination. Around 1700, some 250 
years after the invention of printing, the Jews of the German 
lands began to commission individualized prayer books, 
Haggadot, record books, and books of the Bible from 
scribe/artists who came principally from Bohemia and 
Moravia. Much has been written about this efflorescence of 
manuscript illumination and its relation to Court Jews and 
the art they saw in the palaces of their rulers in the period fol- 
lowing the defeat of the Turks, when art and architecture 
flourished in the Habsburg Empire.® Yet proof for the role 
of the Court Jews in this development has seldom been forth- 
coming. 


In attempting to bridge the gap between the image of the 
Court Jews as the progenitors of this phenomenon and the 
phenomenon itself, certain factors need to be considered. 
According to recent research, it would appear that some five 
hundred manuscripts are extant from the eighteenth centu- 
ry,6 but only a small percentage of these can be linked direct- 
ly to Court Jew patronage, either by means of inscriptions or 
colophons or by the preservation of such manuscripts as fam- 
ily heirlooms. Examples of manuscripts associated with Court 
Jew families of the eighteenth century appear in this cata- 
logue. However, scores of manuscripts — the large majority 
— are not identifiable with a particular owner. Commissions 
seem to have emanated from individuals of means who were 
not members of the economic elite, and from communal 
organizations. 
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Plate 86 Grace after Meals and Other Benedictions written for 
Hannah Oppenheim, 1724 (cat. no. 88) 


Plate 87 Torah Binder of Judah Leib Ben Aaron, 1733 
(cat. no. 251) 


Plate 88 Audience of a Master Baker with Emperor Josef II. From 
Meisterbuch der Bürgerlichen Bäckerinnung von Graz, Graz, 1763- 
1865, fol. 48. Ink and gouache on paper. Graz, Steiermárkisches 
Landesarchiv 


There is much evidence that a number of manuscripts were 
made on speculation. The empty cartouches on some of the 
title pages are one indication of this practice.ó Another is the 
standardized decoration of numerous extant books of the 
same type — for example, small books of blessings created for 
a female readership. An even more explicit indication of the 
practice is the inscription on the title page of a Haggadah 
written and decorated by the Alsatian scribe Abraham 
d'Eyringe in 1740: “Whoever will buy this Haggadah should 
run to ... Abraham Sofer. He gives you a cheap price and puts 
in his best efforts.”66 


A manuscript by Jacob ben Judah Leib Shamas was begun in 
1719 and finished only in 1748, suggesting that Shamas pro- 
duced partially finished books that could be customized when 
a patron appeared.% In other words, the resurgence of man- 
uscript painting by Jewish artists of German lands was a phe- 
nomenon involving various sectors of the community and 
various types of production, ranging from deluxe commis- 
sions to cheap books produced on speculation. Although the 
Court Jews’ patronage may have fueled the illumination of 
Hebrew manuscripts by furnishing the first and richest com- 
missions, which resulted in more original creations and 
played a major role in supporting artists, the Court Jews were 
clearly not the only patrons, and the entire phenomenon can- 
not be attributed to them. Furthermore there is little in the 
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style of eighteenth-century Hebrew manuscripts that resem- 
bles the few sophisticated manuscripts made for rulers of the 
period, such as the birthday album created for Louis XTV.68 
Rather, the resurgence seems to have been patterned on art 
forms and works made for classes below the elites in society. 


Various sectors of the German population created or com- 
missioned specific types of illuminated manuscripts even after 
the invention of printing in the fifteenth century. One type 
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commonly owned by the educated classes was the album ami- 
corum, or friends’ album, which emerged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury out of the German educational system (cat. nos. 
109-11).62 Students at German universities did not spend 
their entire educational career at one institution, but migrat- 
ed from place to place. The album amicorum filled with scenes 
of university towns and portraits of friends and their tributes 
was a means of remembering student life in a variety of set- 
tings and of providing a sense of continuity to its owner. 
Another type associated with university life was the school or 
university register, akin to the manuscripts illuminated for 
guilds in that both were commissioned by corporate bodies. 
The Grazer Bäckerbuch, dated 1763-1865, is lavishly illumi- 
nated with 118 miniatures (pl. 88).70 


The nobility patronized other types of manuscripts during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Foremost among 
them was the Stammbuch, or book of genealogy, which traced 
the owner’ forbears (pl. 89).71 A rarer type of illuminated 
manuscript of the period was the Turnierbuch, in which the 
histories of famous knightly tournaments were recorded.?2 
Costume books were also acquired by the well-to-do, while 
churches continued to require manuscript graduals and 
antiphonaries, whose large formats presented difficulties to 
printers.” Finally, the art of the miniaturist was employed to 
decorate playing boards, cards, fans, and Andachtsbilder (devo- 
tional images), all of which had a wide circulation among the 
general population. 


The style of many of the manuscripts made for non-Jews 
recalls that of some Hebrew manuscripts of the period, rather 
summary depictions of doll-like humans achieved through 
line and broad areas of color, with only occasional modeling 
and with an emphasis on patterning. The figures are set in 
environments that generally have the appearance of stage 
sets, since they lack normal proportional relationships. 
Similar figures and settings appear in the album amicorum, 
guild books, shop signs from Vienna, and Andachtsbilder.’* 


The more elaborate Hebrew manuscripts evoke the world of 
courts frequented by their patrons. It is in the areas of dress 
and setting that the Court Jews appear to have set their mark 
on Hebrew manuscript illumination of the period. In some of 
the manuscripts, especially those by Joseph ben David of 
Leipnik, evocations of court life appear in both genre scenes 
and biblical scenes, whose figures wear clothes and hairstyles 
fashionable at court, thereby indicating their station (pl. 30). 
Joseph’s scenes take place in palaces with painted ceilings and 
walls decorated with faux marbre patterns. Elsewhere, he 
depicted hallways lined with classicizing marble statues on 
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pedestals or cityscapes filled with Italianate architecture.’ 
Despite these clear indications of the influence of courtly life 
on the iconography of Joseph’s manuscripts and on works by 
other artists, few of these volumes can be definitively ascribed 
to the patronage of Court Jews, and those manuscripts com- 
missioned by such individuals do not necessarily include 
court iconography. 


With one exception, illuminated manuscripts were first creat- 
ed in Vienna during the second decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Zimmel and Herlingen. At this time the only legal 
Jewish residents of that city were Court Jews and their 
entourages. Sometime in the 1730s, these same artists were in 
Bohemia working for other patrons within the Jewish com- 
munity.’6 We can only suppose that Herlingen and Zimmel 
had exhausted the possibilities of patronage in the capital, 
where they had been allowed to work only as part of a Hofjude 
household. Seeking new commissions, they moved to other 
locales, even returning to their native Bohemia and Moravia, 
where the arts were flourishing as the result of widespread 
commissions. Later in the century, an artist like Leipnik 
would work principally in Hamburg, the residence of many 
wealthy Jews. By the end of the eighteenth century, illumi- 
nated Hebrew manuscripts were being produced in areas of 
eastern Germany and in Hungary. 


That nearly all of the artists who created illuminated Hebrew 
manuscripts in the eighteenth century were born or lived in 
Bohemia and Moravia is a striking fact whose causes can only 
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be suggested. The Jews of these regions were heir to strong 
artistic traditions within their community traceable to the late 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance in the fields of illustrated 
printed books, goldsmith’s work, embroidery, and painting.?? 
Since 1514, for example, Prague had been a center of Hebrew 
publishing whose printed books were usually furnished with 
decorated title pages and, sometimes, with text illustrations. 
This may be one reason why few illuminated manuscripts are 
extant from this period in Prague. This paucity of Hebrew 
illuminated manuscripts is especially remarkable considering 
that the Bohemian capital was the largest and wealthiest 
Jewish community in Europe in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 


One exception is a Book of Psalms dated 1706 that was writ- 
ten for the Klausen synagogue.’® Moses and Aaron flank the 
text on the title page (pl. 85). Above them is an arch filled 
with birds in rinceaux; below is a winged cherub’s head. In the 
spandrels are leafy trefoil ornaments. An interesting proces- 
sion fills the base of the page. Six scholars are depicted walk- 
ing toward a reduced version of the Pinkas synagogue for 
whose k/aus, or house of study, the Book of Psalms was writ- 
ten. In their dynamic poses and gestures, these figures recall 
the funeral processions on the enameled glass ceremonial 
beakers of Bohemian burial societies.?? The extant examples 
of this genre date from 1691 through the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. A glass of 1789, a copy of a beaker that 
was made for the Prague society earlier in the century, shows 
similarly dressed male figures, but with an older type of 
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Plate 89 Stammbuch, second half of the eighteenth century. Ink 
and gouache on paper. Wolfenbüttel, Herzog Anton Ulrich 
Bibliothek, Wolf. 223, fol. 14 


baretta. The male mourners proceed around the circumfer- 
ence of the glass in staid procession, expressive of their exalt- 
ed status and dignity within the community. At the rear is a 
group of female members whose poses and clothing are far 
more varied and expressive, closer in spirit to those in the 
manuscripts. 


Another element of the Book of Psalms frontispiece may be 
based on a different genre of Jewish painting. Restorations 
during the 1980s revealed frescoes on the corbels of the nave 
in the Pinkas synagogue in Prague whose principal theme is 
birds in rinceaux. These comparisons suggest that paintings 
in other media may also have served as models for the earli- 
est illumination of Hebrew manuscripts in Bohemia and 
Moravia. 


Rather than illuminated manuscripts, the most elaborate and 
numerous artistic creations made in Prague, from the middle 
of the sixteenth century through the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century, were lavishly embroidered ‘Torah curtains with 
articulated compositions. Beginning with the Perlsticker 
Curtain, fabricated in 1547 (Prague, Zidovské Muzeum v 
Praze, inv. No. 27.365), Prague embroidery workshops 
employing both Jews and Christians produced great numbers 
of large curtains and equally elaborate embroidered mantles 
(pl. 91). Several factors may have influenced the patronage of 
artistic textiles, including the Bohemian emphasis on 
embroidery dating from the medieval period, the dominant 
position of Jews in the textile trade, and the existence of seven 
public synagogues in Prague in this period, which served as 
arenas for patronage and the public display of piety, wealth, 
and status by individuals and confraternities. Illuminated 
manuscripts would not have filled these cultural and social 
needs. 


In contrast to Prague, Jewish life in Vienna was only reestab- 
lished in the late seventeenth century, when a small number 
of wealthy Jews were allowed residence. No public synagogue 
was permitted to exist for more than a hundred years. As a 
result, public opportunities for patronage within the 
Viennese Jewish community were limited. This factor, 
together with the relative insecurity of Jewish life in the cap- 
ital, may have led to the emphasis on small, portable Hebrew 
illuminated manuscripts as a vehicle of artistic expression. 
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Jewish artists from Bohemia and Moravia found patrons 
among the Viennese Court Jews capable of commissioning 
and appreciating deluxe, individualized manuscripts. These 
expensive works substituted for the more public commissions 
like the curtains and mantles of Prague. Just as Bohemian 
synagogue textiles followed established compositions, the 
illuminated manuscripts were largely based on printed books, 
principally the famous Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695 (cat. 
no. 181). By and large, the Court Jews did not demand inno- 
vative style or iconography in their illuminated manuscripts, 
exhibiting a sense of traditionalism in decoration which 
matched the unvarying nature of the accompanying texts. It 
would appear that the patronage of the Court Jews and oth- 
ers in the community followed varying patterns in different 
regions of the German lands due to local political conditions 
and artistic traditions. 


Court Jews and the Artistic Culture of the Community 


Promoting the illumination of Hebrew manuscripts and sup- 
porting the publication of central texts for the continuation of 
Jewish study became the most significant elements of the cul- 
tural ambience the Court Jews inhabited. As maecenases, they 
also influenced the quality of ceremonial objects crafted for 
synagogues and for the performance of different rituals. 
Certainly, as in the case of manuscripts, Court Jews were not 
alone in this field, but the extant objects that can be clearly 
attributed to them indicate their willingness to expend large 
sums of money beautifying their religious ceremonies, cele- 
brating their success, and consciously or unconsciously rais- 
ing the level of aesthetic appreciation within the community. 
Through these forms of patronage, one can understand 
something of the mind-set of these elite Jewish families. 


The engraving of Samuel Oppenheimer, the formidable 
Court Jew of the late seventeenth century (pl. 66), heralded 
his secular achievements, but failed to convey his role in the 
Jewish sphere. Interestingly, only one material object alludes 
directly to his role as patron and also reflects his stature at 
court. Following the 1689 fire in Prague that ravaged Jewish 
buildings and the famous Meisel synagogue, the Klausen syn- 
agogue was built. Oppenheimer, who lived palatially in 
Vienna on the Bauernmarkt, but who was unable to establish 
an official synagogue in a public setting, let alone in his own 
home,®° commissioned a three-tiered Baroque ark surmount- 
ed by the decalogue for the Klausen synagogue in 1696, two 
years after the building was completed. The ark was made of 
colorful stone and decorated with gilt inscriptions, including 
one mentioning Oppenheimer as the donor. Though a few 
such arks are known from prewar photographs to have existed 
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elsewhere, the Oppenheimer ark may have served as one 
model for the more elaborate one created for the Berlin syn- 
agogue in 1714 (pl. 94). 


Supporting a synagogue in another city was not an uncom- 
mon phenomenon in Oppenheimer’s day.8! Samson 
Wertheimer, whose portrait shows him in a typically rabbinic 
context (pl. 63), was both a beneficiary of fine gifts and a 
patron of others; the construction of a synagogue in Rechnitz 
in 1718 encouraged him to commission a special illustrated 
haftarah scroll, which was lost in the twentieth century.8 The 
growing interest in illuminated manuscripts together with the 
concern for the furnishing of a new synagogue may have 
combined to inspire this unique gift. It was only one of sev- 
eral ways in which Wertheimer supported the Rechnitz syna- 
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gogue. 


In the following decade, when tension within the Berlin 
Jewish community brought some wealthy competitors of the 
Court Jew Esther Liebmann to seek approval to build a pub- 
lic synagogue, they faced both her opposition and the reser- 
vations of the Prussian authorities.®* Skeptical as to whether 
the Berlin Jews would succeed in raising sufficient funds for a 
synagogue, civic officials dealing with Jewish affairs advised 
that they reach an agreement with Esther. The authorities 
were proven wrong. Several Jews from outside Berlin came to 
the assistance of that city’s community, notably Behrend 
Lehmann, the patron of the Talmud. Provoked by the 
authoritarian manner in which Esther utilized her position at 
court to prevent the building of a public synagogue, 
Lehmann provided a significant loan whose interest the 
Berlin community would repay annually by contributing to 
the klaus he had established in Halberstadt. Since we know of 
no specific object donated by Lehmann to the Berlin syn- 
agogue, it is conceivable that his money was simply channeled 
into building costs. In the construction of a public synagogue 
in his own city of Halberstadt, completed in 1712 after three 
years of work (and destroyed in 1938), we do know that 
Lehmann spared no cost. For a man who owned several 
homes (pl. 90) and who was a devout Jew, the beauty of his 
synagogue was a major concern.® His architectural patronage 
distinguished Lehmann from the rest of Halberstadt Jewry, 
just as the palaces and public buildings of the German nobil- 
ity emphasized their wealth and power. He worked energetic- 
ally, arranging to have shafts of marble brought from Russia 
for the columns that supported the fine ark for the Torah. 
The ark curtains were made of red velvet embroidered with 
gold and silver threads. In consonance with the style of local 
churches, which favored large, translucent windows, the 
Halberstadt synagogue was designed with a row of tall, 
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narrow windows that lent a sense of height and grandeur. 
Artificial light came from more than twenty chandeliers in 
gilt bronze. 


The Halberstadt synagogue was almost completely 
Lehmann’s undertaking. A photograph of a Baroque Torah 
curtain donated by the Court Jew and his wife in honor of the 
birth of a son shows his personal symbols, the laver and basin 
identifying him as a Levite and a lamb, symbol of Aries.S6 
These symbols also appear on the dedicatory frontispiece of 
the Talmud, on Lehmann’s gravestone, and on the Torah 
binder he donated to the synagogue the following year in 
honor of another son, Mordecai Gimpel (cat. no. 244).87 
These objects and their definite association with one figure, a 
man of great wealth and influence, point to the fact that by 
this time — about 1710 — it was de rigueur for a traditional 
Court Jew to surround himself and his community with fine 
ceremonial objects. Though this claim is usually substantiat- 
ed by documentary evidence, it is only in the case of 
Lehmann that a quantity of visual evidence remains. In fact 
his name persisted as that of a major patron within the com- 
munity for years. In a fine Torah ark curtain refurbished in 
1792 (pl. 95),88 two Jewish magnates from the beginning of 
the century were remembered by their descendants in the 


Plate 90 Behrend Lehmann’ s House in Halberstadt (now 
demolished) 


Plate 91 Torah Curtain donated by Judah Leib Ulma and 
his Wife Gnendl, Daughter of Behrend Lehmann, 1723/24 
(cat. no. 248) 


Melding Worlds: Court Jews and the Arts of the Baroque 
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inscription: Lehmann and Samson Wertheimer. Lehmann’s 
emblem, the lamb, here holding a jug, is at the center. The 
curtain’ inscription recalled illustrious figures of old, cele- 
brated the marriage of their respective families, and bestowed 
prestige on the younger generation. 


Lehmann’ fellow honoree, Samson Wertheimer, was under- 
standably considered by many as Jewish aristocracy. On see- 
ing his name on a beaker of the Burial Society of Worms, exe- 
cuted by the Nuremberg silversmith Johann Conrad Weiss in 
1710 (cat. no. 131; pl. 93), one realizes how a figure no longer 
residing in a town could still be honored as a native son. The 
members of the burial society decorated their cup with names 
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famous figures, thereby lending prominence to their 
ceremonies. Wertheimer had been instrumental in inter- 
ceding on behalf of the Jews of Worms to allow a synagogue 
to be rebuilt after it had been damaged by the French in 1689. 
The community took pride in his success and his efforts on 
their behalf, while he, like Lehmann, fulfilled their expecta- 
tions as a scholar, rabbi, and man of means. Wertheimer too 
sponsored a re-edition of the Talmud (Frankfurt, 1720-22) 
and several other published texts, including editions on blue 
paper, a hallmark of deluxe printing. He left his mark on 
other areas of patronage by supporting scholars and yeshivas 
and klausen, and bequeathed sums of money in his will for 
charities. Wertheimer seems to have commissioned a small 
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gilt Torah ark decorated with semiprecious stones (pl. 94). Its 
miniature size suggests that it may have been used for travel 
or in his home synagogue (reconstructed within the Öster- 
reichisches Jüdisches Museum, Eisenstadt). Its elegance 
reveals a predilection for fine objects, as does an illuminated 
manuscript that is a family legacy. Wertheimer was clearly, as 
Selma Stern characterized him, a “very proud patrician, alert, 
self-restrained, fully conscious of his worth, at peace with 
himself and the world.”3? 


Other Court Jews and their entourages helped turn Germany 
into a center for the production of fine Torah curtains during 
the eighteenth century, as Bohemia had been in the seven- 
teenth. In the early eighteenth century, the Jewish embroi- 
derer Elkone of Naumburg went to Fürth, a city with a thriv- 
ing Jewish community and several synagogues. Elkone was 
soon heralded as a fine craftsman, and from his extant works 
it is apparent that Jews of means sought him out. One exam- 
ple of his artistry is a curtain that was donated to a synagogue 
by the Ulma family in 1723 (cat. no. 248; pl. 91). Ulma's wife 
was the daughter of Behrend Lehmann, and his father, Simon 
Ulma, had been an important court agent in Kriegshaber. In 
the center at the top of the curtain, two rampant lions with 
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Plate 92 First frontispiece, Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 
1697-99 (cat. no. 185) 


Plate 93 Beakers of the Worms Burial Society, 1712; 1732 
(cat. no. 131) 


Plate 94 Small Torah Ark, 1700-09 (cat. no. 129) 


Plate 95. Torah Curtain donated by descendants of Samson 
Wertheimer and Behrend Lehmann, Vienna (?), 1792 
(Prague, Zidavoské Muzeum v Praze, Inv. Nr. 12.949) 


double tails, symbolic of Prague and Bohemia, flank a crown 
adorned with semiprecious stones. Similar iconography is 
found on the curtain dedicated by two Court Jew families, the 
Oppenheims and the Reingenaus, in 1725 (Jerusalem, Israel 
Museum).?0 The fine, richly embroidered patterns executed 
in gold and silver threads at the center of both these curtains 
express a willingness on the part of their patrons to expend 
extensive sums to enhance the synagogue and celebrate their 
own positions in Jewish society. Christian artists who depict- 
ed eighteenth-century Jewish life in Germany document 
clearly the building and furnishing of more elaborate syna- 
gogues made possible by a growing sense of acceptance. 


Melding Worlds: Court Jews and the Arts of the Baroque 


In this essay we have treated selected aspects of the artistic 
world of the Court Jews. Their innovative role in affecting 
the cultural achievements of the Jewish community at 
large began at the end of the seventeenth century. With 
the reestablishment of Jewish communities and the expan- 
sion of others, the Court Jews were often in the forefront 
of the construction of new synagogues and their decora- 
tion. Texts of major importance were subvented by Court 
Jews, leaving their impact on different elements of Jewish 
society. Two examples stand out: the repeated printing of 
the Talmud from 1697, and the publication of the 
Amsterdam Haggadah in 1695, which left its imprint on 
almost all Hebrew printed and illuminated books of the 
eighteenth century.?! 


As Court Jews came into close contact with the aesthetic 
ambience of the German courts, a subtle interplay began 
to permeate their lives. Portraits, gifts to royal 


Kunstkammern, elegant private homes, and fashionable 
synagogues express a sense of ease with Baroque culture, 
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an ease that was shaped by Jewish concerns and the strictures 
imposed by society at large. Seldom was there such a closely 
knit group of people in Jewish history as the Court Jews, so 
intertwined through familial, economic, and religious con- 
nections that they were able to give significantly new direc- 
tions to the community’s cultural and aesthetic concerns. The 
degree of their interaction with the surrounding society and 
their need to balance the demands of two worlds foreshadow 
the dilemmas of modern Jewish existence. 
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Menorah 7 (1929), pp. 153-60. For further details of this episode, see p. 115 
of the present volume. 

For a biography of Simon von Geldern, see D. Kaufmann, Aus Heinrich 
Heine’s Ahnensaal (Berlin, 1896), pp. 100-60; F. Heimann, Der Chevalier von 
Geldern (Königstein/Taunus, 1985). 

Simon von Geldern’ travel journals had a unique fate. The originals were 
apparently destroyed in the Second World War (Encyclopaedia Judaica, 1971, 
vol. 7, cols. 364-65). The sources cited in note 16 are based on secondary lit- 
erature. A full photocopy of the manuscripts were recently found in the 
Schocken Library in Jerusalem. I want to thank Mr. Z. Zucker and Mrs. 
Plesser of the Jewish National and University Library for newly transcribing 
the passages relating to Braunschweig, and Professor Dr. H. J. Katzenstein 
for his translation. 

Duckesz (note 8), p. 42; V.B. Mann, “Forging Judaica: The Case of the Italian 
Majolica Seder Plates,” Studies in Contemporary Jewry 6 (1990), p. 223, n. 57. 
Dr. Stefan Rohrbacher, Hamburg, translated the relevant passage. 

C. Roth, “Introduction,” Catalogue of the Permanent and Loan Collections of the 
Jewish Museum London, ed. R.D. Barnett (London, 1974), p. XII. 

The donor inscriptions of 1732 and 1766 are published in Rülf (note 1), pp. 
89-94. 

Rülf (note 1); Wilhelm (note 15), pp. 153-60. 

‘This was equal to four hundred Reichstalers, which is what an average home 
was worth. Another measure of value is available to us. Alexander David eval- 
uated his important property on the Schützenstrasse at eight thousand 
Reichstalers in his will. Since the value apparently increased after his death in 
1765, his son-in-law Nathan Beer Isaac acquired it for 9,320 Reichstalers, 
which sum the ducal council considered too low. 

On these manuscripts, see R. Hagen, “Jüdische Altertümer, Handschriften 
und Kulturgerät aus dem ehemaligen Lande Braunschweig,” Lessings 
“Nathan” und die jüdische Emanzipation im Lande Braunschweig (Bad 
Gandersheim, Wolfenbüttel, 1981), nos. 145, 146 (there the older literature). 
A recent discussion of the mahzor is R. Hagen, “Mahzor,” in Stadt im Wandel, 
exh. cat. (Stuttgart and Bad Cannstatt, Landesausstellung Niedersachsen, 
1985), vol. 1, no. 430. 

Rülf (note 1), p. 32; G. Rülf, “Das Museum der israelitischen Gemeinde 
Braunschweig,” Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums 19 (1906), p. 89. 

Rülf (note 25), fig. 1. 
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Naphtali Hirz died in 1738 as a bridegroom, as noted by Rülf (note 1), p. 31. 
Almost nothing is known about this son. A Gerson David mentioned by 
Schnee was certainly no son of Alexander David (Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 2, 
p. 100). 

See Staatsarchiv Wolfenbúttel, 2 Alt 13267, 132668 (concerning the extrava- 
gant and dissolute household of Simon Alexander David and his brothers 
Herz and Simson, 1769-75). 

Rúlf (note 1), p. 33. 

Ibid. 

Staatsarchiv Wolfenbüttel, 2 Alt 13255, 19191, 13199. 

Ibid. On the Old Cemetery in Halberstadt, which was laid out in 1644, see 
Juden in Halberstadt, vol. 1 (1991), p. 12. A cemetery desecration in 1938 
destroyed many tombstones. A visit by the author with Dr. Stefan Rohrbacher 
of the Institut für die Geschichte der deutschen Juden, Hamburg, showed 
that the remaining stones are strongly weather-beaten, and only a few names 
and dates can be read. The grave of Alexander David and his first wife, 
Hannah Sarah, were not identifiable. The grave that Duckesz illustrated and 
apparently associated with David did not belong to him but to his son, Rabbi 
Uri Feivelmann — i.e., Philipp Alexander David, who died in 1807. “Today 
this gravestone is also no longer extant. See also the recent publication of M. 
Brocke, Stein und Neame: Die jüdischen Friedhöfe in Ostdeutschland (Berlin, 
1994), pp. 394-401. 

His work in the Emancipation movement is described in H.-H. Ebeling, 
“Israel Jacobson,” in Lessings “Nathan”... (note 24), nn. 69-87, with bibliogra- 


phy. 


The Despised Queen of Berlin Jewry, or the Life and Times 
of Esther Liebmann 
Deborah Hertz 


The Court Few, 1950, p. 73, notes that it was common at the time to predict 
that very successful people would end their lives in crisis. 

See S. Fischer-Fabian, Prussia’s Glory: The Rise of a Military State (New York, 
1981), p. 59. 

Die Hoffinanz, 1953; Schnee’s reference to Liebmann as the most significant 
female Court Jew can be found in vol. 1, p. 48; his quote about her success as 
a “capitalist” can be found in vol. 1, p. 66. All subsequent references to Schnee 
in this essay are to vol. 1. Brief mention of Liebmann can be found in F 
Krobb, Die schöne Júdin: Jüdische Frauengestalten in der deutschsprachigen 
Erzählliteratur vom 17. Jahrhundert bis zum Ersten Weltkrieg (Tübingen, 1993), 
p. 57. A short section on Liebmann can be found in M. Kayserling, Die jüdis- 
chen Frauen in der Geschichte, Literatur, und Kunst (Leipzig, 1879). A detailed 
description of her economic role appears in H. Rachel and P. Wallich, Berliner 
Grosskaufleute und Kapitalisten, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1967), vol. 2, pp. 29-37. All 
subsequent references to the Rachel and Wallich book are to vol. 2. 


+ Fischer-Fabian (note 2), pp. 66-67. 


The Court Few, 1950, p. 54, claims that Liebmann’s imprisonment was only a 
legend. Fischer-Fabian (note 2), p. 61, assumes that she was taken to Spandau. 
This description of the new Berlin synagogue can be found in L. Geiger, 
Geschichte der Juden in Berlin, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1871); this quote is from vol. 1, 
p. 23. All subsequent references to this work in this essay are to vol. 1. 

For a very full account, see W. Heise, Die Juden in der Mark Brandenburg bis 
zum Fabre 1571 (Berlin, 1932; reprint Vaduz, 1965), chap. 18. See also E. 
Wolbe, Geschichte der fuden in Berlin und in der Mark Brandenburg (Berlin, 
1937), p. 21. For short accounts in English of the 1571 expulsion, see The 
Court Few, 1950, p. 47, n. 17, and the article on Lippold in Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, 1971, vol. 11, p. 287. 

Good treatments in English of these trends can be found in H.W. Koch, A 
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History of Prussia (London and New York, 1978), chap. 3; J.A.R. Marriott 
and C.G. Robertson, The Evolution of Prussia (Oxford, 1915), chap. 3. 

A brief general article on Aaron is O. Lassally, “Israel Aaron, Hoffaktor des 
Grossen Kurfürsten und Begründer der Berliner Gemeinde,” Monatsschrift 
für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 79, n.s. 43 (1935), pp. 20-31. 

See N. Gross, ed., Economic History of the Jews (New York, 1975), p. 230. 

See Die Hoffinanz, 1953, pp. 48-49, for the family history of both Israel 
Aaron and Esther Schulhof. The Schulhauff [sic] family is noted by Kaethe 
Spiegel in “Die Prager Juden zur Zeit des dreissigjährigen,” in Die Juden in 
Prag (Prague, 1927), p. 186. 

Die Hoffinanz, 1953, pp. 48-49. 

Ibid., p. 50. 

S. Stern, Der preussische Staat und die Juden (Tübingen, 1962), pp. 150-51. 
All subsequent references to this book are to pt. 1, sect. 1. 

The Court few, 1950, p. 53. 

Ibid., p. 47. 

See M. Stern, “Die Niederlassung der Juden in Berlin im Jahre 1671,” in 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der Juden in Berlin (Berlin, 1909), pp. 131-49. 

See Geiger (note 6), p. 5; Die Hoffinanz, 1953, p. 54. 

For a useful short summary, see A. Bruer, Geschichte der Juden in Preussen 
1750-1820 (Frankfurt and New York, 1991), chap. 1. See also Geiger (note 
6), p. 8. 

The Court few, 1950, p. 48. 

For extended quotations from the mock will, see Die Hoffinanz, 1953, p. 54. 
See The Court Few, 1950, p. 184. 

Ibid., p. 52. 

Ibid., p. 53. 

See Rachel and Wallich (note 3), pp. 29-30; Die Hoffinanz, 1953, p. 57. 

See Marriott and Robertson (note 8), pp. 84, 103; Koch (note 8), pp. 60-61. 
See Die Hoffinanz, 1953, p. 57; The Court Few, 1950, p. 53. 

This quote and the one that follows can be found in The Court Few, 1950, p. 
53: 

Ibid., p. 49. 

The original quote is from Glikl’s memoirs, The Memoirs of Glueckel of 
Hameln, trans. M. Lowenthal (New York, 1977), p. 80. She provides a sum- 
mary of Hayyim and Judah Berlin’ joint work project on p. 44. The Court Jew, 
1950, p. 51, describes Liebmann as eventually earning the label “richest Jew 
in Prussia.” 

Both this quote and the one that follows are from Stern (note 14), p. 150. 
The volume is by Max Freudenthal: Leipziger Messgäste: Die jüdischen Besucher 
der Leipziger Messen in den Jahren 1675 bis 1764 (Frankfurt am Main, 1928). 
The entry for the Liebmann family is on p. 39. Rachel and Wallich (note 3), 
p- 39, note the extensive scale of the Liebmann enterprise during Esther’s 
second widowhood, in 1710. That year, a bookkeeper, a treasurer, a clerk, and 
several servants were included in the Liebmann presence at the fair. 

See C. Tallan, “Medieval Jewish Widows: Their Control of Resources,” 
Jewish History 5 (Spring 1991), pp. 63-74. 

See Freudenthal (note 32), p. 124. Freudenthal has a long and informative 
footnote on Glikl (pp. 7-8, n. 2). See also pp. 45ff. of the present volume. 
See Wolbe (note 7), p. 117; S. Jersch-Wenzel, Juden und “Franzosen” in der 
Wirtshcaft des Raumes Berlin/Brandenburg zur Zeit des Merkantilismus (Berlin, 
1978), p. 44. 

See Geiger (note 6), p. 21. 

It was Hannah Arendt’ view that power over the community stemmed from 
the power individuals obtained through their connections with the ruler. In 
my view, the two kinds of power were entangled in much more complex ways. 
Arendt’ critical view of the legacy of the Court Jews is unique and important, 
although details may well be criticized. See The Origins of Totalitarianism 
(New York, 1951), p. 33. 

See Geiger (note 6), p. 7. 

See The Court Jew, 1950, pp. 36-37; Die Hoffinanz, 1953, p. 63. 

This description of Wulff is from The Court Few, 1950, p. 37. 

See Die Hoffinanz, 1953, p. 64. 
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See The Court Jew, 1950, p. 184. 

This is the view expressed in Stern (note 14), p. 148. 

Fischer-Fabian (note 2), p. 15. 

For a sympathetic account of Friedrich I’s investment in luxury, see L. and M. 
Frey, Frederick I: The Man and His Times (New York, 1984), esp. p. 52. 
Fischer-Fabian (note 2), p. 25. 

See Frey and Frey (note 45), p. 156. 

See J.R. Baskin, “Jewish Women in the Middle Ages,” in Jewish Women in 
Historical Perspective (Detroit, 1991), pp. 94-114. For an excellent survey of 
the German case, see M. Toch, “Die jiidische Frau im Erwerbsleben des 
Spätmittelalters,” in J. Carlebach, ed., Zur Geschichte der jüdischen Frau in 
Deutschland (Berlin, 1993), pp. 37-48. 

The first four names come (in order of the list) from Die Hoffinanz, 1953, pp. 
183, 248, 251, 250. Susanne Wahl, Moses Benjamin Wulff’s wife, and Esther 
Spanier are noted in S. Stern, “Die Entwicklung des jüdischen Frauentypus 
seit dem Mittelalter: Der Frauentypus des Ghetto,” Der Morgen 1 (1925), pp. 
324-37. Lehman Jonas’s widow and Judith Oppenheimer are noted in The 
Court few, 1950, pp. 211, 254. 

See A. Sheffer, “Beyond Heder, Haskalah, and Honeybees: Genius and 
Gender in the Education of Seventeenth-Century Judeo-German Women,” 
in P. Haas, ed., Recovering the Role of Women: Power and Authority in Rabbinic 
Jewish Society (Atlanta, 1992), pp. 85-112. See also S. Gilman, Jewish Self- 
Hatred: Antisemitism and the Hidden Language of the Jews (Baltimore, 1986), 
[Bb 72 

I am grateful to Richard Cohen for discussion of this point. 

See Baskin (note 48), p. 103; L. Allegra, “A Model of Jewish Devolution: 
Turin in the Eighteenth Century,” Jewish History 7 (1993), pp. 29-58. 

J. Katz, “Family, Kinship, and Marriage Among Ashkenazim in the Sixteenth 
to Eighteenth Centuries,” Jewish Journal of Sociology 1 (1959), pp. 421. 

I am grateful to Steven Lowenstein for discussion on this theme. 

For one of the most important of Chava Weissler’s major articles, see “The 
Religion of Traditional Ashkenazic Women: Some Methodological Issues,” 
AFS Review 12 (1987), pp. 73-94. 

I am grateful to Natalie Zemon Davis for sharing her views with me on this 
theme. 

See The Memoirs of Glueckel of Hameln (note 30), p. 160. 

Fischer-Fabian (note 2), p. 16, has a discussion of a distinctive case of this 
type, that of Katherine von Wartenberg. 

‘The quote is from Fischer-Fabian (note 2), p. 29. 


The Last of the Court Jews — Meyer Amschel Rothschild 
and His Sons 
Fritz Backhaus 


On the history of the Rothschilds, see the two volumes that were published 
in connection with an exhibition at the Jiidisches Museum, Frankfurt: The 
Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, and G. Heuberger, ed., The Rothschilds — Essays on 
the History of a European Family (Frankfurt, 1994). Older studies that are still 
relevant are Egon Caesar Count Corti, The Rise of the House of Rothschild, 
1770-1830 (London, 1928); idem, The Reign of the House of Rothschild, 
1830-1871 (London, 1928); B. Gille, Histoire de la maison Rothschild, 2 vols. 
(Geneva, 1965-67) (written predominantly from the perspective of the 
French Rothschild bank). The following provide popularized summaries: F. 
Morton, The Rothschilds: A Family Portrait (New York, 1961); D. Wilson, The 
Rothschilds: A Story of Wealth and Power (London, 1988). The statements by 
Mayer Amschel and James are to be found in S. Chapman, “The 
Establishment of the Rothschilds as Bankers in London,” in Heuberger, ed. 
(this note), pp. 71-86. For a detailed discussion of Jud Süss, see pp. 104ff. of 
the present volume. 
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On Mayer Amschel's life, see above all the biography by Christian Wilhelm 
Berghoeffer, Mayer Amschel Rothschild: Der Gründer des Rothschildschen 
Bankhauses, 3rd ed. (Frankfurt, 1924; the 1st ed., with additional source mate- 
rial, was published in 1922); A. Dietz, Frankfurter Handelsgeschichte, vol. 4.2 
(Frankfurt, 1925), pp. 723-36; R. Heilbrunn, “Der Anfang des Hauses 
Rothschild: Wahrheit und Dichtung,” Jahrbuch des Instituts für deutsche 
Geschichte 2 (1973), pp. 209-38; Johann Philipp Freiherr von Bethmann, “Er 
kannte keine größere Wonne als Wohltun. Mayer Amschel Rothschild,” in H. 
Sarkowicz, ed., Die großen Frankfurter (Frankfurt am Main and Leipzig, 
1994), pp. 58-68; M. Pohl, “From Court Agent to State Financier — The 
Rise of the Rothschilds,” in Heuberger, ed. (note 1), pp. 51-69; The Rothschilds 
... Guide, 1994, pp. 11-46. Documentation on Mayer Amschel’s business 
activities is sparse, as the family had the business files destroyed in large part 
after the Frankfurt branch of the bank was closed in 1901. See C.W. 
Berghoeffer, “Die Auflösung des Frankfurter Rothschild-Archivs,” 
Archivalische Zeitschrift 7 (1931), pp. 274-77. 

On Frankfurt’s Judengasse, see I. Kracauer, “Die Geschichte der Judengasse 
in Frankfurt am Main,” in Festschrift zur Jabrbundertfeier der Realschule der 
israelitischen Gemeinde (Philanthropin) zu Frankfurt am Main 1804-1904 
(Frankfurt, 1904), pp. 303-464; idem, Geschichte der Juden in Frankfurt am 
Main (1150-1824), 2 vols. (Frankfurt, 1925-27). 

On the early history of the family, see A. Freimann, Stammtafeln der 
Freiherrlichen Familie von Rothschild (Frankfurt, 1906); A. Dietz, Stammbuch 
der Frankfurter Juden (Frankfurt, 1907), p. 244ff. All information on Mayer 
Amschel’s youth stems from S.J. Cohen, Musterbaftes Leben des verewigten 
Herrn Bankiers Maier Amschel Rothschild. Als Denkmal für diesen allen Israeliten 
und allen Freunden der Tugend gewidmet (Frankfurt, 1813). 

Marburg, Hesse State Archives, Best. Rechnungen II Kassel Nr. 96. 

P. Losch, Kurfürst Wilhelm I. Landgraf von Hessen: Ein Fürstenbild aus der 
Zopfzeit (Marburg, 1923), p. 64ff; see also K.E. Demandt, Geschichte des Landes 
Hessen (Kassel, 1980), p. 277ff. 

Marburg, Hesse State Archives, Best. 17d Rothschild. 

See R. von Hessen, “You Didn’t Recommend a Fool to Me!’ Elector William 
I. of Hessen and Mayer Amschel Rothschild,” in Heuberger, ed. (note 1), pp. 
21-36. 

SJ. Schröckh, Das Handlungs-Schema von Frankfurt am Main (Frankfurt and 
Leipzig, 1778), p. 37. 

The only known copies are in the Stadt- und Universitatsbibliothek 
Frankfurt am Main. Ten of them are undated, three bear the dates 1783, 
1784, and 1786. On the coin trade, see Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 6ff.; The 
Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 18f. I would like to thank Dr. Gisela Förschner, 
Frankfurt, for information on these issues. 

One transaction between Mayer Amschel and Elector Karl Theodor of 
Bavaria dating from 1789 can be reconstructed in detail. See W. Hess et al., 
eds., Vom königlichen Cabinett zur Staatlichen Sammlung (Munich, 1982), p. 
54f.; The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 18ff. 

On the subsidies business, see E. Kipping, Die Truppen von Hessen-Kassel im 
amerikanischen Unabhängigkeitskrieg 1776-1783 (Darmstadt, 1965); P. Losch, 
Soldatenhandel (Kassel, 1933). 

On the following, see J. Sauer, Finanzgeschäfte der Landgrafen von Hessen- 
Kassel: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des kurhessischen Haus- und Staatschatzes und 
zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Hauses Rothschild (Fulda, 1930), p. 77ff. 

See Dietz (note 2), p. 726ff. The data on the army supplies business stern 
largely from two court protocols: Institut für Stadtgeschichte Frankfurt am 
Main, Criminalia, no. 1804; Best. Juden Ugb. D 94 no. 214. 

Institut für Stadtgeschichte Frankfurt am Main, Criminalia, no. 1804. 

On the development of Mayer Amschel’s wealth, see Berghoeffer 1924 (note 
2), p. 23ff. For a critical appraisal, see Dietz (note 4), p. 726ff. 

Dr. Niall Ferguson, Cambridge, and the Rothschild Archive, London, kindly 
made available to me records of this ledger, which is still in Moscow. I would 
like to thank both for their assistance. 

See Dietz (note 4), p. 417ff. 

Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 5, p. 120ff. 
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For the following, see S.D. Chapman, “The Foundation of the English 
Rothschilds: N.M. Rothschild as a Textile Merchant 1799-1811,” Textile 
History 8 (1977), pp. 99-115; Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. l1ff.; The 
Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 36ff.; R. Davis, The English Rothschilds (London, 
1983). 

The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 36. 

Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 21. On the following, see Sauer (note 13), p. 
77ff. 

On Buderus, see L. Buderus von Carlshausen, “Carl Friedrich Buderus: Das 
Leben eines kurhessischen Beamten in schwerer Zeit,” Hessenland: 
Monatsschrift für Landes- und Volkskunde, Kunst und Literatur Hessens 42(1931), 
pp. 33-40, 65-71, 97-103. 

On the following, see Dietz (note 4), p. 627ff.; Sauer (note 13), p. 82ff. 

Ibid. 

On the Kassel Court Jews, see Sauer (note 13), p. 77ff.; Die Hoffinanz, 1953, 
vol. 2, p. 315ff. 

Sauer (note 13), p. 88. 

The documents on the Rothschilds’ move to Kassel are reproduced in P. 
Arnsberg, Die jüdischen Gemeinden in Hessen: Bilder, Dokumente (Darmstadt, 
1973) pp. 108-27. On the following, see also Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 
45ff.; E Backhaus, “”... da dergleichen Geschäfte eigentlich durch große 
Konkurrenz gewinnen.’ Mayer Amschel Rothschild in Kassel,” in “... da der- 
gleichen Geschäfte eigentlich durch große Konkurrenz gewinnen.” Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild in Kassel (Kassel, 1994), pp. 9-62, esp. p. 37ff. 

Arnsberg (note 28), p. 118. 

On the following, see Sauer (note 13), p. 91ff.; Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 
29ff.; R. Ehrenberg, Die Fugger, Rothschild, Krupp (Große Vermögen 1), 3rd 
ed. (Jena, 1925), p. 49ff. 

Backhaus (note 28), p. 42. 

On the following, see Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 61ff.; Sauer (note 13), p. 
104ff.; Corti (note 1), p. 63ff. 

Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 103ff; Sauer (note 13), p. 114ff. 

On the following, see The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 48ff. 

On the following, see Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 130f.; G. Heuberger and 
H. Krohn, Hinaus aus dem Ghetto ... Juden in Frankfurt am Main 1800-1950 
(Frankfurt, 1988), p. 20ff.; Kracauer 1904 (note 3), p. 355ff. 

Ibid. 

Freimann (note 4), p. 51ff. 

Berghoeffer 1924 (note 2), p. 131 ff. 

Ibid, p. 165ff. 

The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 56ff. 

Ibid., p. 53. 

Ibid., p. 112f£.; T. Sparr, “The Rothschilds in Literature,” in Heuberger, ed. 
(note 1), p. 307ff.; K. Herding, “Die Rothschilds in der Karikatur,” in C. 
Kugelmann and E. Backhaus, eds., Júdische Figuren in Film und Karikatur, 
Schriftenreihe des Jüdischen Museums Fränkfurt am Main, vol. 2 
(Sigmaringen, 1995); A. Rubens, “The Rothschilds in Caricature,” The Jewish 
Historical Society of England, Transactions Sessions 1968-69 22 (1970), pp. 76-87. 
See also H. Arendt, Elemente und Ursprünge totaler Herrschaft (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1962), p. 43ff. 
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Melding Worlds: Court Jews and the Arts of the Baroque 
Richard 1. Cohen and Vivian B. Mann 


Quoted in P. Mendes-Flohr and J. Reinharz, eds., The Jew in the Modern 
World: A Documentary History (New York and Oxford, 1980), p. 17. 

For the lost original of this portrait, see note 4. Another nineteenth-century 
copy of the lost eighteenth-century original is exhibited at the Osterreich- 
isches Jüdisches Museum, Eisenstadt. See Das Österreichische Jüdische Museum 
(Eisenstadt, 1988), frontis. See also Selma Stern’s characterization of 
Wertheimer’s personality in The Court few, 1950, p. 89. 

The rise of Court Jews of Wertheimer’s stature often provoked attempts to 
curtail their influence. On Wertheimer and his opponents, see D. Kaufmann, 
Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffactor und Landesrabbiner, (1658-1724) und seine 
Kinder (Vienna, 1888), pp. 42-45. 

An inventory of his possessions indicates that Wertheimer accumulated ten 
gold chains, the gifts of Leopold, Karl, Empress Amalia, and others (The 
Court Jew, 1950, pp. 89, 92). The absence of a gold chain in the original por- 
trait, now known only from reproductions, suggests a date before 1703, when 
Leopold awarded Wertheimer this first insignia of office. (See H. Gold, 
Geschichte der Juden in Wien [Tel Aviv, 1966], p. 22). The monogram of the 
artist at bottom left suggests a date of 1697. 

The previously accepted identification of this painting with the Court Jew 
Jost Liebmann seems untenable. See cat. no. 144. 

George Liebe published a portrait of a Prague Jewish physician dated about 
1637 (Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 1903], p. 53), and 
one of the money changer and jeweler Susskind Stern (1610-1686) is in the 
Historisches Museum Frankfurt (R. Gay, The Jews of Germany: A Historical 
Portrait [New Haven and London, 1992], p. 70; pl. 12). Apparently executed 
while Stern was in Amsterdam, his likeness belongs to the older tradition of 
Jewish portrait painting there. Portraits of rabbis had become commonplace 
in that city by the second half of the seventeenth century. See also A. Rubens, 
A History of Jewish Costume (London and Jerusalem, 1973), pp. 158-78; P. 
Freimark, “Porträts von Rabbinern der Dreigemeinde Altona-Hamburg- 
Wandsbek aus dem 18. Jahrhundert,” in P. Freimark, A. Jankowski, and 1.S. 
Lorenz, eds., Juden in Deutschland: Emanzipation, Integration, Verfolgung und 
Vernichtung (Hamburg, 1991), pp. 3640. 

R.I. Cohen, “And Your Eyes Shall See Your Teachers’: The Rabbi as Icon,” 
Zion 58 (1994), pp. 410-50 (in Hebrew). For examples of engravings of cler- 
ics and scholars which could have served as models for the rabbis’ portraits, 
see S.W.H. Holstein, German Engravings, Etchings and Woodcuts, ed. J. Feik, 
vol. 1 (Amsterdam, 1954), pp. 52, no. 2; 5, no. 4; 60, no. 11; 61, no. 12; 64, 
no. 15; 66, nos. 16ff. 

Besides the portrait of Rudolf (cat. no. 177), other examples of engraved por- 
traits which present the achievements of the sitter can be found in the 
Historische Sammlung Krupp, Essen. See Prag um 1600, 1988, nos. 9, 11, 30. 
On Bürgl, see M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis (Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1913), pp. 76, 311; A. Peri, “The Activity of Jewish Army-Suppliers 
in the Kingdom of Hungary in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century,” 
Zion 57 (1992), pp. 135-72 (in Hebrew). Mention should be made of a litho- 
graph of Oppenheimer based on this engraving, created by the artist Josef 
Kriehuber in 1846(?). His composition focuses on the figure and eliminates 
the symbolic trappings. A special edition was published by descendants of the 
Oppenheim, Wertheim, von Wertheimstein, and Homberg families in 
Vienna in 1849 and dedicated to the city of Vienna, repeating Biirgl’s gesture 
in a different context. See Vienna, Bildarchiv der Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, no. 158.803:1A. 

This discussion is based on Ubrzeiten: Die Geschichte des Uhr und ihres 
Gebrauches, exh. cat. (Frankfurt Historisches Museum, 1989), pp. 95-99. 

See cat no. 49 for Jud Süss collection inventory; also The Court few, 1950, p. 92. 
At least six different engravings of Oppenheimer’s portrait are known, but 
only one with the devils, rabbis, and diverse emblems of his activity. All are 
published in A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography, rev. ed. (London, 1981), nos. 
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1946-51. See also Jud Süss, 1990, pp. 112-13, 390-97. The illustration of the 
council appears in J.J. Schudt, Jüdische Merkwürdigkeiten (Frankfurt and 
Leipzig, 1714-18), bk. 3, pt. 4, p. 74. For a reproduction, see A Tale of Two 
Cities, 1982, p. 84. 

The reference to Haman is commonly found on Oppenheimer’s portraits (see 
cat. nos. 207-09). 

J.R. Hale, “The Soldier in Germanic Graphic Art of the Renaissance,” in R.I. 
Rothberg and T.K. Rabb, eds., Art and History: Images and Their Meaning 
(Cambridge, 1989), p. 113. 

Rubens (note 6), p. 158ff; Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, p. 209. On chang- 
ing Jewish attitudes to the wearing of beards and wigs, see A. Shohet, In 
Hilufei Tekufoth (Jerusalem, 1960), pp. 55-58 (in Hebrew). 

Although several reasons, among them fashion in portraiture and the cost of 
full-length pictures, might be adduced to explain the paucity of such portraits 
of Jews from the eighteenth century, one must add the influence of icono- 
clastic rabbinic attitudes. In a responsum, Rabbi Jacob Emden concluded that 
“one could be strict with a complete image, but a bust ... made by gentiles ... 
is no danger” (J. Emden, Sheelat Yavetz (Lemberg, 1874], no. 170 [in 
Hebrew)). 

For a reproduction of this now lost portrait by Moritz Daniel Oppenheim, 
see The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 70. A previously unpublished miniature 
of Gutele Rothschild is discussed under cat. no. 162. For a detailed discussion 
of the growth of the Rothschild dynasty, see pp. 79ff. of the present volume. 
For examples of porcelain with landscape scenes, see P.W. Meister and H. 
Reber, European Porcelain of the 18th Century (Ithaca, 1983), pp. 233-39. 

On Graff and contemporary German portraiture, see Court, Cloister and City, 
1995, pp. 435-36, and there further bibliography. 

See S.M. Lowenstein, “Jewish Upper Crust and Berlin Enlightenment: The 
Family of Daniel Itzig,” in F. Malino and D. Sorkin, eds., From East and West: 
Jews in a Changing Europe, 1750-1870 (Oxford, 1990), pp. 185-86; Berlin 
Jewish Community, 1994, pp. 27-28. See also Berlin, Schioss Charlottenberg, 
Records of the Königliche Porzellan Manufaktur. 

On the wearing of fur hats, see Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, p. 45. For the 
portrait of Rabbi Hirschel Levin, see Jüdische Lebenswelten Katalog, 1991, no. 
9/93 

Amsterdam, Joods Historisch Museum, 565. The inscription reads: “This was 
donated by the officer, I[eader] the re[nowned] r[abbi] Isaac [son of Rabbi] 
Jacob Gans of b[lessed] m[emory in the sy[nagogue] of the h[oly] clommuni- 
ty] of Celle.” The finials are published in I. Faber, E. van Voolen, and A. 
Weber, “Judaika deutscher Gold- und Silberschmiede,” Kunst und 
Antiquitäten 10 (1993), pp. 34-38. For further information on Isaac Gans, see 
Z. Asaria, “Von dem inneren geistig-religiösen Leben der Juden in Celle,” in 
Zur Geschichte der Juden in Celle: Festschrift zur Wiederberstellung der Synagoge 
(Celle, 1974), p. 87ff., 133ff. (his last will and testament). 

For a reproduction of the Levi portrait, see S. and H. Schwarzschild, “Two 
Lives in the Jewish Frühaufklärung: Raphael Levi Hannover and Moses 
Abraham Wolff,” Leo Baeck Institute Yearbook 29 (1984), betw. pp. 248 and 249. 
Levi lived from 1685 to 1779; judging from his appearance in the portrait, it 
would seem that the painting was probably executed toward the middle of the 
century. 

Court, Cloister and City, 1995, pp. 323-33. 

See Jud Süss, 1990, for an overview of Oppenheimer’s life. The date of his 
birth is unclear. In some documents, it is listed as 1692/93, in others as 
1698/99 (ibid., p. 17). 

For an example of a Spottmedaille of Maria Theresa, see Österreich zur Zeit 
Kaiser Josephs II, exh. cat. (Melk, Niederösterreichische Landesaustellung, 
1980), no. 561. For a discussion of the Jud Süss medal, see Jewish Medals, 
1970, pp. 19-21. 

Jud Süss, 1990, pp. 112-13; C. Elwoenspoek, Few Süss Oppenheimer, trans. E. 
Castle (London, 1931), pp. 125-35. 

Elwoenspoek (note 26), p. 248. 

For a detailed description of the trial, as weil as other issues related to the cap- 
ture of Süss, see Jud Süss, 1929, pp. 161-75; Jud Süss, 1990. 
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See H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süß Oppenheimers Rache (Blieskastel, 1994), esp. pp. 
2358-60. 

Compare the depictions of Oppenheimer with the vast amount of material 
collected in E.M. Zafran, “The Iconography of Antisemitism: A Study of the 
Representation of the Jews in the Visual Arts of Europe 1400-1600” (Ph.D. 
diss., New York University, 1973); also R. Mellinkoff, The Horned Moses in 
Medieval Art and Thought (Berkeley, London, and Los Angeles, 1970); idem, 
The Mark of Cain (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1981); idem, Outcasts: 
Signs of Otherness in Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages (Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, and London, 1993), 2 vols. 

See, for example, S. Kleiner, ed., Vera et accurata delineatio omnium templorum 
et coenobiorum quae tam in Caesarea urbe ac sede Vienna Austria ... 1724-37, pt. 
1 (Vienna, 1724), pl. 20. Another example of the tenuousness of good for- 
tune is included in Arnoldo Liberio's Vollkommene Historie und Lebens- 
Beschreibung (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1738), fronts. (Beschreibung des fameusen 
und berüchtigten Wiirttembergischen Avanturiers, Jud Joseph Süss Oppenheimer). 
On Wagner, see W. Schneider, Leipzig: Dokumente und Bilder zur 
Kulturgeschichte (Leipzig and Weimar, 1990), p. 181. 

On Meerheim, see H. Dallhammer, Ansbach: Geschichte einer Stadt (Ansbach, 
1993), p. 133ff. 

T. Husband, The Wild Man: Medieval Myth and Symbolism, exh. cat. (New 
York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1980). 

Süss-Oppenheimerische Inventär. Deputation zü Stuttgart, Stuttgart, 
1737-51 (cat. no. 49); see also Fud Süss, 1929, pp. 288-303. 

See p. 82 of the present volume. 

The Court Few, 1950, pp. 247-67. 

J. Brown, Kings and Connoisseurs: Collecting Art in Seventeenth-Century Europe 
(Princeton, 1994); Court, Cloister and City, 1995, esp. pp. 324-30; chap. 18. 
On Meisel, see Encyclopaedia Judaica, 1971, vol. 11, cols. 1262-63. For origi- 
nal sources, see J. Rader Marcus, The few in the Medieval World: A Source Book: 
315-1791 (New York, 1974), pp. 323-26. 

For the full text of the dedication, see cat. no. 115. 

P. Bloch, “Siebenarmen Leuchter,” Wallraf-Richarz Jahrbuch 23 (1961), p. 
SSE 

Ibid., pp. 13540. 

Jf Sedinovä, “Old Czech Legends in the Work of David Gans (1592),” Fudaica 
Bohemiae 14 (1978), p. 110. Dr. Sedinovä noted that the names still associat- 
ed with the candelabrum, Solomon and Jerusalem, preserve the association 
with Solomon’s Temple recorded by Gans; see also A. Putik, “The Origin of 
the Symbols of the Prague Jewish. Town. The Banner of the Old-New 
Synagogue. David's Shield and the ’Swedish Hat.” Judaica Bohemiae 29 
(1993), p. 34. 

On the pentagram, see J. Dolezelovä, “Amulett in Form eines Choschen,” 
Prag um 1600, 1988, no. 505. 

For the provenance of the Weltallschale, see F.A. Dreier, Weltallschale, exh. 
pamphlet no. 1441 (Berlin, Kunstgewerbemuseum, 1985); Court, Cloister and 
City, 1995, p. 192. 

Rudolf II forbade publication of the Talmud in his domains and vehemently 
opposed its distribution after it was published in Basel between 1578 and 
1581. He only allowed it to be circulated ten years later. See M. Heller, 
Printing the Talmud (Brooklyn, 1992), p. 260. On the significance of the print- 
ing of the Talmud at the end of the seventeenth century, see “Hebrew 
Printing,” 1988, pp. 369-83, esp. 374-75. 

One of the earliest was a table decoration in the form of a tower, given to the 
count of Hanenbourg on the occasion of his marriage in 1543, which was lost 
during the Second World War (R. Hallo, Jüdische Kult- und Kunstdenkmäler 
im Hessischen Landesmuseum Kassel [Berlin, 1933], p. 266). In 1588, Gottschalk 
Jud Echsteiner of Witzenhausen gave a silver-mounted crystal flask to 
Wilhelm IV. In 1656, the ruler of Hesse received a small painted coffer from 
the painter Engelhard Scheffler, and he was given two crystal candlesticks by 
Simon the Jew on the occasion of the New Year. See also F. Valentin, “Luisens 
Ehrenpforte und die Huldigung der Juden,” Ost und West 107 (1910), pp. 
410-14. 
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On Veitel David, see Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 2, pp. 331-33. For the Nef, see 
cat. no. 126. 

Hallo (note 47), pp. 274-75; Monumenta Judaica: 2000 Fahre Geschichte und 
Kultur der Juden am Rhein, exh. cat. (Cologne, Kölnisches Stadtmuseum, 
1963), no. B433. 

Meshulam Zimmel of Polna’s documented oeuvre is quite extensive. For an 
outdated list, see A. Scheiber, “An Illuminated Birkat Ha-Mazon Manuscript 
and Its Copyist,” Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 3 (1958), pp. 115-19; see 
also füdische Buchkunst, 1992, vol. 2, pp. 86-87. 

This wording appears on the frontispiece of a manuscript in a private collec- 
tion (see cat. no. 95). 

See N. Elias, The Court Society, trans. E. Jephcott (Oxford, 1983), pp. 155-58; 
see also the critique of Elias by R. Chartier, Cultural History: Between Practices 
and Representations, trans. L.G. Cochrane (Cambridge and Oxford, 1988), pp. 
71-94. 

E. Landsberger, “Jewish Artists before the Period of Emancipation,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual 16 (1941), pp. 402-12. 

“La Corporation juive,” 1966, pp. 19-40. 

T. Jacobovits, “Die jüdischen Zünfte in Prag,” Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft für 
Geschichte der fuden in der Cechoslov. Republik 8 (1936), pp. 57-74. In fact 
Jewish goldsmiths worked in Prague until the Second World War. See also B. 
Brilling, “Der Begriff ’erlerntes Handwerk’ in der Prager Judenprivilegien 
von 1627 und 1648,” Judaica Bohemiae 5 (1961), p. 140. 

B. Yaniv, “Sixteenth to Eighteenth Century Bohemian and Moravian 
Parokhot with an Architectural Motif” (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew University, 
1987), vol. 2, pp. 434-37 (in Hebrew). 

W. McCagg, Jr., A History of Habsburg Jews, 1670-1918 (Bloomington, 1988), 
p. 19; H. Schnee, “Die Nobilitierung der ersten Hoffaktoren,” Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte 43 (1961), pp. 75-77; Max] G[runwald], “Zur 
Familiengeschichte einer Gründer der Wiener Chevra Kadischa,” 
Mitteilungen zur jüdischen Volkskunde 33 (1910), suppl., 17, n. 2. Our thanks to 
Dr. Michael Silber for these references. 

Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927. 

L.W. Schwartz, ed., Memoirs of My People (New York, 1963), pp. 166-81. 

E. Dukesz, “Alexander David,” Jahrbuch für die jüdischen Gemeinden Schleswig- 
Holsteins und der Hanseastadte 3 (1931-32), p. 41; see also p. 63 of the present 
volume. 

The eighteenth-century dress regulations of the Fürth Jewish community 
specifically forbade the wearing of “fontages [and] pinned up mantou” 
(Rubens [note 6], p. 197); see also Shohet (note 14), pp. 53-55. 

Court, Cloister and City, 1995, p. 284. 

Verbal communication with Dr. Emile Schrijver, Amsterdam, who is creating 
a census of illuminated Hebrew manuscripts of the eighteenth century; 
E.G.L. Schrijver, “Be-otiyyot Amsterdam’ Eighteenth-Century Hebrew 
Manuscript Production in Central Europe: The Case of Jacob ben Judah 
Leib Shamas,” Quaerendo 201 (1990), pp. 33-34, n. 24 (includes the older 
literature); idem, “The ’Revival’ of Hebrew Manuscript Production 
in Eighteenth-Century Europe: The State of Research,” Proceedings of the 
Tenth World Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem, 1993); I. Fishof, “The 
Hamburg Altona School of Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts of the First 
Half of the Eighteenth Century” (Ph.D. diss., Hebrew University, 1992) (in 
Hebrew). 

For examples, see The Precious Legacy, 1983, nos. 256, 257: a Sefer maavar 
Yabok written and decorated by Aaron Berekhyah ben Moses and Samuel 
Hayyim Reich in Nikolsburg in 1722, and a circumcision book by Aaron of 
Gewitsch, written and decorated in Vienna in 1728. 

New York, Jewish Museum, Visual Archives. 

“La Miniature juive,” 1957, p. 69. 

Schrijver 1990 (note 63), p. 46. 

For example, J. Donneau de Vizé, Histoire de Louis le Grand continue dans les 
rapports qui se trouvent entre ses actions et les qualites et vertus des fleurs et des plants 
(Paris, 1668; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Mss. frangais 6995). 

See K. Thomassen, ed., Alba Amicorum: Vijf Eeuwen Vriendschap op Papier 
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Geget: He Album Amicorum en het Poeziealbum in der Nederlander, exh. cat. 
(Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum, 1990). 

Österreich zur Zeit Kaiser Josephs II (note 25), no. 199. 

V. Helk, Stambager I det Kongelige Bibliotek Før 1800 (Copenhagen, 1980). We 
thank Dr. Iris Fishof of the Israel Museum, Jerusalem, for this reference. 
S.L. Samberg, The Nuremberg Schembart Carnival (New York, 1941). 

We thank Dr. Sheila Schwartz of the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York, for this information. 

R. Waissenberger, Schausammlung, exh. cat. (Vienna, Historisches Museum 
der Stadt Wien, 1984), nos. 2/192-4. 

Joseph ben David Leipnik, Haggadah (Altona-Hamburg, 1740; London, 
British Library, Ms. Sloane 3173). 

“La Miniature juive,” 1957, p. 62. The evidence for Zimmel’s residence in 
Bohemia appears in the inscriptions on his manuscripts. 

V. B. Mann, “Symbols of the Legacy: Community Life,” in The Precious 
Legacy, 1983, pp. 110-63. 

First mention of the Psalms was made by Ernst Roth, in “Ein Psalmenkodex 
aus Prag,” Udim 5 (1974-75), pp. 151-53. 

On Burial Society glasses, see I. Shachar, “‘Feast and Rejoice in Brotherly 
Love’: Burial Society Glasses and Jugs from Bohemia and Moravia,” Israel 
Museum News 9 (1972), pp. 24-26. 

See The Court few, 1950, p. 215, on Oppenheimer’s request for a synagogue. 
According to David Gans, M. Meisel, the prototype for later Court Jews, con- 
tributed to synagogues in Poland and Jerusalem in addition to generously 
supporting houses of worship in Prague (Marcus [note 39], p. 324). 

See “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pl. 6. A. Scheiber, in “An Illustrated Mohel 
Book. from Rohonc,” Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 3 (1957), pp. 3-8, 
speaks of this gift by Samson Wertheimer. Similar illustrated scrolls are very 
rare. 

M. Grunwald, Vienna (Philadelphia, 1936), p. 129. 

See pp. 72-73 of the present volume. 

See photographs in P. Saville, Le Juif de cour: Histoire du résident royal Berend 
Lehmann (1661-1730) (Paris, 1970). 

See Saville (note 85) for curtain and gravestone; for Talmud and binder, see 
cat. nos. 185, 244. 

See, for example, the lavish praise extended to Lehmann in the dedication of 
the famous pinkas of Halberstadt, now in the Central Archives for the History 
of the Jewish People, Jerusalem. 

For a full description of the curtain, see Yaniv (note 56), vol. 2, pp. 394-35. 
The Court Few, 1950, p. 89. 

See The Israel Museum (Jerusalem, 1995), pp. 18-19. 

R. Wischnitzer-Bernstein, “Von der Holbeinbibel zur Amsterdamer 
Haggadah”; “Zur Amsterdamer Haggadah,” Monatsschrift für Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Fudentums 75 (1931), pp. 269-86; 76 (1932), 239-41. Both 
articles are reprinted in R. Wischnitzer, From Dura to Rembrandt: Studies in the 
History of Art (Milwaukee, Vienna, and Jerusalem, 1990), pp. 29-48, 53-54. 
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Notes to the Reader 


For ease of reference, the catalogue is subdivided by type of 
object. It was necessary to combine printed books and graph- 
ics into one category because many of the detached images 
concerning Jud Süss Oppenheimer were discovered to have 
been extracted from printed books. The origin of the remain- 
ing individual images is, at present, uncertain. 


The works in each catalogue section are organized chrono- 
logically with ene exception. The material relating to Jud 
Süss, most of which was printed in 1738, has been further 
subdivided according to cities of production in Germany, and 
ends with a group of foreign imprints. 


Maximum dimensions are listed in the following order: 
height or length, width, depth. For circular objects, height is 
followed by diameter. In the case of manuscripts and printed 
books, the dimensions given are for a single page, followed by 
the number of folios or leaves that are inscribed or printed. 
Since many of the manuscripts have been rebound, the num- 
ber of empty folios is not included. 


In order to standardize the order of information in the 
entries, most of which concern objects rather than fine arts, 
title always precedes the artist's or maker's name. The head- 
ing Bibliography or Unpublished at the end of each entry refers 
only to the work discussed in that entry. A selected biblio- 
graphy pertaining to the Court Jews and their cultural life 
appears on pp. 248-49. 


Inscriptions are provided in their original European lan- 
guages or, in the case of Hebrew, with English translations. 
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The sources of biblical quotations and selections from the 
liturgy are indicated where relevant. The Hebrew inscrip- 
tions often include standard honorifics whose omission is 
marked by ellipses. An interesting feature of Hebrew inscrip- 
tions is the use of chronograms based on the numerical value 
of letters. Since the Jewish lunar year does not correspond 
exactly to the Gregorian year, if the month of the Hebrew 
date is omitted, both possible Gregorian equivalents are 
given. The transliteration of Hebrew is in accord with the 
system of the Encyclopaedia Judaica (Jerusalem, 1971), except 
for names and terms that have entered English usage and 
have been given their most common spellings. 


The initials at the end of the entries refer to the following 
individuals: RIC (Richard I. Cohen); IF (Iris Fishof); VBM 
(Vivian B. Mann); and EGLS (Emile G. L. Schrijver). 


A number of individuals helped enormously with the research 
and production of the catalogue entries, including three 
interns at The Jewish Museum. Martin Corral compiled bib- 
liographical and biographical information, while Saula 
Waldman and Katherina Feil researched works to be includ- 
ed in the exhibition. Kitty Steinschneider graciously tran- 
scribed eighteenth-century German texts. Michal Gorlin and 
Sharon Makover Assaf edited diligently in the final stages of 
work, which were undertaken while we were Fellows at the 
Institute for Advanced Studies of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, during the spring semester, 1996. We are grateful 
for the freedom to pursue this work undistracted by our usual 
responsibilities and assisted by the Institute’s capable staff. 
RIC and VBM 
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CLOCKS AND INST RUMEW SES 


1 


Clock with Hexagram 

Master: GIG 

South (?) Germany, ca. 1550 

Brass: cast, gilt, engraved, cut-out; glass; steel 
Isla 


Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v Praze, 8.419 


The presence of the unusual cutout Star of David on the side of 
this clock suggests that it may have been made by a Jewish clock 
maker or for a Jewish patron, as many individual Jews (as well as 
some gentiles) adopted the hexagram as a personal symbol in the 
Middle Ages and later. VBM 


BiLiI0GRAPHY E. Poche, Hodny ze sbirak Umeleckoprimyslové muzeum v Praze, 
exh. cat. (Prague, Umeleckoprümyslove Muzeum v Praze, 1977), no. 9; From the 
Golden Treasury of Prague, exh. cat. (Ramat Gan, Harry Oppenheimer Diamond 
Museum, 1994), p. 32; D. Stehlíková, Cabinets of Arts and Curiosities: Five Cen- 
turies of Arts and Crafts Collecting, exh. cat. (Prague, Um&leckoprümyslove 
Muzeum v Praze, 1995), cat. no. 97. 
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2 


Pendant Watch with Hexagram 
Nuremberg, ca. 1550 


Brass: cast, engraved, gilt; steel 
5.4 x 4.2 cm 
Prague, Uméleckoprimyslové Muzeum v Praze, 4.577 


Pendant watches, as well as other portable examples like pocket 
watches and table clocks, developed in the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, the result of the invention of the spring mechanism 
between 1400 and 1450. Prior to this time, clocks were large, pub- 
lic mechanisms erected on the facades of public buildings or placed 
within institutions. 

The hexagram was both an unofficial coat of arms used by individual 
Jews in various European cities and the official sign of the Prague 
Jewish community in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ! 
VBM 


1. On the uses of the Star of David in Prague, see A. Putik, “The Origin of the 
Symbols of the Prague Jewish Town: The Banner of the Old-New Synagogue; 
David's Shield and the ‘Swedish Hat’,” Judaica Bohemiae 29 (1993), pp. 4-37. 


BimLI0GRAPHY D. Stehlíková, Cabinets of Arts and Curiosities: Five Centuries of 
Arts and Crafts Collecting, exh. cat. (Prague, Uméleckopramyslové Muzeum v 


Praze, 1995), cat. no. 27 (there the older literature). 


3 
Celestial Globe with Clockwork 


GERHARD EMMOSER (active 1556-1584) 

Vienna, 1579 

Case: silver, parcel-gilt; brass, gilt; movement: brass, steel 

273,2.20°3 x 19cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
17.190.636 


Emmoser was one of the outstanding instrument makers who flour- 
ished at the court of Rudolf I in Prague, which was a center for 
scientific investigation, particularly in the area of astronomy. This 
celestial globe is recorded in the 1607-11 inventory of the emperor’s 
Kunstkammer.! With the sack of Prague by the Swedes in 1648, it 
was plundered, then given to Queen Christina of Sweden, a notable 
collector, as a New Year’s gift in 1751.2 The globe changed hands 
several times in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and was 
finally acquired by J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Fifty-two images of stars are engraved on the globe, which was 
fashioned to rotate once in twenty-four hours on its equatorial axis 
and to make one revolution per year. The accompanying rings 
allowed the user to ascertain the day, time, astrological house, and 
other information. Emmoser, who created the mechanism, signed 
the globe on the meridian ring as follows: GERHARD EMMOSER. 
SAC[RAE] CAES[AREAE].MEIS [MAJESTATIS]. HOROLOGIARIUS. 
F[ECIT].VIENNAE. A[NNO].1979 (Gerhard Emmoser, horologist to 
the Holy Roman Emperor, made this in the year 1579). An unknown 
goldsmith created Pegasus and the engravings of the stars. 
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Celestial globes, more ancient than terrestrial globes, seem to have 
been invented by the Greeks in the fourth-third century B.C.E. 
The Greeks also invented the sculptural composition of a giant 
carrying the globe on his back.? The combination of Pegasus with 
a globe, rather than Atlas, is unusual. It may signify the fleeting na- 
ture of time, an iconographical conceit that appears in late sixteenth- 
century colophons printed in Paris.* The fact that Rudolf’s court 
consisted of well-traveled individuals from various countries resulted 
in a mix of artists and scientists whose works evidence an intertwin- 
ing of cultural influences. VBM 


1. R. Bauer and H. Haupt, “Das Kunstkammer inventar Kaiser Rudolfs II. 
1607-1611,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien 72 (1976), p. 111. 
2. M.A. Geoffroy, Notices et extraits de manuscripts ... qui sont conservés dans les 
bibliotheques ou archives de Suede, Danemark et Norvege (Paris, 1855), p. 144. 

3. For an example, see G. Bott, ed., Schätze der Astronomie, exh. cat. (Nurem- 
berg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 1983), no. 8. 

4. C. Vincent, “Himmelsglobus mit Uhrwerk,” Prag um 1600, 1988, cat. no. 445. 


BisLiogrAarny C. Vincent, “Himmelsglobus mit Uhrwerk,” Prag um 1600, 
1988, cat. no. 445 (there the older literature). 


Clocks and Instruments 


4 
4 
Automaton Clock in the Form of a Rampant Lion The form of this clock is relatively unusual. The mechanism is in 
Carol Schmidt (ca. 1590-1635/36) the base, visible through glass panels. VBM 


Augsburg, 1620-35 

Lion: bronze: gilt; dial: brass: silvered; base: ebony veneer 

34.3 x 20.3 x 14 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, 
1929, 29.52.15 


BIBLIOGRAPHY C. Vincent, (Western European Art Galleries), exh. cat. 
(New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1972), no. 30. 
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5 
Horizontal Table Sundial (Compass) 


Habsburg Empire, eighteenth century 

Ivory; ebony: stained, engraved 

Diam: 18.2 cm 

Gotha, Gothaer Kultur- und Fremdenverkehrsbetrieb, Schlossmuseum, 
Schloss Friedenstein 

Precise sundials allowed for accurate observation of the sun. 
Around 1480, they were first fitted with compasses and called by 
that name. On this example, the compass would have been fixed 
within the square hole at the center. The finely rendered numbers, 
lines, and decorative motifs form a balanced and unified spherical 
composition that is characteristic of the finest works of the period. 
Many of the decorative motifs found on these scientific instruments 
were taken from the same pattern books used by goldsmiths. VBM 


6 


Scale and Weights 


Mayer Abraham Cohn (1742-1828) 
Hamburg, end of the eighteenth century 
Wood, brass, steel, ink, paint 

2.86 x 9 x 17.73 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, 1995-57 
See pl. 23 
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This set of scale and weights is housed in its original wooden case 
inscribed as follows on the inside cover: Mayer Abr=Cohn / Macht ab 
Grossen / Gold-Wagen / ... Peter Strasse / Hamburg. Mayer Abraham 
Cohn was born in Hamburg and is listed as a “polisher of weights” 
in the Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeinde death registry.! Another set 
of scales (for gold) made by Cohn was in the Museum fúr Hambur- 
gische Geschichte, Hamburg, before World War II. 

Another Jewish weights polisher who made scales in Hamburg dur- 
ing the same period was Carsten Samson.? In fact the production 
of accurate scales was a specialty of Jewish craftsmen in that city. 
The names engraved on the weights indicate the countries with 
which the owner traded. Cohn' scale has nineteen weights for the 
following types of gold coins: louis d'or, ducats, guineas, sovereigns, 
and Maxd'or. A similar scale with one round and one triangular 
pan is depicted in an early sixteenth-century painting by Mabuse.? 
VBM 


1. Written communication from the Hamburg Staatsarchiv, 26 January 1995. 
2. Vierbundert fahre Juden in Hamburg, 1991, cat. no. 120. 

3. Reproduced in F. Braudel, The Wheels of Commerce, vol. 2 of Civilization and 
Capitalism 15tb-18th Century, trans. S. Reynolds (London, 1985), p. 425. 
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reign dates, and those of the minters are the years they held office. 
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7 


Medal of Samson and the Gates of Gaza 
and Jesus Harrowing Hell 


Nickel Milicz (active 1545-70) 

Jachymov, 1558 

Coin silver: cast 

Diam: 5.4 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprúumyslové Muzeum v Praze, 3.232 


Depictions of Samson and the Gates of Gaza (Judg. 16:3) were often 
used on medieval ivories and metalwork as a typological parallel to 
both the Resurrection of Jesus and his Harrowing of Hell. Elsewhere, 
they appear as part of a cycle of scenes from the life of Samson, who 
was considered to be a topos expressing the power of prayer and 
triumph over adversity. Of the two actions described in the verse, 
the tearing out of the gates and Samson’s carrying away of them, 
the former is only rarely represented in art.! The depiction on this 
medal is unique in that Samson is shown striding through the old 
Jewish cemetery of Prague, a setting that underscores the symbolic 
meaning of the action and its parallelism with the Christian scene 
on the obverse. The gabled shape of the tombstones, their decora- 
tion with a symbol at the top and horizontal lines of square script 
below, and their dense crowding all reflect the cemetery’s actual 
appearance and suggest the artist’s familiarity with it. The reverse 
is inscribed: VT.SAMSON.OCCLVSVS.VREI. GAZAE.PORTAS. 
DIRVIT.VALIDAS.IUD.XVI. (How Samson shut the gates of Gaza 
[and] demolished them powerfully. Judges: XVI.) On the obverse 
are the following inscriptions: ITA.CHRISTVS. RESVRGENS. 
MORTVIS.PORTAS.INFERIORUM.DEVA.STA. M.D.LVIH (Thus Christ 
raises up the gates. The gates are laid to waste completely. M.D. 
LVIII) and, below the ground line: 1568 surround a scene of 

Jesus pulling the dead from the gates of hell, which are guarded by 
a winged, animal demon. Adam and Eve, already saved, stand with 
another figure at the right. VBM 


1. Only two late medieval examples of Samson tearing out the gates are known: 
an ivory tableman or playing piece (V. B. Mann, “Samson vs. Hercules: A Carved 
Cycle of the Twelfth Century,” ACTA: The High Middle Ages 7 [1980], pp. 5-6) 
and a glass roundel from Alpirsbach (H. Wentzel, Meisterwerke der Glasmalerei 
[Berlin, 1954], fig. 24). 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Medal of Henricus VI and Constantia 


Prague, ca. 1600 

Coin bronze: cast 

Diam: 5.1 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprimyslové Muzeum v Praza, 12.294 


Published documentary records mention three Jewish goldsmiths 
who worked at the court of Rudolf I in Prague.! Seven Jewish 
masters, who worked on the border of the Old Town and the Jew- 


ish quarter, are known from museum records to have created pieces 


for both Jews and non-Jews. Although no pieces have definitively 
been ascribed to any of these individuals, this medal and that of 
Samson and the Gates of Gaza (see cat. no. 7) are thought to have 
been made by them. 

The inscriptions read: OBVERSE: HENRICUS.ROMANORUM.IMPE- 


RATOR. SEMP[er]. AUG [ustus]; REVERSE: CONSTANTIA.IMPERATORUS. 
CONIUNX.EX.CICILIA. These texts refer to Heinrich VI (r. 1165-97), 


son and successor to Friedrich Barbarossa (r. ca. 1123-90), and his 
empress, Constance (r. 1154-98). Heinrich was crowned king of 
the Romans in the Palatine Chapel at Aachen in 1169, which is 
probably the reason he is depicted here as a Roman emperor 


crowned with laurel and dressed in armor. He became king of Italy 


in Milan (1186) following his marriage to Constance, who was 
heiress to the kingdom of Sicily. He died in Messina while prepar- 
ing a crusade to the Holy Land. Constance then expelled the Ger- 
mans from Sicily and renounced her son’s German kingship, 
crowning him instead king of Sicily. He ruled as Friedrich II. 

VBM 


1. “La Corporation juive,” 1966, pp. 21 ff. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Groschen of Johann Georg Christian August Rudolf 
Ludwig of Anhalt (1611-56) 


Anhalt, 1618 
Silver 
Diam: 1.9 cm 


New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1971.56.86 


OBVERSE: crowned coat of arms surrounded by the legend: 
IOH.G.CHR.AU.RU.LU.; REVERSE: orb with cross circumscribing 
the number 24; around edge: PRIN.AN.CO.AS.F. 1618. 

This is an example of the coin produced by dies such as catalogue 
number 10. VBM 


BiBLIOGRAPHY J. Mann, Anbaltische Münzen und Medaillen vom Ende des XV. 
Jahrhunderts bis 1906, (Hannover, 1907), no. 134; N.D. Nicol, Standard Cata- 
logue of German Coins 1601 to the Present (Sola, Wis., [1993]), KM 14 
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10 


Minting Die for a Groschen of Anhalt 


Anhalt, ca. 1628 

Iron 

5.7x 3.2 cm 

New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1950.182.1 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, coins were produced 
by striking a die such as this one on gold, silver, bronze, or baser 
metals. This die produced a groschen of Johann Georg Christian 
similar to cat. no. 9.1 VBM 


1. The groschen produced by the die is in J. Mann, Anbaltische Münzen und 
Medaillen vom Ende des XV. Jabrbunderts bis 1906, (Hannover, 1907), no. 151. 
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Gold Medal of Karl VI (1711-40) 
Vesteer J. Müller 

Vienna, 1714 

Gold 


Diam: 4.2 cm 
New York, The American Numismatic Society, 0000.999.721 


OBVERSE: portrait bust of Karl VI, Holy Roman Emperor, facing 
right, inscribed: CAROLVS VI. D. G.ROM.IMP.SEMP.AVG; below, 
G.W.V.; REVERSE: figure of Peace vanquishing the instruments of 
war in center; at right: an altar; above: PACI GERMANIAE; below: 
RESTITVTAE MDCCKIV. 

This medal commemorates the Treaty of Rastatt, concluded in 1714, 
one of the settlements which ended the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. Written between Louis XIV of France and Karl VI, last ruler of 
the direct Habsburg line, the treaty restored the right bank of the 
Rhine to the empire and recognized Austrian rule over the former 
Spanish Netherlands, Milan, and Naples. 

Medals such as this were given to subjects. Court Jews were also 
granted them in gratitude for exemplary service. VBM 


BistiocrapHy G. van Loon, Beschrijving der nederlandsche historiepenningen, 4 
vols. (S’Gravenhaage, 1723-31), 675.2; A. Hess, Verzeichnis verkäufliche Münzen 
aus d. fiirstl. M. schen Münzsammlung (Frankfurt, 1885), no. 1425. 


12 
Carolin of Count Ernst Ludwig of Württemberg 


Jud Süss Oppenheimer, Minter (1734-37) 

Darmstadt, 1733 

Gold 

Diam: 2.5 cm 

New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1995.48.1, carolin 


OBVERSE: classicizing portrait of Ernst Ludwig with the legend: 
ERNEST.LUD.D.G.HASS.LANDG.FR.HERSF., GR.; REVERSE: four 
crowned EL monograms equidistant around a circle inscribed with 
an X; along edge: OCCULTA PAIEBUNT, 1733. VBM 


BistioGrapHy J.C.C. Hoffmeister, Historisch-Kritische Beschreibung aller bis jetzt 
bekannter... Hessischen Münzen, Medaillen und Marken, in geneologischer chronolo- 
gischer Folge (Leipzig, 1862), no. 3637; N.D. Nicol, Standard Catalogue of German 
Coins 1601 to the Present (Sola, Wis., [1993]), KM 161. 


13 


2-1/2 Kreuzer of Karl Alexander of Württemburg 
(1733-37) 

Jud Siiss Oppenheimer, Minter (1734-37) 

Stuttgart, 1734 

Silver 


Diam: 1.7 cm 
New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1934.999.1305, 2 1/2 Kreuzer 


OBVERSE: crowned coat of arms; REVERSE: inscribed with the 
legend: 2 1/2 K/ WURTEMB / LAND / MUNZ / 1734. VBM 
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BibLIOGRAPHY A. Klein and A. Raff, Die Württembergischen Münzen von 1693- 
1797. Ein Typen-Varianten und Probantenkatalog (Stuttgart, 1992), no. 208; N.D. 
Nicol, Standard Catalogue of German Coins 1601 to the Present (Sola, Wis., 

[1993]), KM 332. 


14 
1 Kreuzer of Karl Alexander of Wiirttemburg (1733-37) 


Jud Süss Oppenheimer, Minter (1734-37) 

Stuttgart, 1736 

Silver 

Diam: 1.5 cm 

New York, The American Numismatic Society, 0000.999.36281, Kreuzer 


OBVERSE: crowned coat of arms; REVERSE: inscribed with the 
legend: 1+k / WURTEMB / LAND / MUNZ / 1736. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY A. Klein and A. Raff, Die Württembergischen Münzen von 1693- 
1797. Ein Typen-Varianten und Probantenkatalog (Stuttgart, 1992), no. 213; N.D. 
Nicol, Standard Catalogue of German Coins 1601 to the Present (Tola, Wis., [1993]), 
KM 332. 
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Screw Medal of Jud Süss 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Silver; parchment: painted 

Diam: 4.2 cm 

Scarsdale, New York, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Stern 
See pl. 74 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, medals and coins 
were split and fitted with turnings forming a container for painted 
roundels. Contemporary fashion, the lives of kings and queens, and 
scenes from the Bible — even portraits of wedding guests — were 
depicted in screw medals, also known as Schraubtaler.! 

This medal is one of seven extant screw medals containing scenes 
from the life and execution of Jud Süss Oppenheimer.? The obverse 
of the case bears a bust portrait of Oppenheimer facing left which 
is encircled by the legend: IUD.IOSEPH.SUS.1738 OPPENHEIMER. A 
depiction of the gallows is on the reverse together with the legend: 
AUS DIESEM VOGEL.HAUS SCHAUGT SUS[s] DER / SCHELM. 
HERAUS. (From this bird cage, the rogue Siis[s] looks out). The 
painted cycle begins with his birth in Heidelberg and traces his rise 
to wealth and power at the court of Württemberg, where he became 
finance minister in 1733, only to be arrested immediately following 
the sudden death of Duke Karl Alexander in 1737. Ten of the nine- 
teen roundels are devoted to Oppenheimer’s arrest, trial, and execu- 
tion, attesting to the predominant public interest in the last phases 
of his life. VBM and RIC 


1. See examples in Schatzkammer der Deutschen (Nuremberg, Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum, 1982), no. 110; Spezialsammlung Brandenburg-Franken ... An- 
cient Coins from the Carnegie Museum, sales cat., Spink and Sons Numismatics 

Ltd., Zürich, 27-28 October 1983, no. 163. 

2. Examples are in the following collections: Israel Museum, Jerusalem; 

HUC Skirball Cultural Center and Museum, Los Angeles (36.174); Germanisches 
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Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg; S. Baruch Collection, Berlin, in 1965 (His- 


torica Hebraica, exh. cat. [Jüdisches Gemeindehaus Berlin, 1965], no. B87; fig. 52). 


Dan Friedenberg listed three others in 1970 — Prague, Zidovské Muzeum; Mu- 
nich, Staatliche Miinzsammlung; Zurich, E. Sternberg Collection — but noted 
that some may be later than the eighteenth century, indicating the continued in- 
terest in Jud Süss (Jewish Medals, 1970, pp. 20-21, 116-17). A final example was 
auctioned in December 1994 by Giessener Munzhandlung, Munich. The num- 
ber may be less if the auctioned examples were from either of the private collec- 
tions listed above. For a summary of Oppenheimer' career, see pp. 104-05 of 
the present volume. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Spezialsammlung Brandenburg-Franken ... Ancient Coins from the 
Carnegie Museum, sales cat., Spink and Son Numismatics Ltd., Zürich, 27-28 
October, 1983, no. 333, 
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Medal Commemorating the Hanging of Jud Süss 
Oppenheimer 

Stuttgart, 1738 

Lead 

Diam: 3.7 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB68a 

On the obverse is a bust of Jud Siiss facing left, encircled by his 
name: JUD.IOSEPH.SUSS.OPPENHEIMER. He is dressed in splendid 
clothes and a formal wig, but wears a somber expression. The re- 
verse composition, extracted from a printed work (see cat. no. 217), 
shows Oppenheimer hanging in a cage from the gallows surrounded 
by birds and the inscription: AUS DIESEM VOGELHAUS SCHAUT 
SÜSS HERAUS. VBM 


BieLiograpny C. Elwenspoek, few Süss Oppenheimer (London, 1931), p. 249; 
Jewish Medals, 1970, p. 19. 
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Medal of Jud Süss Bearded with Noose around His Neck 


Stuttgart, 1738 

Lead 

Diam: 3.1 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB 68b 


Cheap pictorial medals in lead were widely distributed and served 
the needs of people who were unable to read. 

The depiction of a bearded Oppenheimer is an unusual allusion to 
his Jewishness and occurs in only a few of the medals and printed 
materials produced in 1738, the year of his death. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jewish Minters and Medalists, 1976, p. 26. 
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Commemorative Medal of Jud Süss 

From Johann Nicolaus Weislinger, Höchstnotbwendige Schutz-Schrifft des scharff 
angeklagten / doch aber gantz unschuldig befundenen Lutherthums, pt. 1 
Constance, 1742 

Engraving 

15.6 x 9.4 cm 

Vienna, Jüdisches Museum der Stadt Wien, D 98 


This engraving of the medal created to commemorate Jud Süss’s 
hanging was published in (among others) Weislinger’s work, which 
has little to do with Court Jews or Jud Siiss. The title of the engrav- 
ing reads: Gedachtnis-Müntz von dem Juden Süss. The obverse shows 
a portrait of Jud Siiss facing left with the legend: IUD.IOSEPH.SUS. 
1738 OPPENHEIMER, while the reverse shows a depiction of Jud Siiss 
on the gallows. Birds perch on and fly around them. The text reads: 
AVS.DISEM.VOGELHAUS.SCHAUGT.SÜS.DER / SCHELM HERAUS, 
the same inscription as on the screw medal of Jud Süss (see cat. 

no. 15). 

In the negative treatment of their subjects, medals such as this one 
are the opposite of ruler medals, which exalt and praise the individ- 


ual depicted.! RIC and VBM 


1. Jud Süss, 1990, p. 524, n. 102. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jud Süss, 1990, p. 524, n. 102; pl. 14; fig. 14v. 
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Medal Commemorating the Repeal of the Edict Expelling 
the Jews from Prague 


Nicolaas van Swinderen 

Holland, 1745 

Silver 

Diam: 6.4 cm : 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB 267 


This medal was struck by Dutch Jews to commemorate the efforts 
of Bartel Douwe, the baron of Burmania and Dutch ambassador in 
Vienna, who petitioned Maria Theresa to rescind her decision to 
expel the Jews from Prague. Two prominent Jewish bankers, Tobias 
Boas and Benedict Gomperz (the latter a Court Jew), were respon- 
sible for organizing a campaign in the Netherlands prior to any 
other Jewish leaders becoming involved. These Jewish bankers en- 
gaged the States General in Amsterdam, collected money for Prague 
Jews from German and Portuguese Jews in Holland, and informed 
Jewish leaders in other countries of their efforts. The States General 
provided support and encouraged Douwe to intervene on behalf of 
Prague Jewry, contending that Dutch Jews were loyal subjects and 
that “our Republic has good reason to be content with that Nation.” 
Douwe apparently fulfilled his mission with both conviction and 
compassion.! 

OBVERSE: an audience before Maria Theresa, who is shown sitting 
on her throne attended by a female figure to her left, representing 
Justice, and to her right, a male figure, who may represent Love, 
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holding a child. A warrior (symbolizing Douwe) presents his cause 
before the empress while pointing to a figure standing behind him, 
dressed in the clothes of a high priest (symbolizing the Jews). The 
priest’s arm is lifted in protest. In the background are various build- 
ings with spires and crosses, and on the walls of the city figures 
seem to be waving their hands. Overhead is a legend: EXILIO 
MINATO (Exile threatened) and beneath it the dates: XIII TEBETH 
XVIII DECEMB. Below the scene with the empress is the Latin 
translation of part of 1 Sam. 22:15 with the word king replaced by 
queen: “May the queen not suspect her royal subjects of such things 
in such a way.”? The chronogram equals 1744. The artist’s initials 
appear beneath the priestly figure. 

REVERSE: at the Temple in Jerusalem, thanksgiving is being offered 
while priests kneel. The legend above refers to the repeal of the 
expulsion order: DECRETO ABOLETO. Below, separated by the 
Habsburg coat of arms, are the dates: XII IYAR XV MAI. The 
countries (Sweden, Poland, England, and Holland) that actively 
intervened on the Jews’ behalf are represented by their coats of 
arms across the facade. A paraphrase from Esther 9:28 appears at 
the bottom in Latin; its chronogram of 3761, when added together 
with the obverse, is 5505 (1744-45).3 

The medal was struck following Maria Theresa’s decision to revoke 
the expulsion on 15 May 1745. Several copies are extant in silver 
and pewter. RIC 


1. D. Kaufmann and M. Freudenthal, Die Familie Gomperz (Frankfurt am Main, 
1907), pp. 351-61; B. Mevorah, “Jewish Diplomatic Activities to Prevent the 
Expulsion of Jews from Bohemia and Moravia in 1744-45,” Zion 28 (1963), 

pp. 137-38, 157 (in Hebrew). 

2. Jewish Medals, 1970, p. 35. 

3. Ibid., 36. 


BibLIOGRAPHY Jewish Encyclopedia, 1904, vol. 8, pp. 402-3; Jewish Medals, 
1970, pp. 34-36; M.H. Gans, Memorbook (Baarn, 1977), p. 181. 
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Reichstaler of Friedrich II of Prussia (1740-86) 


Veitel Heine Ephraim, Minter (1756-63) 

Berlin, 1758 

Metal 

Diam: 3 cm 

Berlin, Jüdisches Museum im Berlin Museum, KGM 85/4 


OBVERSE: bust portrait of Friedrich II facing right surrounded by 
FRIDERICUS BORUSSEORUM REX; REVERSE: 3* / EINEN / REICHS 
| THALER / 1758 encircled by a wreath of rocaille elements. 

The Seven Years’ War between Prussia — ruled by Friedrich — and 
its Austrian, French, and Russian enemies necessitated a debasing of 
Prussian coinage. Friedrich gave responsibility for the minting to 
three families of Court Jews in Berlin — the Ephraims, Itzigs, and 
Isaac-Fliesses. By using base metals, these minters succeeded in 
producing more than forty taler from a mark of silver that formerly 
had produced only fourteen taler. This coin debasement, executed 
with Friedrich’s knowledge, led to inflation and economic unrest in 
Prussia and neighboring countries, but prevented the Prussian 
economy from going bankrupt. RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY “Ephraim und die Ephraimiten,” Numismatik: Nachrichten aus 
der Welt der Numismatik 1 (1985), pp. 37-44. 


2il 
1/6 Taler of Friedrich August II of Saxony (1733—63) 


Veitel Heine Ephraim, Minter (1756-63) 

Leipzig, 1763 

Copper with silver overlay 

Diam: 2.5 cm 

New York, The American Numismatic Society, 1949.1.204 


OBVERSE: bust of Friedrich August facing right with motto: D.G. 
FRID.AVGVS.REX.POL.EL.SAX.; REVERSE: LXXX.EINE.FEINE MAR- 
CK.1763. F.W.OF. 

This is an example of the debased currency minted by Veitel 
Ephraim for Friedrich the Great, which was nicknamed 
“Ephraimiten.” VBM 


BısLiocrapay “Ephraim und die Ephraimiten,” Numismatik: Nachrichten aus 
der Welt der Numismatik 1 (1985), pp. 37-44. 
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MEDALS BY JACOB ABRAHAM (1723—1800) 
AND ABRAHAM ABRAMSON (1754—1811) 


Jacob Abraham was the son of a Court Jew from Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. He studied stonecutting and engraving in Cheszno, Poland; 
his brother Michael became a seal carver. Jacob Abraham arrived in 
Berlin in 1750 and within two years had earned a permanent posi- 
tion at the Berlin mint, eventually becoming chief medallist. He 
later served at a series of other mints, establishing a new one in 
Stettin in 1753, then working in Königsberg, Danzig, and Dresden 
before returning to Berlin. 

Abramson was the oldest son of Jacob Abraham, in whose atelier he 
first studied. Later Abramson attended the Berlin Academy. Having 
been named assistant to his father at the Berlin mint at the age of 
seventeen, the two often worked together. In 1787, Abramson left 
Berlin to become acquainted with the greater world of art and spent 
four years traveling, largely in Italy. After returning to Berlin, he 
continued to create medals, but later also engaged in coin stamping. 


22 
MOSES MENDELSSOHN (1729-1786) 


Jacob Abraham and Abraham Abramson 

Berlin, 1774 

Silver 

Diam: 4.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB 28 


OBVERSE: bust of Moses Mendelssohn facing left with his name 
above; REVERSE: skull on which a butterfly hovers; above: PHAE- 
DON; below: NATUS MDCCXXIX. 

The symbolism of the skull as a memento mori is countered by 
the butterfly, which represents spiritual immortality. Phaedon, pub- 
lished in 1767, is the title of one of Mendelssohn’s most famous 
philosophical works, based on Plato’s work of the same name. This 
medal commemorates its publication. 

The medal is signed: I. Abraham & E, indicating that it is a joint 
creation of Jacob Abraham and his son, Abraham Abramson. 

VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jewish Encyclopedia, 1904, vol. 8, pp. 402-3; Historica Hebraica, 
exh. cat. Jüdisches Gemeindehaus Berlin, 1965), no. B95; Fewish Medals, 1970, 
pp. 54-55; A. Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A Biographical Study (London, 1973), 
p- 280; Jewish Minters and Medalists, 1976, pp. 38-39; Jüdische Lebenswelten Kata- 
log, 1991, cat. no. 9/25. 
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Medals by Abraham Abramson(1754-1811) 
Silver, New York, The Jewish Museum, cat. nos. 22-29 


2 
KARL AUGUST OF SAXONY (1775-1828) 


Weimar, 1781 

Silver 

Diam: 4.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB/ABRA-5 


OBVERSE: the young Karl August faces left; above is his name; be- 
low, the artist’s initials in ligature, ABR; REVERSE: FAEHIGEN UND 
FLEISSIGEN. 

At the Fürstliche Zeichenschule in Weimar established by Karl 
August, this medal by Abramson won the first prize awarded to a 
young artist for his contribution to the improvement of handicrafts. 
Abramson based his depiction of the duke on a 1780 work by the 
court sculptor Klauer. Twenty-five silver examples were struck in 
Berlin; additional medals were later produced in Weimar. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, no. 154; pl. 17. 
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BARON ERNST LUDWIG F[REIHERR] SPIEGEL OF DESENBERG 


Berlin, 1781 

Silver 

Diam: 4.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB/ABRA-6 

OBVERSE: bust portrait of Ernst Ludwig entitled ERNST LUDEW. 
FREYHERR SPIEGEL ZUM DIESENBERG GEBOHREN 1711; below: 
A/S, Abramson’s monogram; REVERSE: WARD / DOHMHERR / ZU 
HALBERSTADT 1731 / DOHM DECHANT 1753 / LEBT GELIEBT / 
VONN ALLEN / MENSCHEN / IM IAHR 1781 / WURDE / WENN 
UNSER LIEBE / LEBENGAEBE / NICHT STERBEN. 

As stated in the inscription, Ernst Ludwig was appointed dean of 
Halberstadt cathedral in 1731. This medal commemorates the fiftieth 
anniversary of his appointment and notes that he was so admired 
that the love of the donors would render him immortal. The medal 
exemplifies the wide patronage enjoyed by Abramson. VBM 


BisLıoGrapuy Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, no. 280; pl. 25. 


Coins, Medals and Plaques 


85 
EMPEROR FRIEDRICH WILHELM, PATRON OF THE ARTS 


Vienna, 1786 

Silver 

Diam: 3.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB/ABRA-7 


OBVERSE: FRID.WILH.REX ACAD.ART.LIBERAL.PROTECTOR; at 
center, Friedrich Wilhelm in the guise of a Roman emperor dressed 
in a toga, his hair tied with a fillet; below, the artist’s monogram: 
A/S; REVERSE: GRATIS SACRUM above the three Graces with a 
cornucopia, a palladium, and an altar; below: MDCCLXXXVI. 

In 1788, Abramson was awarded first prize for this medal at an ex- 
hibition of the Königliche Akademie der Kunst in Berlin. VBM 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, p. 73; no. 79; pl. 8. 


26 
JOHANN ANDERSON, BURGOMASTER AT HAMBURG 


Hamburg, ca. 1790 

Silver 

Diam: 3.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg Col- 
lection, FB/ABRA-3 


This work is an example of the medals produced during Abramson’s 
Wanderjahre. Among his subjects were members of both the Christian 
and Jewish bourgeoisie such as Anderson. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


27 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


1793 

Silver 

Diam: 3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB/ABRA-9 


OBVERSE: MARIA ANTOINETTE REINE DE FRANCE. Wearing a 
diadem and widow’s veil, the queen faces left; beneath her portrait 
is Abramson’s monogram, A/S. REVERSE: SECOND VICTIME D ’UN 
PEUPLE REGICIDE. A running Fury of the Revolution carrying a 
torch and hatchet tramples lilies and the scales of justice. Below the 
ground line is the date: LE XVI OCTOB. MDCCXCIII. This medal 
commemorates the hanging of Marie Antoinette on 16 October 
1793. VBM 


BrstiocrapHy Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, no. 158; pl. 17. 
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28 
DANIEL ITZIG’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


Berlin, 1793 

Silver 

Diam: 5.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Freidenberg 
Collection, FB 73 


OBVERSE: bust of Itzig facing right encircled by the motto DANIEL 
ITZIG AETAT. LXX; below: the artist’s signature; REVERSE: Charity 
covering a naked youth with her mantle and giving him fruit; 
above: BENE MERENTI (well-deserved); below: PIETAS FILII NATU 
MAIORIS M DCCL XXXX III (With filial piety, the oldest son, 1793). 
The figure of Charity refers to Itzig’s philanthropic activities (see 
also cat. no. 61). VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jewish Encyclopedia, 1904, vol. 8, pp. 402-3; no. 12; Abraham 
und ... Abramson, 1927, no. 235; pl. 25; D. Friedenberg, Great Jewish Portraits in 
Metal (New York, 1963), p. 14; Jewish Minters and Medalists, 1976, pp. 38-39. 


Coins, Medals and Plaques 


Me) 
MARCUS HERZ (1747-1803) 


Berlin, 1794 

Silver 

Diam: 4.1 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB/600-1794-1-P 


OBVERSE: bust of Herz facing right; above: MARCUS HERZ; below: 
A/S, artist’s monogram; REVERSE: figure of Pallas Athena facing 
right holding an owl. A snake, symbol of Aesclepius, winds around 
Athena’s right arm. Along the border is the motto: AESCVLAPII 
PALADISQVE VIS UNITA FORTIOR. 

Both text and figures are references to Herz’s activities as a doctor 
and philosopher. Herz, who came from a poor family, attended uni- 
versity, becoming a pupil of Immanuel Kant. He studied medicine 
and received his degree in 1774. Three years later, he began to lec- 
ture on medicine and philosophy to prominent audiences, and to 
write books and essays. Among his friends were Mendelssohn and 
Lessing. In 1791, Herz was given the title of professor of philosophy 
and was appoihted Hofrat, or privy councillor. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jewish Encyclopedia, 1906, vol. 8, cols. 402-3; no. 10; Abraham 
und ... Abramson, 1927, no. 228; pl. 25 (misnumbered as 238); D. Friedenberg, 
Great Jewish Portraits in Metal (New York, 1963), p. 15; Jewish Minters and 
Medalists, 1976, pp. 55-56. 


30 


TRIBUTE OF THE MERCHANTS OF PETERSBURG TO CZAR 
ALEXANDER I 


Berlin, 1801 

Silver 

Diam: 4.2 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB/ABRA-2 l 


OBVERSE: bust of Czar Alexander I (r. 1801-25) facing right sur- 
rounded by the legend: ALEXANDER I RUSSORUM IMPERATOR 
P.P.; below bust: ABRAMSON, artist’s signature; REVERSE: Ceres 
and Mercury shaking hands across an altar accompanied by the 
motto: FELICITATI PERPETUAE; below the base line: COMMERCI- 
UM PETRIP. / EX VOTO /MDCCCI. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, no. 170; pl. 19. 
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31 


Medal Commemorating the Golden Wedding Anniversary 
of Wilhelm Karl and [Hanne] Mathilde von Rothschild 


Frankfurt, 1899 

Gold 

Diam: 3.97 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Samuel and Daniel M. Friedenberg 
Collection, FB 247 


OBVERSE: interior of Rabbi Hirsch’s synagogue inscribed 
(Jeshurun house of prayer); below: SYNAGOGUE D. ISR. RELI- 
GIONS / GESELLSCHAFT / ZU FRANKFURT a.M; REVERSE: 

below: DIE / SYNAGOGEN GEMEINDE / ISRAELITISCHE RELI- 
GIONS GESELLSCHAFT / ZU / FRANKFURT A.M. / FREIHERRN / 
WILHELM CARL VON ROTHSCHILD / UND FREIFRAU / MATHILDE 
VON ROTHSCHILD / ZUR FEIER IHRER / GOLDENEN HOCHZEIT 
/ AM 8. NOVEMBER 1898. 

Wilhelm Karl (1821-1901) was the last direct descendant of Mayer 
Amschel Rothschild to head the family firm in Frankfurt. He and his 
wife Hanne Mathilde (1832-1924) were leaders of the Jewish com- 
munity and strong supporters of Rabbi Samson Raphael Hirsch of 
the secessionist Orthodox congregation, the Israelitische Religions- 
Gesellschaft, founded in 1852. 


Gold examples of this medal are extremely rare. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1963), p. 137. 


D. Friedenberg, Great Jewish Portraits in Metal (New York, 


DOCUMENTS 


32 
Marriage Contract of Isaak Senior and Rachel Ribca de 
Mattos 


Hamburg, 1648 

Gouache and watercolor on parchment 

64.7 x 54.8 cm 

Hamburg, Museum fiir Hamburgische Geschichte, 1991.6 


Manuel Teixeira (Isaak senior) was born in Antwerp in 1605 and died 
in Amsterdam in 1705. His marriage to Rachel Ribca de Mattos, of 
a Sephardic family long resident in Hamburg, was the occasion for 
the writing of this contract together with the articles of engagement 
at the left. Both texts are surrounded by conjoined oval wreaths of 
flowers, thought to be based on the work of the artist Hans-Simon 
Holbecher, who was active in Hamburg.! The wreaths form a sup- 
port for figures of the bride and the groom, represented in the man- 
ner of gods and rulers in “classical” garb with billowing draperies. 
‘Two separate “hands of God” emerge from cloud bands in the upper 
corners to crown the two enthroned figures with floral wreaths. 
For the marriage contract of Manuel ‘Teixeira’s daughter, see cat. 
no. 34. VBM 


1. Vierbundent fahre Juden in Hamburg, 1991, p. 158 


BimLIOGRAPHY Vierhundert fahre Juden in Hamburg, 1991, cat. no. 73. 


23 

Imperial Letter of Safe-Conduct for Diego and Manuel 
Teixeira to Reside in Hamburg and Conduct Business in the 
Empire 


Vienna, 1 May 1654 

Ink on Paper 

40.5x32 cm 

Vienna, Österreichisches Staatsarchiv, Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv Wien, 
Geleitsbriefe, Kart. 8/1, fols. 16, 20 


Diego Senior Teixeira de Sampaio (1581-1666) came from a Portu- 
guese converso family. During his early years, he was a diligent Ca- 
tholic and distinguished financier who served as Spanish consul in 
Antwerp . After the death of his first wife in 1630, Diego married a 
woman of converso extraction, and together they gradually returned 
to Judaism. In 1647, Diego (Abraham) was circumcised in Hamburg, 
and his sons converted to the Jewish faith. These acts, and Diego’ 
great wealth, incited the citizens of Hamburg to bring suit in the 
court of Vienna for the confiscation of his property. He was sup- 
ported by the senate of Hamburg and, later, by Queen Christina 
of Sweden, whose Resident he became. The queen helped to quash 
the court proceedings against him. 
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Recognizing his wide economic ties and facing a threat from the 
Turks, Emperor Ferdinand III issued this imperial letter that guar- 
anteed Diego and his son Manuel protection, residence rights in 
Hamburg, and freedom of economic activity in the empire. These 
rights were upheld for six years before another attempt to sequester 


the Teixeira property was instigated. RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY P.F. Kromminga, “Kaiserlicher Geleitsbrief für Diego und 
Manuel Teixeira zum Aufenthalt in Hamburg und zum Handel im Reich,” in 
Vierhundert Fahre Juden in Hamburg, 1991, cat. no. 70. 


74 
Marriage Contract of Moses Nunes Henriques and Sarak 
Daughter of Isaac Senior (Manuel) Teixeira! 


Hamburg, 1678 

Ink, gouache, and gold paint on parchment 
65.5 x 59 cm (framed) 

New York, The Jewish Museum, S 449 


A frame of flowers — predominantly tulips, reflecting the families’ 
Dutch origins — surrounds the text of the marriage contract and 
forms a smaller space for the articles of engagement. As was custom- 
ary among Sephardim, the groom added his signature to those of 
the witnesses to the marriage. Instead of the articles of engagement, 
a statement informs us that these stipulations appear in an inde- 
pendent document. A pierced heart and a crown with a heart above 
the text express the love of the new couple. For the marriage con- 
tract of the bride’s parents, dated 1648, see cat. no. 32. VBM 


1. On Manuel Teixeira, see cat. no. 32. For the marriage contract of Isaac’s son 


Samuel, see A. Rubens, A History of Jewish Costume (London and Jerusalem, 
1973), p. 120. 


UNPUBLISHED 


35 
Panegyric to David Oppenheim (1664-1736) 


Prague, early eighteenth century 

Printed 

42 x 65 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1888:1 


This tribute was signed by leading scholars and members of the 
Jewish community. Oppenheim’s symbol, a hexagram enclosing a 
broad-brimmed hat, is printed in the middle of the list of signa- 
tories. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


Documents 


36 
Extract from the Will of Samuel Oppenheimer (1630-1703) 


Vienna, ca. 1703 

Brown ink with gold flecks on paper 

31 x 20.4 cm (fols. 1-3); 31.2 x 25 (fol. 4); 4 fols. 

Vienna, Jüdisches Museum der Stadt Wien, 3465, H 192 


This document comes from the inventory of the original Vienna 
Jewish museum, established in 1898, the first modern Jewish muse- 
um to be opened to the public. According to the title page, the ex- 
tract contains descriptive facts concerning the holdings of Samuel 


Oppenheimer. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY M. Grünwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis (Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1913), pp. 151-62. 


27 
Appointment of Samson Wertheimer as Imperial Court 
Factor by Emperor Leopold I 


Vienna, 29 August 1703 

Ink on parchment 

34x57 cm; 18 pp.; seal: diam: 21 cm 

Nahariya, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Moller 
See pl. 13 


Samson Wertheimer followed his famous relative, the Court Jew 
Samuel Oppenheimer, to Vienna and became part of Oppenheimer’s 
wide financial network. Gradually, Wertheimer assumed a variety 
of functions, both economic and diplomatic, for Leopold I (r. 1658- 
1705) and accumulated considerable personal wealth. His position 
became formidable. Following the death of Oppenheimer (May 
1703) and the bankruptcy of his firm, Leopold I appointed Wert- 
heimer as imperial court factor. 

In this elaborate document, Leopold enumerated and praised Wert- 
heimer’s “industrious, indefatigable, efficacious, loyal, and selfless”! 
efforts on behalf of emperor and empire and stipulated the imperial 
gifts bestowed on the Court Jew. In order to continue to serve the 
emperor, Wertheimer was granted privileges that freed him from 
many restrictions imposed on the rest of Jewish society, among them 
freedom of travel and residence. The Court Jew, his family, and his 
entourage were also guaranteed imperial protection, and Wertheimer 
was allowed to fulfill religious and rabbinical requirements. These 
terms were reiterated in separate appointments by Josef I and Karl 
VI (see cat. nos. 38-39). 

The appointment is signed by Leopold’s imperial court chancellor 
Julius Fridrich graff Bucellini. RIC 


1. Quoted from P.R. Mendes-Flohr and J. Reinharz, eds., The Jew in the Modern 
World: A Documentary History (New York and Oxford, 1980), p. 17. 


BistiocrarHy D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffactor und Landes- 
rabbiner, (1658-1724) und seine Kinder (Vienna, 1888), pp. 29-33; PR. Mendes- 
Flohr and J. Reinharz, eds., The Few in the Modern World: A Documentary History 
(New York and Oxford, 1980), pp. 17-19. 
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38 
Appointment of Samson Wertheimer as Court Few by Josef I 


Vienna, 22 May 1705 

Ink on parchment 

64.5 x 38 cm; 22 pp.; seal: 22 x 21 cm 

Nahariya, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Moller 
See pl. 13 


Two weeks after the death of Emperor Leopold I on 5 May 1705, 
the new emperor, Josef 1 (r. 1705-11), renewed the appointment 
of Samson Wertheimer as Court Jew, including the privileges and 
functions granted him by his father (see cat. no. 37). Extending his 
confidence in Wertheimer, Joseph also appointed him court factor 
and Court Jew of the empress, Wilhelmine Amalie. The appoint- 
ment is signed by Josef’s imperial court chancellor Julius Fridrich 
graff Bucellini. 

The original seal of Josef I attached to the document includes the 
imperial emblem of the Habsburgs, the insignia of the various re- 
gions ruled by Josef, and a list of his titles and dominions. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffactor und Landes- 
rabbiner, (1658-1724) und seine Kinder (Vienna, 1888), pp. 34-36. 


39 
Appointment of Samson Wertheimer 
as Court Jew by Karl VI 


Frankfurt am Main, 5 January 1712 

Ink on parchment 

33.8 x 59.8 cm (open); 11 pp.; seal: diam: 16 cm 
Nahariya, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Moller 
See pl. 13 i 


With the unexpected death of Emperor Josef I in April 1711, his 
brother Karl, the Habsburg pretender king of Spain, was elected 
emperor. Karl VI (r. 1711—40) was formally crowned with much 
pomp and regalia in Frankfurt on 22 December 1711 (see cat. nos. 
192-93). In tribute to their loyalty, Karl invited Samson Wertheimer 
and his son Wolf to be present at the coronation and presented each 
of them with a gold chain.! In this finely calligraphed document, 
Karl followed his brother’s lead and reappointed Samson as Court 
Jew and court factor to both him and his wife, Elisabeth Christina of 
Braunschweig, and reaffirmed the privileges, protection, and status 
previously granted Wertheimer. Recognition was also made of the 
role Wolf was fulfilling in his father’s efforts for the emperor. The 
document is signed by Karl’s imperial court chancellor Phillipp 
Ludwig von Sinzendorf. RIC 


1. In the nineteenth-century portrait of Samson Wertheimer presently in the 
Österreichisches Jüdisches Museum, Eisenstadt, Wertheimer is shown wearing a 
long chain with the figure of a ruler on the attached medal. This indicates how 
later generations used historical knowledge to embellish earlier images. 


BimLI0GrRAPHY D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffactor und Lan- 
desrabbiner, (1658-1724) und seine Kinder (Vienna, 1888), pp. 39-40. 


Documents 


40 
Imperium Romano-Germanicum 


Johann Baptist Homann (1663-1724) 

Nuremberg, 1707-12 

Engraving and gouache on paper 

52.5 x 61.2 cm 

Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library, Eran Laor Cartographic 
Collection, Ger 6 


Homann was a geographer and cartographer who became an inde- 
pendent publisher in Nuremberg in 1702. His first atlas of forty maps 
appeared in 1707, a larger edition of a hundred in 1712, and a Grosser 
Atlas with 126 maps in 1716. Homann's works were the first serious 
German maps; prior to 1702, the needs of the German market had 
been met by Dutch printers.! Because of his large stocks, Homann 
was able to sell at prices lower than those of imports. In 1715, he 
was appointed geographer to the emperor. 

All of Homann’s maps were colored in the printing process; in this 
example, the contrasting colors vividly distinguish the different po- 
litical realms into which the German lands were subdivided in the 
early eighteenth century. Generally, the cartouches and illustrations 
remained black and white, unless, as in this example, they were col- 
ored after printing. VBM 


1. R. van de Gohm, Antique Maps for the Collector (New York, 1973), pp. 33, 38. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY E. Laor and S. Klein, Maps of the Holy Land: Cartobibliography 
of Printed Maps 1475-1900 (New York and Amsterdam, 1986), p. 178. 


41 
Exchange of Letters: Joseph the Physician 
and Samson Wertheimer 


Constantinople and Jerusalem, 1712-13 

Ink on paper 

DASS Cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 77890 


These two leaves contain an exchange of letters between Samson 
Wertheimer and Joseph, a royal physician at the Ottoman court in 
Constantinople. Joseph pleaded for funds for the Ashkenazi com- 
munity of Jerusalem, heavily indebted to Muslim moneylenders. He 
also appealed to Ottoman officials, asking them to effect a renegotia- 
tion of the Jewish debt, but to no avail. The Ashkenazic community 
of Jerusalem was subsequently destroyed by mob violence. 

Despite Wertheimer’ inability to aid his coreligionists in Jerusalem 
on this occasion, his support of them was well-known, earning him 
the nickname of Judenkaiser (Emperor of the Jews). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 147. 
Based on A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 147 (entry by Joseph Hacker) 
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42 
Documents of the Halberstadt Klaus 


Halberstadt, 1713-1847 

Ink on paper 

33.5 x 19.7 cm; 54 fols. 

New York, Collection of Dr. Manfred R. Lehmann 


The first generation of Court Jews was motivated to guarantee and 
spread Jewish learning in the German lands, since they had witnes- 
sed the ravaging of many communities in eastern Europe during 
the pogroms of 1648-49. Behrend Lehmann, a pivotal figure in the 
Halberstadt community, began to lobby in 1696 for permission to 
set up a klaus in his hometown, in which scholars from Poland would 
teach Jewish children at his expense. Lehmann received the support 
of Friedrich IH of Brandenberg, but this approval was not immediate- 
ly translated into action. Only in 1703, once Lehmann had loaned 
money to the community to be repaid annually to the klaus with 
interest, did it begin to operate. Several years later, Lehmann con- 
tracted a similar agreement with members of the Berlin Jewish 
community who needed money to build their synagogue. 
Lehmann saw the klaus as an institution designed for scholars and 
opposed the attempts of the Halberstadt community to obligate its 
members to teach. He threatened to leave town if his point of view 
was not upheld, noting that he bore a third of the “taxation burden 
of the community.”! A similar financial arrangement with city auth- 
orities hastened the establishment of the klaus. Many distinguished 
rabbinical figures were associated with it, and it remained in exis- 
tence until 1938. 

This random collection contains many interesting documents in 
Hebrew and German that relate to the establishment of the klaus: 
contractual agreements with the Halberstadt and Berlin Jewish 
communities to repay loans in perpetuity; rights and privileges of 
Lehmann’s descendants; the appointment of scholars, their func- 
tions, and responsibilities. Various controversies over the k/aus are 
also presented in these documents, which probably constitute only 
a fragment of the original correspondence. RIC 


1. M.R. Lehmann, “Behrend Lehmann: The King of the Court Jews,” in L. 
Jung, ed., Sages and Saints, vol. 10 (Hoboken, 1987), p. 209. 


BiBLI0OGRAPHY M.R. Lehmann, “Behrend Lehmann: The King of the Court 
Jews,” in L. Jung, ed., Sages and Saints, vol. 10 (Hoboken, 1987), pp. 207-10. 


Documents 


43 
Samson Wertheimer’s Petition to Build a Stone House 
in the Fudengasse, Frankfurt 


Frankfurt, 1717 

Ink and gouache on paper 

Single page: 21 x 31.2 cm; plan: 48.5 x 49 cm; facade drawing: 23 x 64 cm; 10 fols. 
Frankfurt, Stadt Frankfurt am Main Institut fiir Stadtgeschichte, Juden Ugb E 
44 Mm 

See pl. 64 


The ten-page text of this document, written to the emperor, sets 
forth Wertheimer’s petition to build a stone house on the Judengasse. 
This leading Court Jew also owned stone houses in his native Worms 
and in Eisenstadt, the town near Vienna where Jews were allowed to 
live when their residence was restricted in the capital. The petition 
includes two watercolors detailing the plan and facade of the pro- 
posed house. The first two storeys were to be connected by two sets 
of staircases and were divided into twenty-seven rooms, of which 
four were intertor bathrooms. The ground floor was designed with 
rusticated masonry. All of the windows, doors, and openings were 
to be enclosed’by elaborate architectural frames incorporating car- 
touches, birds, and vases of flowers. 

Wertheimer’s request was turned down on the grounds that Isaac 
Oppenheim already owned a stone house on the Judengasse, and 
the government did not want to allow too many such houses in the 
Jewish quarter. After the emperor intervened on his Court Jew’s 
behalf, the city council capitulated, but the project was never rea- 
lized due to Wertheimer’s death in 1724. VBM 


Bistiocraruy Die Österreichischen Hofjuden, 1991, cat. no. I, G 6. 


44 
Decree of King George of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
Duke of Braunschweig and Liineburg 


London, 13 April 1723 
Printed 

32.5 x 19.8 cm 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute 


In the context of a discussion on Jewish visitors to fairs in Württem- 
berg, King George I effusively praised his former court and chamber 
agent, Leffmann Behrens, and assured his heirs of their continuing 
privileges. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


45 
Tribute to Karl VI and Elisabeth 


Artist/scribe: MESHULAM ZIMMEL OF POLNA 

Vienna, 1732 

Ink and gold paint on parchment 

86 x 70.5 cm 

Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Handschriftensammlung, 
Cod. hebr. 223 

See pl. 84 
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Since this dedication to the Habsburg emperor and emperess and 
its companion (see cat. no. 46) are unrepresentative of Zimmel's 
ceuvre,! which consists largely of various illuminated manuscripts 
(see cat. nos. 84-86), their intention remains questionable. They do 
not seem to have been occasioned by a unique event in the history 
of the empire, but may be associated with the artist’s motivation to 
procure some form of assistance or employment in the Habsburg 
court, as had his contemporary Aaron Herlingen (see cat. nos. 88- 
89, 93, 95, 100, 103). 

This tribute is inscribed with prayers in Hebrew, German, Aramaic, 
and Latin in honor of the ruler and his wife, and bears their portraits 
and a depiction of Karl’s gold groschen, both reverse and obverse. 
The composition of the sheet shows the influence of Hebrew manu- 
scripts and printed texts. Some of the writing is based on Torah script, 
while other texts are arranged in the manner of printed texts of the 
Talmud and commentaries. The border is decorated with vignettes 
of courtly scenes, portraits of biblical figures, and geometric patterns 
accompanied by Hebrew inscriptions. On the sheet itself, Karl’s 
name appears twice in block letters set in rectangles filled with ani- 
mals. Jewish attachment to the Habsburg Empire is emphasized by 
the placement of the name of God in the background of the Reichs- 
adler. Zimmel signed the document in Hebrew at the bottom of 
the middle section and in German at bottom left in an uncommon 
manner: Anno 1732. Samuel Moyses Jud und Habreisch auch Pargam- 
Schreiber auss Polna in b[obmen]. The phrase auss Polna suggests that 


he created this work in Vienna. RIC 


1. A. Schreiber, “An Illuminated Birkat ha-Mazon Manuscript and Its Copyist,” 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 3 (1958), pp. 115-21. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY A. Schreiber, “An Illuminated Birkat ha-Mazon Manuscript 
and Its Copyist,” Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 2 (1958), pp. 115-21 (there 
the older literature); Das Österreichhische jüdische Museum (Eisenstadt, 1988), 

p. 70; cat. no. A54; fig. 8. 


46 
Tribute to Karl VI and Elisabeth 


Artist/scribe: MESHULAM ZIMMEL OF POLNA 

Vienna (?), 1733 

Ink and gold paint on parchment 

74.5 x 62.5 cm l 

Vienna, Österreichische Nationalbibliothek, Handschriftensammlung, 
Cod. Hebr. 224 


On this second dedicatory sheet, Meshulam Zimmel integrated 
various prayers for Karl and Elisabeth with the first chapter of Pro- 
verbs, attempting a more creative design than the one he prepared 
in 1732. The division of the sheet is less traditional and integrates 
scenes of courtly life behind the letters of the names Carolus and 
Elisabetha, which appear in intertwined Latin and Hebrew charac- 
ters. Between the letters is an Aramaic and Latin text presenting 
Meshulam’s prayer for the rulers.! He signed this dedicatory sheet: 
Samuel Moyses Hebraischer pergamet Schreiber. RIC 

1. Fora translation, see The Austrian Jewish Museum (Eisenstadt, 1989), p. 70. 


BigLiograrny Das Österreichische Jüdische Museum (Eisenstadt, 1988), cat. no. 
A55; fig. 9. 


Documents 
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Beschreibung seiner privaten Synagoge anlässlich 
einer Hausdurchsuchung bei Alexander David 


Braunschweig, 1733 

Ink on paper 

34.5 x 21 cm; 9 fols. 

Wolfenbüttel, Niedersächsisches Staatsarchiv Wolfenbüttel, 2 Alt 13191 


This description of Court Jew Alexander David’s private synagogue 
is part of a compendium of petitions to the duke of Braunschweig 
and Lüneburg concerning the Jewish communities of Braunschweig 
and Lubeck, dating from 1733 to 1779. According to the earliest 
document, Alexander David had a room in his house where he and 
foreign Jews who were in Braunschweig from time to time held 
services on festival days, the New Year, and the Day of Atonement. 
The petitions request official permission to hold these services. 
Later requests to the duke ask for permission to purchase a sepa- 
rate house to serve as a synagogue and to mediate disputes within 
the community (see also cat. no. 60). VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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48 
Letter from Joseph Oppenheimer to Duke Karl Alexander 


Ludwigsburg, 1735 

Ink on paper 

34 x 20.3 cm 

Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. hist. 2°746 


One of the first areas of contact between Oppenheimer and the 
duke concerned the minting agreement between his predecessor 
Eberhard Ludwig and his mint suppliers. Oppenheimer criticized 
the percentage the suppliers were guaranteed and proposed an al- 
ternative system whereby the minting would be farmed out among 
several individuals, who would be responsible for supplying a quan- 
tity of coins according to the rate on the date of delivery, and who 
would pay the duke a lump sum for their concession. The duke 
agreed to Oppenheimer’s proposal and appointed him chief supplier. 
The agreement between the duke and Oppenheimer was signed on 
9 March 1734. This letter deals with some technical aspects of the 
minting agreement and relates to the large number of coins supplied 
(far above that which had been agreed upon) and the nature of those 
coins. Oppenheimer’s success at minting was crucial for the duke, 
who needed extra funds to support his military involvement in the 
Polish succession. Oppenheimer promised to supply the sum re- 
quired. 

The provisioning of coins eventually became a point of conflict. In 
early 1736, the value of Württemberg coinage declined dramatically, 
in part due to the activity of several mint agents. Oppenheimer was 
blamed for this state of affairs, but received the duke’s backing. 
Nonetheless, the accusations continued, and they became part of the 
overall condemnation of Oppenheimer’ fiscal policy at his trial. 
The letter is signed Joseph Siis Oppenheimer. RIC 


BisiiocrapHy W. von Heyd, Die Handschriften in Folio: Zweite Hälfte, vol. 1 of 
Die historischen Handschriften der Königlichen öffentlichen Bibliothek zu Stuttgart 
(Stuttgart, 1889), p. 323. 
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Süss-Oppenheimerische Inventar-Deputation zu 
Stuttgart 


Stuttgart, 1737-51 

Ink on paper 

36x 21.5 cm 

Stuttgart, Württembergische Landesbibliothek, Cod. hist. 2° 1022 


Following Oppenheimer’s arrest in March 1737, the Stuttgart 
authorities undertook a detailed inventory of his possessions. 
These extensive lists tell a story of their own, uncovering the life 
ofa man who had turned the accumulation of objects into second 
nature. The holdings included, inter alia, 4,256 engravings of rulers, 
princes, lords, learned men, artists, and theologians. His library 
consisted of complete sets of authors, works in the natural sciences, 
and others on history, curiosities, genealogy, and other themes. Jud 
Siiss’s wardrobe was formidable, including 166 wigs and a wide 
variety of clothes. Bedding and kitchen utensils in costly materials 


Documents 


abounded, and four different wagons (including a gold and jeweled 
one) were inventoried. Years after his trial had ended, the authorities 
continued to list the belongings in Jud Süss’s various abodes.! 

This inventory differs from those already published and contains 


many items unknown from other sources.? RIC 


I. Jud Süss, 1929, passim, 
2. Ibid., pp. 288-303; Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 5, pp. 192-202 (merely copies 


Stern’ list). 


BiBLIOGRAPHY C. Foerster, “Inventar der Wohnung Joseph Süss Oppen- 
heimers ... in Frankfurt,” Siebe der Stein schreit aus der Mauer, 1988, no. 7/18. 


50 
Receipt for a Leibzoll 


Bonn, 8 September 1740 

Printed; ink 

12.4 x 16.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, JM 2-59, Gift of the Philosophical Library, 
New York 


During most of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Jews were 
barred from residing in major trading centers of the German lands. 
Their attendance at annual fairs and on market days was subject to 
numerous taxes. This document indicates that a Jewish trader had 
paid the tax required by the government, known as the Leibzoll, or 


poll tax. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jüdische Lebenswelten Katalog, 1991, cat. no. 9/4. 


51 
Wedding Poem for Jacob Teixeira and Sarah Ximenes 


Amsterdam, 1748 

Ink and gouache on parchment 

37.5x 28 cm 

Amsterdam, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana 
See pl. 4 


At the end of the sixteenth century, the first Portuguese Jews settled 
in the northern Netherlands, especially in Amsterdam. They still 
had strong relations with Spain and Portugal in both economic and 
cultural matters. Only gradually did the Portuguese Jews adapt to 
their newly acquired freedom of religion and transform themselves 
into a “normal” Jewish community. Ties to Spain and Portugal be- 
came less intense by the mid-seventeeth century, in part because of 
the decline of Spain as an economic power. 

The cultural life of the Sephardic community of Amsterdam was 
rich and creative during the second half of the seventeeth century. 
The eighteenth century was generally a period of decline, yet some 
important art was created. This work is a poem, Otot ha-Ahavah 
(Signs of Love), penned and decorated in 1748 by an accomplished 
scribe/artist on the occasion of the wedding of the Sephardim Jacob 
ben Joseph Teixeira de Mattos and Sarah bat Isaac Levi Ximenes. 
It was written on parchment, the commonly used material for epi- 
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thalamia. The signature is that of Joseph Ziprut de Gabbay, the poet, 
not the artist. The Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana also owns a black-and- 
white printed broadside of the poem. The bride and groom, both 
from established, wealthy Sephardic families, received the colored 
manuscript original, while the wedding guests, or perhaps just fam- 
ily members, were presented with printed broadsides. 

This work is typical of the Hebrew poetry popular among Sephardim 
during the eighteenth century. The subject is stereotypical, the lan- 
guage largely inspired by biblical Hebrew, and the poem reads more 
like a prayer than light verse, which may be why the poet referred to 
his creation in the introduction as teffi/ati (my prayer). The decora- 
tion, however, is of high quality. A floral border surrounding the text 
is enlivened by the addition of insects among the followers. ‘The 
crown at the top center is a reference to the crown of good name 
(Ethics of the Fathers) which is mentioned in the introduction to 
the poem. This decoration is similar to that of an Omer calendar in 
the old library of the Portuguese rabbinical seminary in Amsterdam, 
Ets Haim Livraria Montezinos. The calendar has the same strong 
colors combined with equally attractive floral compositions, a dec- 
orative scheme without parallel on other known Omer scrolls from 
Amsterdam. Until there is a systematic survey of the ceuvres of 
eighteenth-century Amsterdam illuminators, however, the identity 
of the artist of this epithalamium will remain unknown. | EGLS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY S.R. de Melker, E.G. L. Schrijver, and E. van Voolen, eds., The 
Image of the Word, exh. cat. (Amsterdam and Leuven, 1990), cat. no. 110; fig. 56. 


52 
Prayer for the Restoration of the Temple 


Hamburg, ca. 1750 a 

Ink and gouache on parchment 

7.9 x 6.4 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman, F 2712 
See pl. 6 


Although lacking any provenance, the decoration of this short 
prayer suggests an origin in the orbit of the Teixeira family, whose 
marriage contracts (see cat. nos. 32, 34) and wedding poems (see cat. 
no. 51) are similarly inscribed and decorated; The text expressing 
the hope that the Temple in Jerusalem will be rebuilt is taken from 
the conclusion of the Amidah prayer. VBM 
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33 
Declaration of Duke Karl of Braunschweig Concerning 
Jews Attending the Fair at Wolfenbüttel 


Braunschweig, 28 October 1751 
Printed 

20.9 x 16.6 cm; 2 fols. 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 51.379 


Karl’s decree concerns fees charged to nonresident Jews who entered 
the city of Wolfenbüttel, especially at the time of the yearly market 
or fair. A small Jewish community existed in Wolfenbiittel through- 
out the eighteenth century, mostly the families of Court Jews.! In 
1770, there were thirty-six Jewish residents. VBM 


1. R. Busch, “Jüdische Familien vor Erlangung der bürgerlichen Gleichstellung,” 
in Lessings “Nathan” und jüdische Emanzipation im Lande Braunschweig, exh. cat. 
(Bad Gandersheim and Wolfenbüttel, Lessing Akademie, 1981), pp. 57-60. 


UNPUBLISHED 


54 

Decree Concerning Jews Who Come to Braunschweig 
Braunschweig, 5 September 1755 

Printed 


21.2 x 17.3 cm; 4 fols. 
New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 53.379 


The text complains of Jews who came too early and stayed too long 
after the Braunschweig fairs. Besides regulating the length of stay, 
the decree discusses entry fees. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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59 
Recision of Leibzoll 


Mainz, 1766 
Printed; ink 
20x15.5 cm 
New York, Leo Baeck Institute, Sally Bodenheimer Collection, AR 1. 


On 1 October 1766, the city of Mainz rescinded for a period of one 
year the obligation of the Jew Emanuel Cassel to pay the Leibzoll. 
The document is signed by a city official who impressed upon it a 
seal emblazoned with a wheel, the symbol of Mainz. Cassel also im- 
pressed his personal seal, a Star of David surrounded by a Hebrew 
legend that translates “Todros, [from the] community of Mainz.” 
Prior to the nineteenth century, the Star of David was used as a 
Jewish symbol on some personal and communal seals. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


Documents 


6 
List of Coin Values and Rates of Exchange 
of Moses Rothschild 


Frankfurt, 1760 
Printed; ink 
18.5x8.1 cm 


New York, Leo Baeck Institute 


This printed form allowed for the recording of coin values during 
a two-week period. The names of cities, sometimes with more than 
one coinage listed, are printed in a column at the left; the fluctuating 
values were written at the right. Moses’ name and title are printed 
at the bottom. 

Moses Amschel Rothschild (d. 1794), a banker, was the brother of 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild. VBM 


Bipntocrapny A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 106. 


Ji 
Copy of Mendelssohn’s Evaluation of Oppenheim’s Library 


Prague, 1774 (original) 

Ink, gouache, and gold paint on paper 

31.6 x 20.1 cm (one page); 40 fols. 

Amsterdam, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, HS. Ros. 24 


David ben Abraham Oppenheim has been called the greatest Jewish 
bibliophile who ever lived.! Yet it has long been questioned 
whether he acquired his library on his own or whether the manu- 
seript collection of his wealthy uncle Samuel Oppenheimer of Vi- 
enna formed the nucleus of his collection. In any event, around 
1688 David Oppenheim was able to prepare an alphabetical cata- 
logue of his collection numbering 460 volumes,? while by 1711 he 
had acquired no less than 1,600 additional volumes, many of which 
contained more than a single book.* 

In accordance with the interests of readers and printers from the 
beginning of Hebrew printing until the late eighteenth century, the 
larger part of Oppenheim’ library consisted of rabbinical literature 
in its widest sense: Talmud, midrash, commentaries, halakhic works, 
etc. It should be stressed, however, that his passionate collecting also 
brought him examples of folk literature and medical works. 

After his death in 1736 and that of his son Joseph Oppenheimer (the 
family name varied) in 1739, the library consisted of some 4,500 
printed volumes and 780 manuscripts.’ A small printed catalogue 
of 614 items from the collection appeared in Hannover in 1764, of 
which only one copy is known to exist (Rostock, Universität Bib- 
liothek). The first complete catalogue of Oppenheim’s collection 
appeared long after his death, in Hamburg in 1782,6 while another 
one appeared in Hamburg in 1826.7 

After the death of Joseph, the collection was inherited by his son- 
in-law, Hirschel Isaac Oppenheimer, a Court Jew and the rabbi of 
Hildesheim. Following his death around 1761, the books belonged 
to his widow, Gnendel Oppenheimer, “Kammer-Agentin Witwe 
Oppenheimer.” It was she who ordered the preparation of the small 
1764 catalogue in order to sell the collection, and who, eleven years 
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later, invited Moses Mendelssohn to write the Gutachten (evaluation), 
of which the present manuscript is a certified, though not entirely 
flawless, copy.® 

It is clear that Mendelssohn did not feel very comfortable about hav- 
ing to evaluate the collection, and it must be assumed that he, not a 
connoisseur of books of any repute, was invited only because of his 
fame. He included a very long quote from Johann Christoph Wolf’s 
(1683-1739) Bibliotheca Hebraea, a classic of Hebrew bibliography, 
and stressed the rarity of many of the books. He then wrote: 


... the catalogue of this rare collection of books not only contain|[s] 
many rarities of which no value is known, but the very complete- 
ness of the collection adds to its total value, the height of which I 
would not dare to estimate. It is sure, however, and this will be 
confirmed by any expert in the field, that a price of fifty thousand 


or sixty thousand Reichstaler is certainly not too expensive. 


The present manuscript contains more than just Mendelssohn’s 
report. It also incorporates other documents pertaining to the 
Oppenheim collection, among which a more detailed evaluation 
by the Gottingen professor of Oriental languages Johann David 
Michaelis is by far the most interesting. Michaelis argued that only 
at a public auction would the collection fetch its proper price and 
discussed at length how such an auction should be organized. 
Although it is hard to understand, later efforts to sell the collection 
at its estimated value proved useless. It has to be assumed, therefore, 
that in the early days of the Enlightenment and of the struggle for 
Jewish Emancipation, public interest was focused less on cultural 
treasures than on libraries of Jewish classics. It was not until 1829 
that the books were purchased by the Bodleian Library in Oxford 
for the bargain price of nine thousand taler. In Oxford, the printed 
books and manuscripts were described by great Jewish bibliogra- 
phers such as Moritz Steinschneider, Adolf Neubauer, Arthur Ernest 
Cowley, and, more recently, Malachi Beit-Arié. Through their cat- 
alogues, they guaranteed that the collection “in its present abode 
continues to form a lasting memorial to the practical ability, wide 
interests and critical discernment of the learned collector” David 
ben Abraham Oppenheim.” EGLS 


l. A. Marx, “Some Jewish Book Collectors,” in Studies in Jewish History and 
Booklore (New York, 1944; reprint Westmead, Farnborough, Hants., 1969), p. 213. 
2. Ibid, p. 214; see also A. Marx, “The History of David Oppenheimer’s Library,” 
Revue des études juives 82 (1926), pp. 451-60, reprinted in his Studies in Jewish 
History and Booklore (note 1), pp. 238-55. Alexander Marx argued convincingly that 
Samuel Oppenheimer’s library was most probably left to one of his direct heirs, as 
his grandson Samuel Oppenheimer the Younger (son of Emanuel Oppenheimer) 
could boast of a collection of no less than 687 volumes, including forty-one 


manuscripts. 
3. Marx (note 2), pp. 238-44, where the manuscript catalogue (Oxford, 


Bodleiana Library, MS. Opp. 699) is described in more detail and where much 
of the information contained in this entry is dealt with more extensively. 
4. Marx (note 1), p. 215. 


5. M. Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana, 
(Berlin, 1852-60), col. LXL, 24. 

6. ‘The full title is quoted in: H[ermann] M[eyer], “Materialien zur Geschichte 
der Bibliothek David Oppenheims,” Soncino Blätter: Beiträge zur Kunde des jüdischen 
Buches 2 (1927), pp. 59-80; Steinschneider (note 5), no. 4050. 
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7. Steinschneider (note 5), no. 6387. 

8. See M. Roest, “Onuitgegeven stukken betreffende de Bibliotheek en de 
nalatenschap van David Oppenheim,” Israchietische letterbode: Driemaandelijksch 
tijdschrift gewijd aan Joodsche wetenschap, geschiedenis en leeteren 7 (1881-82), pp. 
17-26, 75-96, for the text of the manuscript; see also Meyer (note 6), passim. 
9. Roest (note 8), pp. 17-26, 75-96. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY H [ermann] M [eyer], “Materialien zur Geschichte der Biblio- 
thek David Oppenhiems,” Soncino Blätter. Beiträge zur Kunde des jüdischen Buches 
2 (1927), pp. 59-80; M. Roest, “Onuitgegeven, stukken betreffende de Biblio- 
theek en de nalatenschap van David Oppenheim,” Israelietische letterbode. 
Driemaandelijksch tijdschrift gewijd aan Joodsche wetenschap, geschiedenis en leeteren 7 
(1881-1882), pp. 17-26, 75-96. 


58 
Mayer Amschel Rothschild’s Coins and Medals Catalogue 


Frankfurt, 1783-87 

Printed 

18x 11.5 cm 

Frankfurt, Stadt- und Universitätsbibliothek Gs 902/627 

Mayer Amschel Rothschild invented the concept of a mail-order 
catalogue for coins, medals, and antiquities, issuing ten such volumes 
between 1783 and 1787. Entitled Verzeichnis von raren und sonderba- 
ren Thalern / nach Herrn von Madai vollstandigen / Thaler-Cabinet, auch 
einigen Medaillen, so in Frankfurt am Mayer Rothschild, the volumes 
listed coins according to the catalogue of David Samuel von Madai, 
Vollstandiges Thaler-Cabinet in chronologischer und genealogischer Ord- 
nung ... (Königsberg, 1764) — i.e., according to their date and the 
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geneology of rulers rather than their price. Rothschild's catalogue 


also includes medals and some antiquities.! VBM 


[. I would like to thank Dr. Gisela Forschner, Frankfurt, for pertinent infor- 
mation. On the life of Mayer Amschel, see pp. 79-92 of the present volume. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 18 


59 
Prayer for Wilhelm IX Donated by Moses 
and Sussmann Abraham to the synagogue 


Salomon Pinhas 

Kassel, 1792 

Ink and gouache on parchment; silver tassels; satin 

39.3 x 43 cm 

Kassel, Gesamthochschul-Bibliothek Kassel, Landesbibliothek und Murhard- 
sche Bibliothek der Stadt Kassel, 2° Ms. Hass. 548 


This biweekly prayer for the protection and safety of the landgrave 
of Kassel Wilhelm IX was dedicated to the Kassel synagogue by the 
brothers Moses and Sussmann Abraham, who became court and 
cabinet agents in 1788. Atop the prayer plaque, two lions support 
the state of Hesse’s coat of arms, surmounted by a crown, with the 
inscription: Honi soit qui mal y pense. 

The prayer in German and Hebrew, in the shape of the tablets of 
the decalogue, calls on the Almighty, who saved David from danger 
and heard the prayers of His servants, to guard the landgrave day 
and night, see his enemies fall, and protect his return to the country 


Documents 


and capital. Small roses, delicately executed, separate the tablets. At 
the bottom in a rectangular frame is the dedication by the Abraham 
brothers: Dieses zweimalig wöchentliches Gebat haben die Hof und Kam- 
mer Agenten Gebruder Moses / und Sussman Abraham in der Synagoge 
aufgegeben den 2ten September 1792. 

In 1792, Wilhelm had united the Prussian and Austrian forces to 
turn back the French Revolutionary arıny. The Abrahams, who had 
for many years been arıny factors, were instrumental in supplying 
Hesse’s forces. The brothers were constantly praised by Wilhelm 
for their efforts on behalf of the state, and Sussman was appointed 
senior court agent in 1802, achieving the highest title ever obtained 
by a Court Jew in Hesse. His position solidified his influence over 


the affairs of Hesse's Jewish community.! RIC 


1. Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 2, pp. 328-30. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Juden in Kassel 1808-1933: Eine Dokumentation anlässlich des 
100. Geburtstages von Franz Rosenzweig, exh. cat. (Kulturamt der Stadt Kassel, 
1986), no. 199 (there the older literature). 


60 
Testament of Isaac Gans of Celle 


Celle, 1797 

Ink on paper 

31 x 23 cm; 69 pp. 

Celle, Stadtarchiv Celle, 2990 


In the tradition of Jewish wills and testaments from the Middle Ages, 
and commensurate with those of several leading Court Jews of the 
early part of the eighteenth century, Gans (1728-98) left a very de- 
tailed will and codicil, in Hebrew and German, that enumerated 
his many concerns and benefactions. The Hebrew will (prepared 

in 1793) emphasized the moralistic, religious, and educational road 
he wanted his children to follow. He was aware of the new currents 
in fashion and cautioned against them, particularly for women. 
Although some references to financial matters, such as support for 
the synagogue, appeared in the Hebrew will as well, it was in the 
German testament that Gans laid out his financial concerns. A wide 
network of individuals comprised his heirs, including his extended 
family, needy Jews, Jewish scholars and rabbis, needy young women, 
and Celle inhabitants. Institutions, Jewish and non-Jewish, were also 
granted donations. In each case, Gans stipulated the particular sum 
of money he wished to bequeath to the individuals or institutions 
concerned. It is noteworthy that he appointed several non-Jewish 
figures to be administrators of his estate. RIC 


BißLıoGrapny Zur Geschichte der Juden in Celle: Festschrift zur Wiederberstellung 
der Synagoge (Celle, 1974), pp. 90-94, 133-47. 
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61 
Partnership Agreement between Mayer Amschel Rothschild 
and His Sons 


Frankfurt, 1810 

Ink on paper; sealing wax 

48.6 x 60.3 cm 

London, The Rothschild Archive 


Mayer Amschel’s aim in concluding this second partnership with his 
sons was to prevent the firm from being dismembered.! In the text, 
he stated the company’s principles and maintained that the continued 
success of the firm depended on the brothers’ unity.? The agreement 
further stipulates that the company would be called Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild & Söhne for at least ten years. The designated partners 
were Mayer Amschel, Amschel Mayer, Salomon Mayer, Nathan 
Mayer, and Karl Mayer, with Jacob Mayer (James), who had not 
reached his majority, listed as a future partner. Two of the original 
six copies are in the Rothschild Archive, London. VBM 


1. The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 51. 
2. See cat. no. 160, Moritz Oppenheim’s A Father Telling a Parable to His Children, 
for a pictorial expression of this principle. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 51. 


62 
Letter from James de Rothschild, Paris, 
to Nathan Rothschild, London, 4 February 1831 


Paris, 1831 

Ink on paper 

27.6 x 22.2 cm \ 

London, The Rothschild Archive, XV/109J/J/31 


Mayer Amschel Rothschild and his sons, resident in different Euro- 
pean capitals — Amschel Mayer (1773-1855), Frankfurt; Salomon 
Mayer (1774-1855), Vienna; Nathan (1777-1836), London; Karl 
Mayer (1788-1855), Naples; and James (1792-1868), Paris — made 
it their practice to write all of their correspondence in Hebrew to 
preserve its confidentiality. In this example, James recounted a visit 
to the king of Belgium, who had just renounced the throne for his 
son. They discussed alternative successors. James concluded by 
noting, “Until the Belgian matter is resolved, it will remain dif- 
ficult to think of any business deals."! He then advised his brother 
to sell all his Russian securities, as they would probably fall in value, 
and closed by mentioning that he had advised one of Nathan’s 
noble creditors to send Nathan a gift, which would probably be a 
thousand gold coins or “some nice fine diamonds.” The letter is 
signed “Your loving brother, James.” VBM 


1. This translation is courtesy of the Rothschild Archive, London. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Seven Sketches of Jews 


PAULUS van VIANEN (1570-1613) 

Prague, 1601-03 

Pale brown wash over graphite on paper 

AS cm 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Art Museums, 
Marian H. Phinney Fund, 1983.139 


Paulus van Vianen was a master goldsmith at the court of Rudolf II 
who came to Prague in 1601 after having lived and worked in France, 
Germany, and Italy and having become a master in Munich in 1599. 
Between 1601 and 1603, he made numerous landscape sketches, as 
well as sketches of Bohemian peasants and three pages with sketches 
of Jews living in Prague. The left and center sketches in the top row 
vere obviously drawn in a synagogue, since both figures wear prayer 
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shawls. Van Vianen could have drawn them in the Altschul, the old- 
est synagogue in Prague; in the Altneuschul, built in the fourteenth 
century; or in the Pinkas synagogue, remodeled between 1530 and 
1535.! An English traveler, Moryson, wrote of visiting a service in 
the Almeuschul in his description of Prague’s Jewish quarter (before 
1617)2 VBM 


1. The other synagogues of the Jewish quarter were built after van Vianen’s 
years in Prague. See V.B. Mann, “Community Life,” in The Precious Legacy, 

1983, pp. 113-17. 

2. See F. Moryson in C. Hughes, ed., Shakespeares Europe: Unpublished Chapters 
of Fines Moryson’s Itinerary, 2nd ed. (New York, 1967), pp. 275, 487-95. I want to 
thank Dr. Joaneath Spicer of the Walters Art Gallery for allowing me to read her 
manuscript article on the drawings by Rolandt Savery and van Vianen relating to 
the Jewish community of Prague , in which she quotes Moryson’s Itinerary. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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The House of Alexander David in Braunschweig 
Johann Georg Beck (1676-1722) and A.A. Beck (1713-87) 
Braunschwei begun 1718 

Ink on paper 

9.7 X l 3.7 cm 

Braunschweig, Stadtarchis 


In 1719, Alexander David purchased this building complex, 
which had once housed the Braunschweig mint, the community 
council, and an archive. He established a tobacco factory in one 
part of the building and, following a fire in 1723, rebuilt the 
complex which was also his family’s home. In 1757, he established a 
synagogue within it and outfitted it with silver and costly textiles. 
Most of his private collection of Judaica was then exhibited pub- 
licly in the synagogue, the first collection to be shown in this way. 
When David wrote his will in 1773, he valued the house at seven 
thousand taler and instructed that it remain for the use of his wife 
during her lifetime. Following her death, the complex was to pass 
to David's oldest son and, in turn, to the younger brothers. 

The drawing is signed in the bottom left corner by J.G. Beck and 
dated 1718. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Spies, Braunschweig: Das Bild einer Stadt im 18. Jahrhundert 
(Braunschweig, 1976), p. 174. 


Exhibited as a photo mural. See pl. 32, p. 60. 


65 
Eighteenth-century Ground Plan of the House 
of Manuel Teixeira 


Hamburg, 1719 

Pen on paper 

33 x 45 cm 

Vienna, Österreichisches Staatsarchiv. Abt. Finanz- und Hofkammerarchiv 
(FHKA), RA-927/1 


This was the third property in Hamburg acquired by Manuel 66 


‘Teixeira, who along with his son Diego (see cat. no. 33) enjoyed Portrait of Alexander David 


freedom of movement and trade with the princely houses of Europe. i 
Besides his primary residence, Teixeira owned a garden house and Bas ve 2115) 


4 : : ; Pastel on 
this guest house, which served as a meeting place for foreign am- A 


82.2 x 69.2 cm (framed) 


bassadors. Its most famous occupant was Queen Christina of Sweden, Bin anging Lodar 
: 


who stayed in it in 1667-68. In 1689, the house was bought by the See pl. 31 
imperial ambassador to Hamburg. This sketch shows its appearance 
in the early eighteenth century. VBM and RIC Alexander David was born in Halberstadt and in 1707 went to 


Bisuigasaray  Vierbundert Fahr Fuser meee 199120 03 Braunschweig, where he served as Court Jew and then as agent of 
the court, mint master, court banker, court and army contractor, and 
court jeweler and as a political agent. He was praised by contem- 
poraries for his dedication to the daily study of Talmud (his father 
had been a talmudic scholar) and for always seeking to donate 
beautiful objects to the synagogue. 

In this portrait, David is shown in three-quarter pose, wearing a 
red jacket atop a shirt with lace sleeves. He is wigged and bearded, 
the latter a mark of his piety. In a later portrait, first published in 
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Drawings 


1906, David’s body is in profile, with his head turned toward the 
viewer. His face shows increased signs of age, and his beard is longer 
and untrimmed.! VBM 


1. E. Duckez, “Alexander David,” Fabrbuch für die jüdischen Gemeinden Schleswig 
Holsteins und der Hanseastädte 3 (1931-32), pp. 39-45. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Lessings “Nathan” und jüdische Emanzipation im Lande Braun- 
schweig, exh. cat. (Bad Gandersheim and Wolfenbüttel, Lessing Akademie, 1981), 
cat. no. 46. 


67 
Portrait of Ephraim Marcus Ephraim (?) 


Berlin, ca. 1770 

Pastel on paper 

38x32 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Margot Wittkower, 1992-59 
According to family tradition, this portrait is of Ephraim Marcus, 
the son of Marcus Heine Ephraim (1692-1768), who lived in Berlin 
and died in 1776 at the age of sixty. He was a member of one of the 
leading Jewish families in the city. Ephraim Marcus’s appearance 
provides evidence of the nature of acculturation and religious ob- 
servance among the elite. He retained his beard, yet he is shown 
wearing a fashionable wig with side curls. As was common during 
this period, his beard is trimmed and well groomed. 

For other portraits of members of the Ephraim family, see cat. nos. 
70, 74-75. RIC 


BibBLIOGRAPHY Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, pp. 46, betw. 164-65. 
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Portrait of Daniel Itzig 


Joseph FRIEDRICH August DARBES (1747-1810) 

Berlin, 1787 

Pastel on canvas 

60.6 x 46.6 cm 

Berlin, Stadtmuseum Berlin, Landesmuseum für Kultur und Geschichte, 
VII 59/456X 

See pl. 72 


Daniel Itzig, the son of a horse dealer who came to Berlin from the 
east and supplied horses to the royal stables, emerged as the head 
of one of the most powerful and privileged families in Berlin and in 
1791 became the first Jew to receive Prussian citizenship. Itzig’s star 
began to rise during the Seven Years’ War, when he was appointed 
Friedrich the Great’s minter, a position he held for many years; he 
also served as Friedrich’s private banker. In 1772, Itzig purchased a 
failing government leather factory, turned it into a tremendous suc- 
cess, and became the chief provisioner of leather to the Prussian 
army. 

In 1775, Itzig and Jacob Moses became Oberlandesältester, elder lay 
leaders of the Jewish community in Berlin with responsibilities for 
all of Prussia, a position Itzig held until his death and one that ac- 
knowledged his financial prowess more than his scholastic achieve- 
ments. Itzig symbolized a significant change in the nature of the 
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Court Jew. Although he showed a certain interest in Jewish culture, 
Torah studies were no longer an ideal for him. As early as 1761, he 
and Veitel Ephraim proposed to establish a special school for poor 
Jewish children that would introduce them to general culture, as 
well as provide traditional Jewish studies in order to turn them into 
productive members of society.! Although this notion followed the 
lead of social reformers of the European Enlightenment, Itzig oth- 
erwise provided only modest support to the Jewish Enlightenment. 
The drawing provides good evidence of the acculturation of the Itzig 
family. Seen in his later years with a fashionable powdered wig and 
clean-shaven, Itzig is in contemporary dress. Six years later a medal 
was created by the Jewish medallist Abraham Abramson in honor 
of Itzig’s seventieth birthday in 1793 (see cat. no. 28). It is not sur- 
prising that a man like Itzig, who owned a large and impressive art 
collection, would have been depicted at different junctures of his 
life. In 1787, he chose an outstanding portraitist who painted many 
members of the Russian imperial family. Darbes, who had been edu- 
cated in Copenhagen, spent many years in St. Petersburg before 
settling in Berlin. RIC and VBM 


1. This project was rejected by the Prussian bureaucracy. See L. Geiger, 
Geschichte der Juden in Berlin (Berlin, 1871), vol. 2, pp. 134-36. Eventually, a 
school with a similar program was established in 1778. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY füdische Lebenswelten Katalog, 1991, cat. no. 9/15. 
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Portrait of Miriam Itzig 


Joseren Friedrich August Darses (1747-1810) 

Berlin, 1787 

Pastel on canvas 

60.5 x 46.5 cm 

Berlin, Stadtmuseum Berlin, Landesmuseum für Kultur und Geschichte, 
VII 59/456x 

See pl. 73 


This portrait of Miriam Itzig (n&e Wulff) dates from the same time 
as the portrait of her husband, Daniel (see cat. no. 68), and was 
created as a pendant. Miriam, who gave birth to fifteen children 
between 1748 and 1768, wears an elaborate wig and bonnet and is 
dressed in a blue gown whose color matches that of her husband’s 
jacket. An overlaid lace collar somewhat softens the brightness of 
her garb. The poses of husband and wife are complementary; 
shown in three-quarter view, they turn toward one another. Both 


portraits were framed as ovals. RIC and VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jüdische Lebenswelten Katalog, 1991, cat. no. 9/16. 
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Portrait of Fradghen Gans Ephraim 
Berlin, ca. 1790 

Pastel on paper 


35 x 28 cm 
New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Margot Wittkower, 1992-61 


Fradghen, the eldest daughter of Isaac Gans of Celle (see cat. no. 
154), married Heimann Ephraim Marcus, one of Ephraim Marcus 
Ephraim’s six children.! Various references to Fradghen appear in 
her father’s will (see cat. no. 60). Her union with Heimann is an ex- 
ample of the intermarriage prevalent among elite Jewish families in 
the eighteenth century. The couple had six children, one of whom 
was Jacob (Ephraim) Dufresne (see cat. no. 157). 

In this portrait, Fradghen is seen wearing a white cap with a yellow 
bow that leaves her natural hair partly uncovered, as was the ten- 
dency among elite Jewish women in Berlin in the latter part of the 
century.? One may assume that the portrait was executed at the 


time of her marriage in Berlin ca. 1790. RIC 


1. On the Ephraims, see cat. nos. 67, 74-75. 
2. Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, p. 46. 
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Coffee Visit 

JOHANN GOTTFRIED SCHADOW (1764-1850) 

Berlin, 1794 

Pencil and chalk on paper 

1924 cm 

Berlin, Stiftung der Akademie der Künste der Länder Berlin und Brandenburg, 
Schadow 7 


This drawing of the studio of the medalist Abraham Abramson (see 
cat. nos. 22-31) may have been intended as a study for a work in an- 
other medium. The artist paid greatest attention to the definition of 
faces, while the clothes are summarily treated. Each figure is iden- 
tified above, from left to right: Lotte Schadow, Madam Abramson, 
Herr Abramson, Madam Schlegel, Herr Schlegel and Madam Schadow 
Daridels (2), 1794. Scenes of artists and friends in their studios were 
particularly popular in the nineteenth century. 

Johann Gottfried Schadow was a sculptor, designer, and engraver 
who emphasized drawing from nature as a teacher at the Berlin 
Academy, whose director he became in 1816. He worked with many 
of the leading architects of the day, providing sculpture for public 
buildings and monuments such as the Brandenburg Gate. VBM 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, after p. 44; Jüdische Lebenswel- 
ten Katalog, 1991, cat. no. 9/54. 
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Portrait of Lazarus Josef Levi (1743-1806) 


H. Kraneckx (active through the 1830’s) 
Berzenem, 1795 

Pastel on paper 

50.5 x42 cm 

Bregenz, Vorarlberger Landesmuseum, Z 1608 


Lazarus Josef Levi rose to prominence as the head of the Jewish 
community of Hohenems from 1785 to 1806. Stemming from the 
distinguished Uffenheimer family, Levi became involved in the fu- 
tile attempt of the Habsburg Empire to withstand the military on- 
slaught of Napoleon’s forces. He became a major supplier of arms 
and provisions to the Habsburg army and received the title of court 
factor from Francis II in 1795. His brother received a similar title 
two years later and assisted him in these efforts. Lazarus Levi con- 
tinued to serve Francis until his death, which coincided with the fall 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Levi is also considered the founder of 
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the first bank in Hohenems, established at the end of the eighteenth 
century.! The painting depicts him in fine, modern dress, clean- 
shaven, and wearing a three-cornered hat, common in eastern 
Austria. The pastel is signed: Kraneck H. pinxit. Kraneck produced 
both pastel portraits and oil paintings in the duchy of Württem- 
berg. He also worked as a painter of lacquerware in Braunschweig 
and as a decorator of porcelain. RIC 


1. A. Tänzer, Die Geschichte der Juden in Hohenems (Bregenz, 1982), pp. 426ff. 


BisLiograruy Die Österreichischen Hofjuden, 1991, no. I, E 41; fig. 7; Juden in 
Hohenems (Hohenems, 1996), no. 2/45. 
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Portrait of Judith Daniel Levi (1746-1810) 


H. Kraneck (active through the 1830’) 
Berzenem, 1795 

Pastel on paper 

50.5x42 cm 

Bregenz, Vorarlberger Landesmuseum, Z 1609 


The portrait of the wife of court factor Lazarus Levi, Judith Levi, 
was probably painted at the same time as her husband’s. Fashionably 
dressed, Levi wears an elaborate head covering, strings of beads, and 
earrings. This type of head covering was worn by Jewish and non- 
Jewish women of means, as well as by women of the lower classes, 
and is not particularly indicative of religiosity or status.! 

The fact that the Levis commissioned pendant portraits points to a 
changing cultural norm among elite elements of Jewish society to- 
ward the end of the century (see cat. nos. 68, 69). On Kraneck, see 
catalogue number 72. RIC 


1. D. Roche, La culture des apparences: Une histoire du vêtement XVII-XVIII 
siècle (Paris, 1989), fig. 18; Juden in Hohenems (Hohenems, 1996), no. 2/46. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Hohenems Geschichte (Bregenz, 1975), p. 179. 
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A Female Member of the Ephraim Family 


Berlin, late eighteenth/early nineteenth century 

Chalk on paper 

293 ESE (EA 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Margot Wittkower, 1992-64 


The Ephraim family of Berlin rose to prominence under Veitel 
Ephraim (1703-1755), who, together with Daniel Itzig (see cat. no. 
61), was one of the wealthiest Jews of Berlin. The woman who posed 
for this portrait was probably a granddaughter of Veitel’s brother, 
Marcus Heine Ephraim, and the sister of Dina Ephraim Nauen 
(cat. no. 75) and Jacob Ephraim Dufresne (cat. no. 157). VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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iy 
Dina Ephraim Nauen 


Berlin, late eighteenth/early nineteenth century 

Chalk on paper 

28 x 22.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Margot Wittkower, 1992-63 


Dina Ephraim may have been a great-granddaughter of Marcus 
Heine Ephraim. Marcus Heine’s descendants, unlike those of his 
brother, remained Jewish. One of his sons, Ephraim Heine Ephraim, 
married Ester Manasse and had two daughters and four sons. The 
sitter of this portrait is probably one of the daughters and the sister 
of Jacob (Ephraim) Dufresne (see cat. no. 157). VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Study for Portrait of Nathan Mayer Rothschild 
(1777-1836) 


Moritz Oppenheim (1800-1882) 

London or Frankfurt, 1836 

Pencil on paper 

11 x 12.3 cm 

New York, Collection of Daniel M. Friedenberg 


In 1836, Oppenheim was commissioned to create a set of portraits 
of the five Rothschild brothers and partners. One other preparatory 
sketch has been published.! Nathan died suddenly in 1836, and his 
oil portrait was finished after his death. VBM 


1. The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 70. 
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Ee and the Writings inscribed in two columns of square Ashuri script. 
The Prague Bible The commentary of Solomon ben Isaac (1040-1105) is written in 
a column of cursive script closest to the outside edge of each leaf. 
Illuminated incipit panels appear on eighty-four leaves: the initial 
words are in gold leaf on a red or blue ground overlaid with pen- 
work foliate scrolls in various colors. Green, blue, red, and yellow 
foliage and fruit attached to long gold bars or vines and gold spheres 
comprise most of the remaining decoration, which also includes 
identifiable animals, plants, and an occasional human form. This 
decorative vocabulary can be found in thirteenth-century Italian 


Scribe: MATITYAH BEN JONAH OF LUNA 

Prague, 1489 

Ink, gouache, and gold leaf on uterine vellum 

24 x 17.7 cm; 92 leaves bound in 3 vols. 

New York, Mendel Gottesman Library of Hebraica-Judaica, Yeshiva University 


This is the oldest dated Hebrew manuscript written in Prague. 
The three volumes contain the Five Books of Moses, the Prophets, 
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manuscripts like the Decretum Gratiani in the Narodni Muzeum, 
Prague (Ms. XII A 12)! and continued to be used in both manu- 
scripts and printed books produced in German cities in the second 
half of the fifteenth century.? 

The Bible has an extraordinary history of ownership. Written in 
the house of Israel Pinhas in Prague, it was then acquired by a com- 
munity leader of Königsberg who gave it to the philosopher Moses 
Mendelssohn. ‘The Bible was next owned by the Berlin Court Jew 
Daniel Itzig (see cat. nos. 28 and 61), who inserted several engraved 
and hand-colored title leaves; those in volume one are inscribed with 
his children’s names. After passing to another owner, the Bible came 
into the hands of Abraham Geiger (1810-1874), rabbi and ideologue 
of Reform Jewry. Before World War II, the manuscript was in the 
library of the Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums in 
Berlin. It disappeared for forty years until it was submitted to a New 
York auction in 1984, along with other valuable manuscripts from 
the Hochschule. VBM 


1. M. Bohatec, Muminated Manuscripts (Prague, 1970), fig. 94. 

2. For example, in the hand-painted decoration of a Gutenberg Bible published 
in Mainz before 1456 (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 1511 
[see Kostbäre Handschriften und Drucke, exh. cat. (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussi- 
scher Kulturbesitz, 1978), no. 1]), and in the decoration of the manuscript Simmern 
Missal made in Cologne in 1481/82 (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz, KK 78 B4), which includes numerous human figures in addition to 
the motifs found in the Prague Bible (Zimilien: Abendlandische Handschriften des 
Mittelalters, exh. cat. [Berlin, Sammlungen der Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
Berlin, 1975], no. 155). 


BibBLIOGRAPHY Highly Important Hebrew Books and Manuscripts, auction cat., 
Sotheby’s New York, 26 June 1984, (there the older literature); I. Fishof, “The 
Origin of the Siddur of the Rabbi of Ruzhin,” Jewish Art 12-13 (1986-87), p. 76; 
fig. 7. 
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Rothschild Mahzor (Prayer Book for Festivals) 


Scribe: ABRAHAM JUDAH BEN YEHIEL OF CAMERINO 

Florence, 1492 

ink, gouache, and gold leaf on vellum: edges gilt and gauffered; binding: red silk 
velvet over board; bosses: metal 

28.7 x 20.5 cm; 477 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Gift of 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild, Mic. 8892 

See pl. 51 


Some two-thirds of the folios in this lavishly illuminated prayer book 
are decorated with foliate motifs and initial word panels. The manu- 
script is also embellished by nearly thirty text illustrations, including 
a full-page zodiac wheel (fol. 5r), Moses Receiving the Law (fol. 139r), 
an enthroned King David (fol. 128v), and a man carrying a Torah 
scroll (fol. 125v). The decoration appears to have been executed by 
three different workshops employed by the patron, Elijah ben Joab 
of Vigevano of the Gallico family. Among the decorative motifs em- 
ployed are ten examples of the coat of arms of the prominent Norsa 
family, which suggest that the volume may have been commissioned 
in celebration of a marriage between the family of the patron and 
the Norsa. 
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Baron Edmond de Rothschild had one of the most eminent private 
collections of medieval and Renaissance manuscripts of the nine- 
teenth century. He was also the owner of an even more lavishly il- 
luminated Hebrew miscellany from Italy (Jerusalem, The Israel 


Museum). VBM 


BiBLioGrApHy E.M. Cohen, “Rothschild Mahzor (Prayer Book),” in V. Mann, 
ed., Gardens and Ghettos: The Art of Jewish Life in Italy, exh. cat. (New York, Jewish 
Museum, 1989) (there the older literature). 
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Responsa of Rabbi David Oppenheim: Nishal David 


Prague, 1698-1708 

Ink on paper; binding (original): leather, tooled 

32 x 19.7 cm; 157 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
Rabbinics 1350, Ms. 7195 


Like most of Oppenheim’s rabbinic works, this compendium of 
responsa literature was never published, although responsum number 
39 appeared in the volume Havat Yair,! whose author, Jair Hayyim 
Bacharach, took issue with Oppenheim’s opinion. The latter’s answer 
is in responsum 40. 

These forty-five responsa on issues relating to women in the code of 
Jewish law Even Haezer were neatly copied in Ashkenazic script from 
the original, though some corrections and marginalia appear on the 
sheet. The author signed several responsa, stipulating where he was 
at the time of their composition (Prague, Nikolsburg, etc.). An index 
is appended on pages 149-56. RIC 


1. J.H. Bacharach, Havat Yair (Frankfurt, 1699), pp. 138-39. 


UNPUBLISHED 


80 
Book of Psalms 


Prague, September 1706 

Ink and gouache on parchment; binding (original): leather: gold-tooled 
39 x 28 cm; 40 fols. 

Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek Miinchen, Cod. Hebr. 473 

See frontispiece 


Possibly the earliest illuminated manuscript known from the eight- 
eenth century, this book of Psalms belonged to the Klaus synagogue 
in Prague. It also contains several prayers that accompany the recita- 
tion of the Psalms. 

An extensive Hebrew text appears in the center of the frontispiece.! 
It mentions the donors of the book, participants in the lessons taught 
by Rabbi Meir Perles, and the scribe, “Shabtai [Sheftel], the son of 
Zalman the Dayyan from Nikolsburg, among those expelled from 
Vienna, from the Auerbach family.” The figures of Moses and Aaron 
appear on either side of the text. Above them is an arch filled with 
birds in rinceaux; below is a winged cherub’s head. Leafy trefoil 
ornaments occupy the spandrels. Below, six figures, several of them 
draped in their prayer shawls, are depicted carrying prayer books 


Manuscripts 


and/or phylacteries to the synagogue, a reduced version of the Klaus 
synagogue, which had been rebuilt in 1694 after the 1689 fire in 
Prague ravaged the Jewish quarter. The figures at the bottom of the 
frontispiece resemble those that appear on various glass Burial 
Society glass beakers from Bohemia.? The text has no further 


illustrations. VBM and RIC 


1. The full text appears in E. Roth, “Ein Psalmenkodex aus Prag,” Udim 5 
(1974-75), pp. 151-53. 

2. See I. Shachar, “‘Feast and Rejoice in Brotherly Love’: Burial Society Glasses 
and Jugs from Bohemia and Moravia,” Israel Museum News 9 (1972), pp. 22-51. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY E. Roth, “Ein Psalmenkodex aus Prag,” Udim 5 (1974-75), 


pp. 151-53. 
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Synagogue Prayer Book Commissioned 


by Simon Wolff Oppenheim and His Wife, Foegel Zunz 


Artist/scribe: ARYEH JUDAH LEIB OF TREBITSCH 

Vienna, 1713 

Ink and gouache on vellum 

33,9x 23 cm; 62 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Gift of 
Miriam Schloessinger, Mic. 9340 

See pl. 20 


Aryeh Judah Leib of Trebitsch, Moravia, was among the first eight- 
eenth-century scribes to combine engraved and painted decoration in 
the same manuscript. Most often, the engraving was printed on the 
parchment page, with details added later in ink and gouache, but the 
engraving could also be pasted to the parchment. Three other manu- 
scripts by the same scribe are known. All are large-size manuscripts 
for use in the synagogue and are the earliest known illuminated 
synagogue prayer books of the eighteenth century. ! 

One full-page illumination in this prayer book presents the “coats of 
arms” of the donor and his wife. Simon Wolff Oppenheim is repre- 
sented by a wolf atop the sign for Scorpio surrounded by a legend 
with his full name, Simon Wolff, son of Abraham Oppenheim of 
Worms; his wife is symbolized by a bird atop Libra surrounded by 
her name, Foegel daughter of Rabbi Moses Zunz of Frankfurt. Simon 
Wolff Oppenheim was the nephew of Samuel Oppenheimer, Court 
Jew of Vienna (see cat. no. 189), and the brother of the learned rabbi 
and bibliophile David Oppenheim (see cat. nos. 35, 57, 228). Poems 
honoring the donor and his wife fill the space between the coats of 
arms and their oval frame. 

The final text begins in the bottom of the oval and continues below. 
The scribe thanks God for His help in finishing this work, states that 
it is a remembrance for generations of the donor and his wife and 
her children, and hopes that they will be blessed with the priestly 
blessing (accompanied by a depiction of blessing hands). The book 
was finished on Thursday, 2 Nisan [5]473 (=1713), and the scribe 
signed: “The youth, Arye Judah Leib Sofer, son of the late ... Rabbi 
Aaron Katz, who was summoned to the heavenly yeshiva on Friday, 
the 28th of Iyyar [5]468 in Jerusalem.” VBM 


1, The three other manuscripts of Aryeh Judah Leib are a prayer book written 
for Michael ben Meir ha-Levi of Innsbruck, Vienna, in 1716-17 (Treasures of 
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the Jewish Museum, 1986, pp. 96-97); a work found in the British Museum (G. 
Margoliouth, Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British 
Museum (London, 1899-1915); and a prayer book in a private collection (Cata- 
logue of Important Hebrew Manuscripts and Printed Books, auction cat., Bloomsbury 
Book Auctions, London, 1985, no. 2). The last manuscript was apparently never 
sold; cartouches for the name of the owner or donor are blank. 


BısLiograpnv V.B. M[ann], The Book and Its Cover: Manuscripts and Bindings of 
the 12th through the 18th Centuries from the Collections of the Library of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America and The Jewish Museum, exh. pamphlet (New 

York, Jewish Museum, [1980]), cat. no. 23; “Decorated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 
1988, no. 32. 


82 
Haggadah 


Artist/scribe: Moses LEIB SON OF WOLF OF TREBITSCH 

Moravia (?), 1717 

Ink, gouache, and powdered gold on vellum 

30.3 x 19 cm; 25 fols. 

Cincinnati, Klaus Library, Hebrew Union College - Jewish Institute of 
Religion, Ms. 444.1 


See cover 


This so-called “Second Cincinnati Haggadah” is a “sister” manu- 
script to the famous Van Geldern Haggadah of 1723 (San Fransis- 
co, Private Collection). Both were handwritten and decorated by 
Moses Leib son of Wolf Trebitsch, one of the well-known scribes 
of the-early Moravian school of Hebrew illumination. On the title 
page, Moses Leib recorded that he was the son of the late Wolf of 
Trebitsch. It is not clear, however, that he wrote the manuscript 
while still in Moravia. Nor is it clear who the original owner was. 
Zanvil, son of Simon Falk, wrote in the upper medallion on the 
frontispiece that the Haggadah came into his possession on Monday, 
20 Heshvan (5)485 (=6 November 1724). In 1756, he appears to 
have rebound the manuscript, adding his name to the new 
gold-tooled leather binding. 

The decoration of both this Haggadah and the Van Geldern Hagga- 
dah is very similar. Both are richly embellished with colored 
miniatures and decorated initial words, and both contain illustra- 
tions for the Had Gadya song at the end. But the most famous fea- 
tures of both Haggadoth are the full-page depictions of the Seder 
in the home of a wealthy Jewish family of the period. Within a 
splendid room, the elegantly dressed man and wife, their children, 
and two guests are seated around a table set with symbolic foods. 
Above the table is a lamp of the Judenstern type. They all lift their 
wine cups. A beautiful garden is seen in the background, and a 
painting showing Elijah fed by ravens hangs above the open door. 
A bird cage hangs by the window. The whole scene may reflect the 
life-style of the Haggadoth owners. 

In this miniature, Moses Leib revealed his talent as an artist, which 
is also noticeable in other miniatures that are based on the Amster- 
dam Haggadah (see cat. no. 181), but that are executed in a personal 
style that emphasizes the landscape and illusions of depth. IF 


BiBLIOGRAPHY F. Landsberger, “The Second Cincinnati Haggadah,” Hebrew 
Union College Annual 23 (1950-51), pp. 503-21; “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pp. 
59-60; Jüdische Buchkunst, 1992, vol. 2, pp. 84-86. 
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83 
Seder Perek Shirah (“Chapter of Song”) 
of Barukh Moses Gomperz 


Vienna (?), 1719 

Ink on vellum 

13 x 7.5 cm (one folio); 16 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Ms. 4376 


Perek Shirah is a collection of short hymns praising the Creator 
uttered by all creation, including the heavens, plants, and animals. 
This illustrated booklet is one of a dozen illustrated Perek Shirah 
manuscripts that are known to exist. A notation above the title, in 
cursive script, indicates that it was owned by Barukh Moses Gom- 
perz, of the renowned family of Court Jews. There is no indication 
of the identity of the scribe nor of the place of origin, but the script 
and style suggest that this may be the work of Meshulam Zimmel 
of Polna (see cat. no. 84). According to Malachi Beit-Arié, six of 
the seven dated and illuminated Perek Shirah manuscripts were 
written between 1717 and 1727.! 
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The decoration of the present example consists of a title page embel- 
lished with figures of Moses and Aaron and seven decorated initial 
word panels, six of which illustrate the text and represent the crea- 
tures who say the hymns: heaven (fol. 2), vegetables (fol. 5b), trees 
(fol. 6), reptiles (fol. 7), fowl (fol. 9), and domestic animals (fol. 13). 
IF 

1. M. Beit-Arié, “Perek Shirah: Introductions and Critical Edition,” Ph.d. diss. 
(Hebrew University, 1966) (in Hebrew); idem, “Introduction,” in Perek Shirah 
(Tel Aviv, 1990) (facsimile ed. of Jerusalem, Jewish National and University 
Library, Heb. 8* 4295). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “Decorated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 1988, no. 23. 
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Haggadah for Nathan Ben Isaac Oppenheim 


Artist/scribe: MESHULAM ZIMMEL OF POLNA 

Vienna, 1719 

Ink and pen on vellum 

16.9 x 11.1 cm; 27 fols. (one quire, after fol. 9, is missing) 
Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library Ms. Heb. 8°5573 


Meshulam Zimmel ben Moses of Polna, in Bohemia, was one of 
the most important early scribes of the eighteenth-century Hebrew 
manuscript revival. Most of his ceuvre consists of small prayer books 
such as Tikkunei Shabat and Perek Shirah manuscripts. The few 
Haggadot that he produced are also of a relatively small format. A 
Haggadah he wrote in Vienna in 1756 for Gershon ben Zevi Hirsch 
Breslau Segal from Hamburg is only 14.5 centimeters in height 
and is similar in its style and iconography to this 1719 Haggadah. 
Meshulam Zimmel was a master draughtsman who used a very deli- 
cate technique of pen drawing to imitate the copper engravings of 
printed books. He explicitly stated this intention on the title page 
of this Haggadah. 

In this work, Meshulam Zimmel generally followed the illustrations 
of the printed Amsterdam Haggadah faithfully, except for the title 
page (cat. no. 181). This dense illustration includes figures of Moses, 
Aaron, David, and Solomon, as well as a medallion enclosing the 
Binding of Isaac at the top, and a depiction of a contemporary fam- 
ily seated at the Seder at the bottom. Another interesting feature of 
this Haggadah is the representation of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which, although following the general scheme of the Amsterdam 
Haggadah, differs by including human figures, as had Matthaeus 
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Merian in his well-known earlier illustrated Bible Icones Bibliae. 
The two final hymns at the end of the Haggadah are not illustrated. 
Only one small panel, on folio 27, illustrates the final stanza of 

the Had Gadya by showing the hand of God holding a stick and 
smiting the angel of death. 

In the same year that Meshulam Zimmel wrote this Haggadah for 
Nathan ben Isaac Oppenheim of Vienna, he wrote a Seder Tikkunei 
Shabbat manuscript for Joseph Nathan, the son-in-law of Isaac 
Oppenheim (see cat. no. 85). IF 


BıpLiograpuy “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pp. 63-64; H. Peled-Carmeli, Ius- 
trated Haggadoth of the Eighteenth Century, exh. cat. (Jerusalem, Israel Museum, 
1983), p. 31; Jüdische Buchkunst, 1992, vol. 2, pp. 86-87. 


t 
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Sabbath Prayer Book for Joseph, 

Son-in-law of Isaac Oppenheim 

Artist/scribe: MESHULAM ZIMMEL OF POLNA 

Vienna (?), 1719 

Ink on vellum 

11x 7.5 cm; 53 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, E.N. 
Adler Collection, Ms. 4259 


Meshulam Zimmel of Polna was active mainly in Vienna, although 
his earliest known manuscript was written in Prague in 1716 (Jeru- 
salem, The Israel Museum, 180/5). In the same year that he wrote 
this Seder Tikkunei Shabat for Joseph Nathan, son-in-law of Isaac 


Manuscripts 


Oppenheim, he wrote a Haggadah for Isaac Oppenheim’ son (see 
cat. no. 84). In this prayer book, he used his characteristic technique, 
pen drawings that imitate the engravings of printed books. 

There is no doubt that this manuscript was a special commission for 
Joseph Nathan, since the title page is decorated with scenes from 
the life of Joseph. The rest of the decoration consists of text illus- 
trations and includes Solomon enthroned (fol. 13), three depictions 
of the Sabbath meal (fols. 23, 33, 40b), Jacob and two angels (fol. 47), 
the havdalah ceremony (fol. 49b), and the Blessing of the New Moon 
(fol. 52). Some initial words are set in richly decorated rectangular 
panels filled with delicate drawings of foliage, birds, hares, angels, 
and lions. IF 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “La Miniature juive,” 1957, p. 63; V.B. M[ann], The Book and lts 
Cover: Manuscripts and Bindings of the 12th through the 18th Centuries from the Col- 
lections of the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and The Jewish 
Museum, exh. pamphlet (New York, Jewish Museum, [1980]), cat. no. 26; “Deco- 
rated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 1988, p. 338; no. 25; füdische Buchkunst, 1992, vol. 
2, pp- 86-87. 
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Seder Perek Shirah, Psalms, and Other Prayers 


Artist/scribe: MESHULAM ZIMMEL OF POLNA 
[Vienna], 1721 

19.5 x 13.6 cm (single page); 114 fols. 

Ink and bister on vellum 

Private Collection 


In the first section of this richly illustrated volume, the Perek Shirah, 
each paragraph is accompanied by a portrayal of the “speaker.” 
These small bister drawings are arranged two to six on a page. The 
prayers recited prior to reading the Psalms follow. They begin with 
a large word panel that includes a drawing of David playing his harp. 
The text of Psalms is punctuated by decorative word panels consist- 
ing of foliage and animals which mark the beginning of each day’s 
lection, and three similar panels appear in the prayers for Yom 
Kippur Katan. 

Many of the figures in this manuscript were reused by Meshulam 
Zimmel twelve years later, when he created a special tribute for 
Emperor Karl VI and Empress Elisabeth Christina: David playing 
his harp, various animals, and birds (see cat. no. 46). There are very 
few signs of wear or discoloration in the bulk of the manuscript, 
only on folios 1a-11b — that is, from the frontispiece through the 
Perek shirah and the first page of Psalms, the pages with most of the 
decoration. Nor were the folios ever paginated, and no owner’s name 
appears on the flyleaves. It is possible that Meshulam Zimmel never 
sold this manuscript, which is far larger and grander than others of 
the same type still extant, and this may be why he was able to draw 
on its decoration when creating the tribute to Karl and Elisabeth. 
The manuscript is covered in an eighteenth-century gilt leather 
binding embossed with the initials H.H. /A.S. VBM 
BIBLIOGRAPHY Catalogue ..., sales cat., Sotheby’s, New York, 28 May 1986, lot 


198; Catalogue of Western Manuscripts and Miniatures, sales cat., Sotheby’s, London, 
5 December 1994, lot 72. 


87 
Rothschild Talmud Baba Kama 


Scribe: Amschel Moses Rothschild (d. 1755) 
Frankfurt, 1721/22 

Ink on paper; binding: leather: laminated, tooled 
10.5 x 7.9 cm; 60 fols. 

New York, YIVO Institute for Jewish Research 


The entire text of this Talmudic tractate was written in small script 
by Amschel Moses Rothschild and handed down in the Rothschild 
family for close to a century. The decorative frontispiece contains a 
pediment supported by two columns. The date of the manuscript 
appears in a heart-shaped cartouche at the center as does the name 
of the manuscript. 

Underneath is an inscription describing the transfer of the manu- 
script within the family that translates “Written by my grandfather 
Amschel Rothschild and transferred to me by my late father Moses 
Rothschild of blessed memory in the year [5]555 [=1794-95] Jonah 
Isaiah Rothschild.” An addendum continues the history of the 
manuscript: 

“Given as a bar mitzvah gift to the boy Anselm, son of the grandson 
Zalman [Salomon], the son of Mayer Rothschild, of blessed memory, 
on the Sabbath of [the portion] Behsalab [5]576 [=1816].” 

A tentative reconstruction of the individuals mentioned in the in- 
scription follows: Amschel Moses (d. 1755), the father of Mayer 
Amschel and of Moses Amschel, gave the manuscript to the latter 
(d. 1794), who passed it on to Jonas Rothschild (?),! who wrote the 
inscription. He, in turn, gave it as a bar mitzvah gift to Anselm 
Salomon Rothschild (b. 1803), the son of Solomon Mayer of the 
Viennese branch of the Rothschilds, and grandson of Mayer Amschel, 
who died in 1812.2 RIC 


1. According to A, Dietz, The Jewish Community of Frankfurt: A Genealogical 
Study 1348-1848, trans. F. Martin (Cornall, England, 1988), p. 293, there was a 
Jonas M. Rothschild; we have not discovered a Jonas Isaiah. 

2. The phrase prior to the mention of Salomon and Mayer Amschel leaves a 
certain unclarity. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY New York, Jewish Museum, Ingathering: Ceremony and Tradition 
in New York Public Collection by Irene Winter, exh. cat. (Jewish Museum, New 
York, 1968), no 142. 
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88 
Grace after Meals and Other Benedictions 
Written for Hannah Oppenheim 


Artist/scribe: AARON Wo tr HerLINGEN! 

Vienna, 1724 

Ink and gouache on vellum 

8.5 x 6.5 cm; 17 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Ben- 
guiat Collection, Ms. 8232 

See pl. 86 


This book of blessings contains the Grace after Meals, as well as 
Birkot ha-Nehenin (blessings on various occasions) and Tikkun Kri’at 
Shma (the prayer for retiring at night) , with instructions for the user 
in Yiddish. It belonged to Hannah, daughter of Isaac Oppenheim, 
and was written by the master Jewish scribe Aaron Wolf Herlingen 
of Gewitsch, in Moravia, who is known to have been a calligrapher 
and scribe at the Kaiserlichen Bibliothek in Vienna. This is one of 
his earliest works (see also cat. nos. 89, 93, 95). 

Since this tiny illuminated book was written for a woman, the scribe 
omitted the phrase at the end of the Grace after Meals, “Blessed is 
the man who trusts in God, and to whom God is the source of His 
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trusts,” thus avoiding a reference to men in a book written for a 
female. Similar manuscripts were often presented as wedding gifts 
to young brides. 

The booklet is decorated with colorful miniatures and initial-word 
panels, including: a title page with Moses and Aaron (fol. 1); a man 
lighting a Hanukkah lamp (fol. 3); the hanging of Haman and his ten 
sons (fol. 3b); a group of men seated by a table drinking wine, illus- 
trating the blessing over wine (fol. 8); a king enthroned, illustrating 
the blessing said on seeing a king, and a dark-skinned Indian and 
dwarfs, illustrating the blessing recited on seeing strangely formed 
creatures (fol. 9b); bloodletting, illustrating the blessing said on visit- 
ing the sick (fol. 10); a woman sitting on a bed reciting the prayer 
before retiring (fol. 10b); the Binding of Isaac (fol. 14); Solomon’s 
couch encircled by warriors (fol. 14b); and David Playing the Harp 
(fol. 16). IF 


1. The name Herlingen is not mentioned in the manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pp. 61-63; A.N. Roth, “ha-Zayar 
ha-’Amami Aaron Schreiver-Herlingen,” Yeda-’Am: Journal of the Israel Folklore 
Society 5 (1958), pp.73-79 (in Hebrew with English summary); facsimile ed. 
(New York, 1984); “Decorated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 1988, p. 332, no. 1; Jüdis- 
che Buchkunst, 1992, vol. 2, pp. 87-90, 147-48. 
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89 
Prayers for Yom Kippur Katan 


Artist/scribe: AARON WOLF HERLINGEN 

Vienna, 1725 

Ink, gouache, and powdered gold on vellum; binding: parchment on cardboard: 
gold-tooled, tinted 

13.2 x 8.1 cm; 24 fols. 

Nahariya, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Moller 


This elegant, small book contains prayers recited on the “Minor 
Yom Kippur” — that is, the last day of each month when many 
communities fasted. The manuscript, handwritten and painted by 
the prolific scribe/artist Herlingen, has been in the possession of 
the Wertheimer family since its completion. In addition to the 
decorated frontispiece, the manuscript includes eight tiny colored 
miniatures that illustrate eight of the ten verses of the prayer: the 
Binding of Isaac, Jacob’s Dream, Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife, 
Moses and the Burning Bush, Aaron the High Priest, the Zeal of 
Pinhas, David Playing the Harp, and Solomon in Prayer (fols. 
15b-16b). Throughout the manuscript, initial words are written 
within colorful ornamental cartouches, with each cartouche differ- 
ently decorated with shells, branches, and flowers. This type of 
personal manuscript for the eve of the New Month seems to have 
been popular among wealthy patrons in the eighteenth century, 
and Herlingen himself produced at least five of them. IF 


BiBLIOGRAPHY “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pp. 61-63; A.N. Roth, “ha-Zayar 
ha~’Amami Aaron Schreiver-Herlingen,” Yeda-’Am: Journal of the Israel Folklore 
Society 5 (1958), pp. 73-79 (in Hebrew with English summary); füdische Buchkunst, 
1992, vol. 2, pp. 87-90. 
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Daily Prayer Book of Alexander David 


Braunschweig, 1726 

Ink and gold paint on parchment; binding: leather 

Ser 2257207, pp: 

Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, R 2387 


Among Alexander David’s possessions was this elegant prayer book 
used by the leader of the service in the synagogue for daily, Sabbath, 
and festival prayers. All the pages of the manuscript are bordered 
in gold; various initial letters are elaborately painted, but only the 
frontispieces of the volume and of Psalms are illuminated. The il- 
luminations include typical portrayals of Moses and Aaron, David 
and Solomon, the Binding of Isaac, and Jacob’s Dream. A menorah 
appears on page 2. From the date of its execution, one can assume 
that David bought this manuscript for his private synagogue (see 
cat, 10.239). RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY R. Hagen, “Jüdische Altertiimer, Handschriften und Kultur- 
gerat aus dem ehemaligen Lande Braunschweig,” in Lessings “Nathan” und 
jüdische Emanzipation im Lande Braunschweig, exh. cat. (Bad Gandersheim and 
Wolfenbüttel, Lessing Akademie, 1981), no. 146 (there the older literature); 
R. Hagen and R. Busch, Jüdische Kultgeräte: Eine Auswahl aus dem Sammlungen, 
exh. cat. (Braunschweig, 1984), no. 146. 
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Haggadah for Michael May of Innsbruck and His Wife 


Artist/scribe: Jacog May (d. 1768) 

Frankfurt, 1731 

Ink and gouache on parchment; binding (original): leather, tooled 
24.5 x 18 cm (one page); 27 fols. 

Frankfurt, Jüdisches Museum, Gift of Ignatz Bubis 


This Haggadah is particularly interesting as the work of an artist 
who was the son of a Court Jew, a not unusual phenomenon.! Jacob 
May called himself the scribe on folio 2r, in conjunction with the 
dedication of the manuscript to his parents, and also noted on the 
same page that he was worthy to finish the text with pleasant and 
praiseworthy illuminations. His father, Michael May, (d. 1737), was 
descended from a line of Court Jews to the archduke of the Tyrol, 
but by 1716 was living in Mannheim.? Jacob was residing in Frank- 
furt by 1731; in 1758, he was appointed Court Jew to the elector of 
Bavaria. Like his father, he was a wealthy and influential man, who 
sponsored, together with his brothers, the publication of Hebrew 
books. 

Although the cómpositions of many of the miniatures in this volume 
are based on the printed Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695 (cat. no. 181), 
their distinctive, lively patterning and coloring are the contribution 
of Jacob May. In addition he carefully recorded the dress, hairstyles, 
and furnishings of his time, also seen in the portraits of Court Jews. 
For example, the fontage hairstyle of the mistress of the house at the 
Seder reflects those of women on contemporaneous Torah binders 
from Halberstadt (see cat. nos. 243, 244, 251), while the dress of 
the middle two sons appears in oil portraits, for example those of 
Alexander David and Lazarus Josef Levi (see cat. nos. 66, 72). 

VBM 


1. M. Wischnitzer, A History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds (New York, 1965), 

p- 204. 

2. J. Wachten, “The Historical Background of the Frankfurt Haggadah, 1731,” 
in Proceedings of the Tenth World Congress of Jewish Studies, sect. B, vol. 1 
(Jerusalem, 1990), pp. 183-86 (in Hebrew). 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Die Frankfurter Pessach-Haggadah: Eine illustrierte Handschrift des 
Jakob ben Michael May Segal von 1731 im jüdischen Museum der Stadt Frankfurt am 
Main (Berlin, 1988) (there the older literature); J. Wachten, “The Historical 
Background of the Frankfurt Haggadah, 1731,” in Proceedings of the Tenth World 
Congress of Jewish Studies Jerusalem, 1990), sect. B, vol. 1, pp. 183-86 (in Hebrew). 
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Haggadah 


Artist/scribe: JOSEPH BEN DAVID LEIPNIK! 

Moravia, 1732 

Ink, gouache, powdered gold, and gold leaf on vellum; binding: parchment on 
wooden boards: gold-tooled, colored 

20 x 14 cm (one page); 19 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Gift of 
Dr. Harry G. Friedman, Mic. 4446 

See pl. 38 


It appears that Joseph ben David Leipnik wrote this Haggadah while 
he was still an itinerant scribe in southern Germany. He indicated on 
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the title page that he wrote the manuscript in Moravia in the house 
of the eminent Moses Friedenberg without specifying its location. 
In the previous year, 1731, he had written a Haggadah in the house 
of Isaac Schwarzschild in Frankfurt am Main, and the next year he 
was already in Darmstadt, working as a scribe and also serving as 
melamed (teacher of small children) and cantor. There is evidence 
that he reached Altona only in 1737, continuing to produce manu- 
scripts there for the rest of his life. 

Although primarily modeled on the printed Amsterdam Haggadah 
(see cat. no. 181), this early example by Leipnik already reveals some 
aspects of his innovative style and iconography. The three separate 
illustrations for pesah, matzah, and maror, for example, are not found 
in Amsterdam editions. By introducing these themes in special minia- 
tures, Leipnik might have been inspired by the Haggadah printed 
in Amsterdam by Uri Feibush ben Aaron ha-Levi in 1662, in which 
an older iconographic tradition is followed, known from the Prague 
Haggadah of 1526 and from medieval manuscripts. 

In some of the biblical scenes, too, the artist deviated considerably 
from traditional models. Of special interest are his “modernized” 
versions of Abraham and the Three Angels (fol. 5b), which is set in 
a Baroque palace courtyard, or the representation of the Israelites 
leaving Egypt, portrayed as a medieval castle. The figures are in con- 
temporary garb, and some ride in eighteenth-century carriages 


(fol. 8b). IF 
1. The name Leipnik is not mentioned. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “Decorated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 1988, p. 355; no. 14; I. 
Fishof, “The Hamburg-Altona School of Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts of 
the First Half of the Eighteenth Century,” Ph.D. diss. (Hebrew University, 
1992), pp. 5-64 (in Hebrew with English abstract). 
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Sacra ex Scriptura Quinque Libros (Five Megillot) 


Artist/scribe: AARON WoLF HERLINGEN 

Vienna, 1733 

Ink and gold leaf on parchment; binding (original): leather: tooled, gilt 
31.6 x 48.5 cm 

Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Handschriftensammlung, 
Cod. Ser. n. 1593 i 


Herlingen, one of the prolific Jewish artists of the eighteenth century, 
employed his scribal and artistic skills in various manuscripts and 
documentary works (see cat. nos. 88-89, 95, 100, 103).! This micro- 
graphic sheet of the five Scrolls (Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Lamenta- 
tions, Song of Songs) in Hebrew, German, French, and Latin was 
executed while he was in Vienna. Aside from the creative use of 
shapes and script, Herlingen added vignettes in pen and ink: five 
biblical scenes and a view of Vienna.? RIC 


1. Die Osterreichishen Hofjuden, 1991, no. 1 F 11, fig. 6. 
2. These are described in Das Österreichische jüdische Museum (Eisenstadt, 
1988), p. 86. 


BisLioGrapuy Das Österreichische jüdische Museum (Eisenstadt, 1988), p. 70; ill. 10. 
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Book of Blessings 


Fürth, 1734/35 

Ink and gouache on parchment 

9.5 x 4.9 cm (one page); 19 fols. 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of George and Bee Wolfe, L1986-160 a,b 


The relatively crude style of the title page, the most developed 
miniature in the manuscript, suggests that it is the work of a local 
artist in Fürth. On the basis of the unusual iconography, his patron 
must have been a man named Jacob Joshua who was a Levite. At 
the top of the page is an expressive depiction of Jacob’s Dream set 
before a late medieval town. Instead of the usual pairing of Moses 
and Aaron, the lawgiver is accompanied by a crowned figure of 
Joshua. Below is a laver and basin, symbol of a Levite. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ‘Treasures of The Jewish Museum, 1986, pp. 96-97. 


oy 
Laws and Prayers Related to Circumcision 


Artist/scribe: AARON WoLF HERLINGEN 

Vienna, 1736 

Ink and gouache on parchment; cover: leather, tooled 
15 x 10 cm; 16 fols. 

New York, Private Collection 


This work contains several texts pertaining to circumcision: the laws 
and prayers of the ceremony; medicines for the circumcised infant; 
the grace after the festive meal following the ceremony; and prayers 
for the traveler according to the Kabbalah and Maimonides. ‘The 
last item suggests that guests, or at least the circumcisor, journeyed 
to the event. Two miniatures decorate the text, the Binding of Isaac 
(symbolic of circumcision) and the Ascension of Elijah (in honor of 
the prophet who fought for the reestablishment of circumcision and 
who is traditionally thought to be present at all such ceremonies). 
The scribe’s signature reads: 


APPA TW TTR Y e. 
bar 90 pyox”?2%27 1790 
my Opn 

van nie 

pp? 


(Aaron Schreiber Herlingen / Librarian of the Imperial Library of 
the Emperor ... / in the year [5]496 [=1735/36]). Eight years earlier, 
Herlingen had written and decorated another volume of laws and 
prayers pertaining to circumcison, which also includes the Grace 
after Meals and the wedding ceremony (Prague, Zidovské Muzeum, 
Ms. 243).! It has a more elaborate title page, with Moses and Aaron 
filling the outer arches of a triple arcade above which are three 
roundels with scenes of the Binding of Isaac, Abraham and the Three 
Angels, and the Ascension of Elijah. A contemporary circumcision 
scene in a synagogue fills the lower register. The ceremony takes 
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place in the prayer hall, while three women watch from the door- 
way. The manuscript is signed in Hebrew: “Aaron ben Benjamin 
Zev of Gewitsch.” VBM 


1. The Precious Legacy, 1983, cat. no. 257 (there the older literature); 
J. Dolezelovä and A. Putik, “The Course of Life and Judaism,” in Jewish Customs 
and Traditions (Prague, 1994), p. 62. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Haggadah 


Artist/scribe: Joseph BEN Davip LEIPNIK 
Altona, 1737 

Ink, gouache, and powdered gold on parchment 
29 x 24 cm; 26 fols. 

New York, Collection of Abraham Halpern/Wilf 
See pl. 30 


This is one of two Haggadot that Joseph Leipnik is known to have 
written in 1737 in the house of the “prominent and learned in Torah” 
Feibelman Sofer, community scribe in Altona. Leipnik lived in Altona 
and Hamburg, becoming the most influential scribe and illuminator 
of the combined community. 

This Haggadah is representative of Joseph’s mature work. It is richly 
decorated with colorful illustrations and initial-word panels that 
display the scribe’s inventiveness. For example, the depiction of the 
Temple in Jerusalem surrounded by a wreath of flowers (fol. 22b) is 
a strikingly original composition. Other miniatures were inspired by 
the printed Amsterdam Haggadah of 1695 (see cat. no. 181), but 
were treated with a great deal of freedom. In some cases, as in the 
depiction of Abraham Smiting the Idols (fol. 7), Joseph introduced 
exceptional iconography. In this interesting miniature, the artist 
evidenced his familiarity with the episode of Abraham being cast 
into the furnace by Nimrod and combined this midrash with the 
similar story of the three Hebrews cast by Nebuchadnezzar into a 
burning furnace from the Book of Daniel. The two final songs of 
the Haggadah, Who Knows One and Had Gadya, are fully illustrated 
with miniatures that reflect contemporary life. IF 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Important Hebrew Manuscripts, Incunabula, and Printed Books 
from the Collection of the Late Michael Zagayski, auction cat., Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, New York, January 1970, lot 151; Highly Important Judaica Printed Books, 
and Manuscripts, auction cat., Sotheby’s Parke-Bernet, New York, 25 June 1983, 
vol. 1, lot 184; I. Fishof, “The Hamburg-Altona School of Hebrew Illuminated 
Manuscripts of the First Half of the Eighteenth Century,” Ph.d. diss. (Hebrew 
University, 1992), pp. 5-64. 
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Miniature Book of Prayers before Retiring 


Mannheim, 1738/39 

Ink, gouache, and gold paint on parchment; cover: leather, gold-tooled; clasps: 
silver 

8.2 x 6.2 cm; 19 fols. 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman, F4706 


This miniature book also includes the Prayer for a Journey. Accord- 
ing to the title-page inscription, the manuscript was made for a bride, 
which would explain the color scheme in which pink predominates 
(see cat. no. 105). The original owner’s name was erased at some 
point. 

Several of the iconographic elements are unusual, even startling. In 
the upper register of the title page, two fully clothed angels hold a 
cartouche with a heart on which the word seder (order) is inscribed. 
Above is a polygonal building from whose roof emerge two blades 
like those on windmills; the meaning of this image is elusive. There 
are four text illustrations. Three of these are: an elaborate word 
panel (fol. Ir); David Playing the Harp preceding a selection from 
Psalms (fol. Lin); and two men riding in a two-wheeled carriage at 
the beginning of the Prayer for a Journey (fol. 18r). The fourth im- 
age, that of an angel which introduces the phrase, “The angel who 
protects me from all evil” (fol. 7v), must have been taken from a 
Christian source. Dressed in a long yellow tunic, its shapely left leg 
protrudes from the cloth, emphasizing the figure’s contrapposto. The 
angel holds a palm branch and a wreath, both symbols of Christian 
martyrs, and stands before a walled city with towered buildings. 
The original gold-tooled leather cover continues the marital sym- 
bolism of the title page. On both front and back covers, two putti 
in the lower corners hold aloft a foliate heart within which are two 
confronted doves whose beaks touch. A similar pair of birds is at 


bottom center. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Haggadah 


Artist/scribe: JosEpu BEN Davip LEIPNIK 

Altona, 1738 

Ink, gouache, and powdered gold on parchment 

36.2 x 27.3 cm; 32 fols. 

Amsterdam, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, Hs. Ros. 382 


The Rosenthaliana Leipnik Haggadah, which is profusely illustrated 
with colorful miniatures and initial words, is a typical example of 

Joseph’s work. Although he generally used the printed editions of the 
Amsterdam Haggadoth of 1695 and 1712 as his model, he deviated 
from them on several occasions. The title page here, for example, was 
modeled after the title page of Sefer Yad Yosef, printed in Amsterdam 
in 1700 by Immanuel ben Joseph Athias, which was in turn based 

on a similar page designed by Abraham bar Jacob for Sh’nei Luhot 

ha-B’rit, also printed by Athias in 1698. One of Joseph’s innovations 
was the depiction of the master of the house and his wife performing 
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ceremonies such as the blessing over the wine at the Seder (fol. 3) and 
havdalah (fol. 3b). These depictions are in fact genre scenes showing 
the life-style of the wealthy owners of the Haggadoth. 

The Jerusalem Temple page (fol. 28) shows an interesting variation 
on the traditional model of the Amsterdam Haggadoth. The main 
building has been replaced by a domed octagonal structure remi- 
niscent of the Dome of the Rock but topped by a Star of David. As 
in all other Leipnik Haggadoth, Who Knows One and Had Gadya are 
fully illustrated. An innovation of the eighteenth-century Moravian 
school of illumination, this feature is not found in the printed Ams- 
terdam editions. 

On the last page of this manuscript (fol. 32b), the scribe included a 
colophon indicating that he wrote the Haggadah in Altona in 1738. 
Neither the colophon nor the title page indicates for whom it was 
written or to whom it was presented. Since the captions to the illus- 
trations are in Yiddish and Hebrew, the book was probably written 
for an Ashkenazic patron. Like the printed Amsterdam Haggadah, it 
includes an abbreviated version of the commentary on the Haggadah 
by Isaac Abravanel, as well as a short mystical commentary. IF 


BipuioGrapHy “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pp. 56-59; E.G.L. Schrijver, The 
Rosenthaliana Leipnik Haggadah (facsimile ed., Tel Aviv, 1987); I. Fishof, “The 
Hamburg-Altona School of Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts of the First Half of 
the Eighteenth Century”, Ph.D. diss. (Hebrew University, 1992); füdische Buch- 
kunst, 1992, vol. 2, pp. 92-96; I. Fishof, “The Rosenthaliana Leipnik Haggadah,” 
in Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana — Treasures of Jewish Booklore (Amsterdam, 1994), p. 31. 


2 
Prayer Book for the Nights of Shavuot, Hosh’ana Rabba, 
and the Seventh Day of Passover of Gabriel May Segal 


Mannheim, 1740 

Ink and powdered gold on parchment; binding (original), leather 

19.5 x 14 cm; 84 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Gift of 
Michael Zagayski, Ms. 4385 


This prayer book contains selected passages to be read on the first 
night of Shavuot and on the nights of Hosh’ana Rabba and the 
seventh day of Passover. Under the influence of the Kabbalah, it 
became customary to spend the nights of these holidays in study 
and prayer. The special prayers for these occasions were written 

or printed in separate booklets. 

The anonymous scribe who copied this manuscript specified on the 
title page that the book was handwritten on parchment be-otiyyot 
Amsterdam (in letters inspired by the famous Hebrew printing of 
Amsterdam) in Mannheim in the year 1740, and that it belonged to 
the eminent community leader Gabriel May Segal. Only this title 
page is decorated, with figures of Moses and Aaron, two seated 
angels at the top, and two lions flanking a shield at the bottom. It 
is noteworthy that the faces of Moses and Aaron were deliberately 
erased at a later date. IF 


BiBLIOGRAPHY “Decorated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 1988, p. 343; no. 41. 
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Psalms Written for Leah, Wife of Wolf Broda 


Artist/scribe: AARON WoLr HERLINGEN 
Vienna, 1740 

Ink and gouache on vellum 

12.1 x.7 cm; 57 fols. 

New York, Private Collection 

See pl. 85 


The title page of this manuscript is similar to the triumphal arches 
erected for court festivals. Moses and Aaron occupy the outer spaces 
of a triple arcade whose center is inscribed with information about 
the text. Above are two cherubim supporting a cartouche with a 
flowery dedication to “the important, modest, charitable, wise, and 
upright Leah, wife of ... Wolf Broda.” The inscription in the car- 
touche that fills the base below the arcade is unusual for this genre 
of Hebrew manuscripts. It reads: Herrn Wolff Salomon / Brodi won- 
hafft in Regenspurg / Schrieben durch Aaron Wolff heer/lingen Kayser- 
licher Bibliothec Schrei/ber in Wien, An. 1740. Once Herlingen had 
been appointed to the Kaiserlichen Bibliothek sometime before 
1736, he always made note of his office in his works, most often as 
part of a Hebrew signature (see cat. no. 95). VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Grace after Meals, Blessings, and Kr’iat Shma 
Commissioned by Moses Lopes Pereyra, 

Second Baron d’Aguilar, in Honor of His Son Ephraim 


Artist/scribe: AARON WoLF HERLINGEN 
Vienna, 1742 

Ink, gouache, and gold leaf on parchment 

10.4 x 9.3 cm (one page); 13 fols. 

London, The Jewish Museum London, 1985-7, 1 


See pl. 5 


This small manuscript is sparsely yet richly decorated. Two small 
miniatures enliven the al ha-Nisim portion of the Grace after Meals, 
the passages recited on Hanukkah and Purim; they show Judith with 
the head of Holofernes (fol. 3r) and the ten sons of Haman hanging 
on the gallows (fol. 3v). The remaining textual decorations are two 
gold-leaf-framed cartouches, one for the beginning of the Grace 
(fol. 2r) and the other enclosing the title of the Kri’at Shma, the 
prayers recited before retiring for the night (fol. 8r). 
The illuminated title page is framed by figures of Moses and Aaron 
to the right and left, with two cartouches, one at the top that is 
empty, and another at the bottom that is inscribed with the follow- 
ing information: 

"aan PIA 12 ON 0198 Wan? yw 

"YIND ODN? ID 


(Belongs to the youth Ephraim /Hayyim, son of the exalted man of 
wealth / Moses Lopes Perrey[ra]). The artist’s signature appears as 
the last line of the central, title panel: 
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KIA TO PIN A MUY 


(The work of Aaron the scribe from Vienna). An extremely inter- 
esting colophon appears on folio 14r: 


‚wa n232n 12 39135 01 917 rn NNI 
nom VW OV PIT 12 07 0798 1027 


DPY m 0302 9198 "1 012 YY IND DNY 
Np] 122 NI 0312 7y2 091Y nx 12 
pra vb POON DNI FAW PI VIMY 
AT 19790 DID NNN NIN 0137 WR PTO 


21% 02 10411 DA NE? TI 119 0907 7297 
¿RV 112? 


(This will be for a remembrance of the day on which the 
“Rose of Sharon” was born / the youth Ephraim Hayyim 
son of the august wealthy man, Rabbi Moses / Ephraim 
Lopes Pereyra on the fifth day of Elul in the year 5497 
[=1737] / since the creation of the world, in the imperial 
city Vienna, in the house called / Spoyns Haus, which stands 
in Alten Flies Markt Street. / And the sandek [godfather] 
who entered him beneath the wings of the Shekhinah was / 
the wealthy man, the wise man, our Rabbi Mordecai Jaffe 
with his spouse M[rs.] Tsirl / Jaffe of Vienna). 


This colophon containing information regarding the location 

and participants in the Pereyra circumcision suggests by its initial 
words, “This will be for a remembrance,” and the fact that the 
upper cartouche on the title page, usually reserved for the owner, 
is empty, that it was intended as a gift to a guest, but was never 
completed with the guest’s name. If this is indeed the case, then 
the numerous books of blessings produced in this period may have 
served, among a clientele who could afford to purchase manuscripts, 
much as books of blessings do today — as remembrances of life- 
cycle occasions. 

An additional inscription records the later history of the manuscript: 


3 31037 AIAN 0791) NT ANID 

Vro TT WPI 122 PRIT Py A 

772 DIOR NY 29730 PSP NND 

(pra 1912 mbnpes NIY 28 0759 19920 773 012 (1) PP JOINT 92 537 


X”y? DAVY 1D 


(It is a gift of remembrance of the love given to me / the 
youth Raphael s[on of] Hezekiah Meldola, a p[ure] S[ephar- 
di]/ from the officer, the philanthropist, the God-fearing 
Rabbi/ Jonah son of Reuben in [chronogram for] [5]583 
[=1822/23] / here in Surinam). 


The Meldolas are known to have lived in northern Italy in the fif- 
teenth century. After their emigration, they became one of the most 
distinguished families of the Sephardic diaspora, including many 


rabbis and scholars. VBM 
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Scroll of Esther with Courtly Figures 
Vienna, 1745-65 

Ink and bister on vellum; roller: ivory 

192 x 28.5 cm 

New York, Private Collection 

See pl. 27 


The setting of the Esther story within the court of Ahasuerus (Ar- 
taxerxes?), king of Persia and Medea, inspired depictions set in the 
contemporary Habsburg court. Portraits of Maria Theresa served 
as models for the figure of Esther on the opening panel of this 
scroll, which provides an approximate date for the production of 
the manuscript. Above Esther is a depiction of Ahasuerus in the 
guise of an eighteenth-century king. Like Esther-Maria, he is 
dressed in ermine. The king sits in a high-backed chair in a garden 
with planters full of flowers. A pendant clock is suspended from the 
upper edge of the field.l VBM 


1. On the symbolism of clocks in the Age of Absolutism, see cat. nos. 1, 2 


BIBLIOGRAPHY G. Hirschler, ed., Ashkenaz (New York, Yeshiva University 
Museum, 1988), pp. 276-77. 
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Haggadah 


Artist/scribe: AARON WOLF HERLINGEN 

Vienna, 1751 

Ink and gold leaf on vellum 

23 x 15 cm; 13 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Gift of 
Dr. Harry G. Friedman, Ms. 4477 


During the early 1750s, Herlingen produced several Haggadoth of 
similar format and decoration. The illustrations are all monochrome 
drawings, in imitation of the copper engravings of printed books. 
Yet he combined this “modern” style with an old tradition of deco- 
rating initial words with gold leaf. That practice must have been 
intended to give the manuscripts an additional feeling of luxury. 
The owner’s name, Koppel Segal of Reschin, is inscribed within a 
medallion on the title page of this example. The illustrations gen- 
erally follow the models of the printed Amsterdam Haggadot, 

but also include small rectangular illustrations for Who Knows One 
and Had Gadya. IF 


BipLioGrapuy “La Miniature juive,” 1957, pp. 61-63; A.N. Roth, “ha-Zayar 
ha-‘Amami Aaron Schreiver-Herlingen,” Yeda-‘Am: Journal of the Israel Folklore 
Society 5 (1958), pp. 73-79 (in Hebrew with English summary); B. Narkiss, B. 
Yaniv, and Y. Zirlin, Index of Jewish Art — Gross Family Collection, pt. 1, vol. 2 
(Jerusalem, 1985), pp. 537-631; “Decorated Hebrew Manuscripts,” 1988, p. 336; 
no. 17; Jüdische Buchkunst, 1992, vol. 2, pp. 87-90. 
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Festival Prayer Book of Alexander David 


Scribe/artist: YizHak Isaac SOFER 

Braunschweig, 1741 

Ink on parchment; binding (original): leather; tooled, gilt; clasps: silver 
35 x 22 cm; 2 vols. in one; 176 pp. 

Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, 2386 a, b 


Yizhak Isaac created this manuscript for the Court Jew of Braun- 
schweig, Alexander David. David’s generous expenditure of funds 
“to adorn himself before God in his House of Prayer” is praised by 
the scribe on the title page. The frontispiece was modeled on the 
design of M. Bernigeroth for the first edition of the Talmud printed 
in Frankfurt-an-der-Oder in 1697-99 (see cat. no. 185). The inscrip- 
tion within the circular cartouche notes that the text and its decora- 
tion are based “letter for letter” on the 1699 Sulzbach printing. In 
actuality, the illustrations in volume two go beyond the printed 
model. Those of the signs of the zodiac seem to be inventions of 
the scribe/artist Yizhak Isaac.! VBM 


1. G. Rülf, “Das Museum der israelitischen Gemeinde Braunschweig,” Mit- 
teilungen zur jüdischen Volkskunde 19 (1906), pp. 90-94. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY G, Rülf, “Das Museum der israelitischen Gemeinde Braun- 
schweig,” Mitteilungen zur jüdischen Volkskunde 19 (1906), pp. 90-94; Stadt in 
Wandel, exh. cat. (Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, 1985), 
vol. 1 , no. 430 (there the older literature). 
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Psalms and Perek Shirah Written for Beila, 
Wife of Anschel Arnstein 


Kitzingen, 1775/76 

Ink and gouache on parchment 

21.9 x 14.9 cm; 67 fols. 

London, David Sofer Collection, London 


The provenance of this volume is noteworthy. It was written for 
Beila (Sybille), wife of Anschel Arnstein of Vienna, a Court Jew who 
first worked for Samson Wertheimer and who later was his partner. 
Their son Nathan Adam, Baron von Arnstein (1748-1838), married 
Fanny Itzig, daughter of Daniel Itzig, the Berlin Court Jew (cat. nos. 
28 and 68). At some point, the manuscript was given to Mariana 
(Miriam) Itzig, Daniel’s wife (cat. no. 69), and a new gold-tooled 
leather cover was added. It is stamped: Mariana Itzig gebobrne Wolff, 
and Daniel’s ex libris is stamped on the title page and folio 40r. 
The ex libris consists of two lines in Hebrew: 


PRIT [TAN 
bm AN z uae | 


above the initials D.L. 

The style of the sparse decoration is original in both the treatment 
of forms and their coloration; for example, pale pink, green, and 
yellow predominate on the title page. The pairs of birds on the title 
page and folio 4r are multicolored with long, sweeping wings. 
VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Prayer Book for Visitors from Frankfurt to the 
Braunschweig Fair 


Scribe: Jacoß BEN Wo tr Speyer (1761-1841) 
Frankfurt am Main, 1792/93 

Ink and gouache on paper 

25.4 X 33.7 cm. 

Frankfurt, Jiidisches Museum, 88/77 


This manuscript is the cantor’s prayer book for the synagogue es- 
tablished by members of the Frankfurt Jewish community to ac- 
commodate Jewish visitors to the Braunschweig Fair. The volume 
includes a prayer for the rulers of Braunschweig (fol. 5a) and various 
prayers for the Sabbath, the New Month, and a public fast day. It 
was donated to the synagogue by the scribe, who was a member of 
the distinguished Speyer family, which had resided in Frankfurt since 
the first half of the seventeenth century and which included many 
Court Jews. A number of other artists and engravers of the eight- 
eenth century were also related to Court Jews (see cat. no. 91).! 
The frontispiece reads: 


mx 9D 
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(All of these hymns, blessings, and benedictions of gratitude 
to God, donated to the Holy, were composed and bound to- 
gether in one volume before the cantors of the synagogue at 
their appointed times. They are organized and not separated 
in order that they not wander, to be searched for here and 
there. Prepared for the honor of God’s small sanctuary, the 
synagogue that was organized by the princes with upright 
hearts of the h[oly] c[ongregation] Frankfurt am Main ... 
who go on a journey and camp at the Braunschweig Fair. 
This was a commission. My hands also prepared the execu- 
tion of the writing. The officer Jakob ben Wolf Speyer from 
Frankfurt am Main, in the year [5]553 [=1792/93)). 

RIC and VBM 


1. M. Wischnitzer, A History of Jewish Crafts and Guilds (New York, 1965), p. 204. 
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Scroll of Esther 

Moravia (?), eighteenth century 
Ink and gouache on parchment 


elle ey 
New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman, F 2130 


cm 


Illuminated Esther scrolls from eighteenth-century Ashkenaz are 
relatively rare in comparison with other types of manuscripts. The 
decoration of this example is unique in the emphasis given to mid- 
rashim and legends concerning the meeting of King Solomon and 
the queen of Sheba. These appear above the text, while illustrations 
for the Book of Esther are relegated to the bottom register. For ex- 
ample, the midrash relating that King Solomon received the queen 
while enthroned on glass, so that she would lift her skirts to cross 
what seemed to be water,! is painted above the scene of Vashti's de- 
capitation. According to Jewish lore, the remarkable throne of King 
Solomon was eventually captured by Darius, king of Persia and father 
of Ahasuerus, providing a link between the life of Solomon and the 
Book of Esther. 

In all the scenes, the figures are dressed in eighteenth-century garb. 
Neither the authorship nor the patronage of this manuscript is 
known. VBM 


1. I. Klapholtz, Otzar aggadot nevi’im u-ketuvvim (B’nei Brak, 1980), p. 167 
(in Hebrew). 
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An ein Hochansehentlich Peinliches Inquisitions- 
Gerict Rechtliche Defensions-Schrift mein Jud Ioseph 
Siiss Oppenheimer 

Stuttgart, 11 November 1737 

Ink on paper; binding: marbleized paper 

33.8 x 22 cm; 244 fols. 

Frankfurt, Jiidisches Museum, Loan from Szymon Ajnwojner, Lfd. nr. 10 


This manuscript is a record of Jud Süss Oppenheimer' replies to 
questions posed by the judicial body appointed to investigate his 
affairs. For example, on folio 92v he is accused of fraud while in of- 
fice. There are references to Carolingian law, the Justinianic Code, 
and Roman law. Oppenheimer’s answers were presented to the 
magistrates on 12 November 1737. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Liber Amicorum of fohann Ebrenfried Colberg 


Germany, 1779-83 

Ink and gouache on paper; cover: leather: tooled, gilt 

44.45 x 28.4 cm; 231 leaves 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mary Martin Fund, 1975, 
(SS 


The compiling of an album amicorum, or album of friends, was a 
German custom with roots in the university system of the sixteenth 
century. Rather than remaining at one school for the duration of 
their education, students spent time at various schools. The album 
amicorum enabled its owner to recall friends and places known in 
his youth. Later, ownership of such albums spread to other groups 
in society. 

Johann Colberg (1759-1822) was pastor of the church of the Holy 
Ghost in Stralund. The album is from his student days at the uni- 
versities of Göttingen, Halle, Jena, Helmstedt, Braunschweig, 
Greyswald, and Berlin. The entries are in Latin, German, and 
English. The book includes thirty-one portrait silhouettes, eight 
engravings (pasted in), and one watercolor. An index of contribu- 
tors is at the back. VBM 
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110 
Album Amicorum of Rebecca Itzig 


Berlin, 1784-90 

Ink and gouache on paper; cover: leather 

10 x 7 cm (one page) 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, AR 114, no.2 


Rebecca Itzig (1763-1857) was the daughter of the Court Jew Daniel 
Itzig (see cat. nos. 28, 68). She married David Ephraim, son of the 
prominent Court Jew Veitel Heine Ephraim, who wrote a page in 
the album in 1784. Rebecca’s husband was later baptized in Vienna 
and changed his name to Johann Andreas Schmidt. Her gouache 
portrait and that of Benjamin Friedländer are included in the album, 
along with a silhouette of an unidentified young woman.! 

Many of Rebecca Itzig’s relatives wrote greetings in 1784 — Lea, 
Rachel, and Sara Itzig, Benjamin Daniel, Elias Daniel, Isaac Daniel, 
and Adelaide Wulff Itzig — as did family members of the Court Jew 
Benjamin Isaac Wulff. Moses Friedlander, Benjamin Fliess, and the 
artist Abramson (see cat. nos. 22-30) also contributed. The end 


leaves are of decorated paper. VBM 


1. Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, p. 49, mistakenly states that many of 
the pages of this album are decorated with miniatures. In fact only three are. 


BıpLiograruy D. Hertz, Jewish High Society in Old Regime Berlin (New Haven 
and London, 1988), p. 195 (where the end date of the album is given as 1796 and 
the contents are described as a poetry album of Rebecca and her husband; in fact 
most of the entries are dated 1784, and most are not poems); Fidische Lebenswelten 
Katalog, 1991, cat. no. 9/14; Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, pp. 49, 213, n. 43. 
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111 
Liber Amicorum of Brunette Oppenheim 


Berlin, Königsberg, Hamburg, and Amsterdam, 1790 

Ink and watercolors on paper; slip case: leather: gold-tooled; interior: cardboard: 
painted, gold-tooled 

18.5 x 12.5 cm 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, Ar 114.3 

See pl. 42 


From the dates and places that accompany the signatures on the 
entries, it appears that Brunette Oppenheim must have taken this 
album with her on her travels. One page bears a watercolor of a 
butterfly; another is inscribed with a melody by A. Fodor. The 


remainder are undecorated. VBM 


Brptiocraruy Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, pp. 49, 213, n. 43. 


112 
Cotton Book/Printers’ Account Book 


Nathan Rothschild (1777-1836) 
Manchester, January 1802—April 1808 

Ink on paper; textiles 

31.8 x 20 cm (one page) 

London, The Rothschild Archive, 1/218/44 
See pl. 49 


Nathan Rothschild left Frankfurt for England in 1799 to explore 
direct importation of English textiles to the Continent, a process 
that had become increasingly complicated with the onset of the 
Napoleonic Wars. He became involved with all phases of the manu- 
facture of cotton: procuring raw cloth, importing dyes, and super- 
vising dyeing and printing. He would send samples such as those in 
this book to customers in England and Europe. This volume, a 
record of orders, prices, and payments, is one of two such manu- 
scripts in the Rothschild Archive, London.! VBM 


1. For the second Cotton Book, see The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, pp. 37-39. 


UNPUBLISHED 


METALWORK 
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UE 
Plaquette: Arrival of King Minos 


Hans JAMNITZER (1538-1609) 

Nuremberg, 1569 

Lead: cast 

Diam: 18.2 

Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v Praze, 4.512 


Subjects drawn from mythology often appear as decoration on the 
metalwork created for the court of Rudolf I. This example depicts 
the arrival of King Minos of Crete and his army at Megara and the 
king’s encounter with Scylla, daughter of the local king, Nissa.! Scylla 
waits on the walls of the city out of love for Minos, holding a lock of 
her father’s hair which will allow Minos to enter Megara without a 
battle. Although Minos conquered the city, he rejected Scylla as a 
traitor, and she was changed by her father’s curse into a seabird, pur- 
sued forever by the eagle into which he transformed himself. 

‘The theme of Minos and Scylla allowed Jamnitzer to display his vir- 
tuosity at creating relief compositions of great spatial depth involving 
many figures. The high relief forms of King Minos and the soldiers 
immediately around him give way to a lower-relief middle ground at 
the center of the roundel and, finally, to a distant landscape along the 
top of the frame. In this system of vertical perspective, forms at a dis- 
tance are smaller than those in the foreground, but lose little of their 
distinctiveness. The composition is based on a work by Virgila Solise. 
The artist’s monogram, HG, and the date 1569 appear on a tree 
trunk at bottom center. VBM 


1. The events depicted are based on Ovid, Metamorphoses, 8:6-151. 


BıpLiocrapny D. Stehlikova, Cabinets of Arts and Curiosities: Five Centuries of 
Arts and Crafts Collecting, exh. cat. (Prague, Um&leckoprümyslove Muzeum v 
Praze, 1995), cat. no. 98 (there the older literature). 
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114 
Plaquette: Landscape with Fisherman 


Hans JAMNITZER (1538-1609) 

Nuremberg, 1570 

Lead: cast 

Diam: 16.8 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v Praze, 4.513 


Like the plaquette showing King Minos and Scylla (see cat. no. 113), 
this scene is organized according to the principles of vertical per- 
spective. Although a variety of animal forıns are naturalistically 
presented in the foreground, much of the flora, the water, and the 
clouds are distinctively stylized. Some of these patterns, such as 
those of the clouds and water, are identical to those on the relief of 
Minos and Scylla. 

Copies of this composition are in the Germanisches Nationalmu- 
seum, Nuremberg; the Museum für Kunst und Gewerbe, Hamburg; 
and the Gottweg monastery. All the copies are based on the bottom 
of a silver plate in the monastery of Saint Peter in Salzburg. 

VBM 


BistiocrapHy D. Stehlikova, Cabinets of Arts and Curiosities: Five Centuries of 
Arts and Crafts Collecting, exh. cat. (Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v 
Praze, 1995), cat. no. 99 (there the older literature). 


MIS 
Amulet in the Form of a Hoshen! 


Prague, ca. 1600 

Onyx, emerald, brown amethyst, ruby, sapphire, coral, black onyx, heliotrope, 
hyacinth, amethyst, agate, turquoise, carnelian, gold: enameled 

5.4 x 6.3 cm 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien, Kunstkammer, X11.383 

See pl. 81 


This circular amulet is bordered by twelve semiprecious stones, 
which represent those on the breastplate worn by the high priest 
of the ancient Tabernacle and Temple. At the center is an onyx en- 
graved with a depiction of the menorah and the Habsburg imperial 
crown above a tribute to Rudolf II: 
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(Rudolf, the Emperor / Y[ou] a[re mighty] florever] L[ord] 
/ God Almighty, show grace, strengthen, and bless / the 
emperor mentioned above, and place his grace and fe/ar 
over all nations. Reign mightily over the people under him 
(Ps: 47, 4) through the / holy angels: Hadarniel, / Gabriel 
and Nuriel. A(men) S(elah). / B[lessed be the] n[ame] of the 
h[onor of His] klingdom] florever] and [ever]). 


In three concentric circles surrounding this text are the names of 
twelve angels, the zodiac signs, and the names of the sons of Jacob, 
all in Hebrew. 

A five-pointed star (the Seal of Solomon), inset within a hexagram 
(the Star of David) and framed by a square border containing kabba- 
listic formulae and Greek crosses or swastikas at the corners, is 
enameled on the reverse. One of the four Hebrew letters of the 
tetragrammaton is at each of the corners of the inside square; re- 
maining spaces within and around the stars are engraved with Latin 
letters. On the reverse of this panel, seen only when opened, is an 
enameled depiction of Jesus as Salvator Mundi, seated on a rainbow 
and holding a sword and an orb. This scene may be a later addi- 
tion, part of the bejewelled frame made in Rudolf's court to hold 
the engraved onyx that was a gift from the Jewish community.? 
There are no hallmarks on the amulet, consonant with items made 
in court ateliers during Rudolf's reign. Both surviving works and 
archival records indicate that Jews worked as goldsmiths in his court 
and that Jews, as patrons, commissioned works from Christian gold- 
smiths active there. Either a Jewish or a Christian artist, or both, 
could have created the amulet; however, given the extensive and 
well-formed letters of the minute Hebrew inscription, it is most 
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likely that a Jewish gem carver was responsible for the large onyx. 
In size and form, this work relates to cameos and frames produced 
around 1600 by artists at Rudolf's court.* It is noted in the oldest 
inventory of Rudolf's Kunstkammer, dated 1750. RIC and VBM 


1. The title of this work is traditional, although not quite accurate. The hoshen 
of the High Priest’s regalia in the ancient Tabernacle and Temple was a plaque 
encrusted with twelve precious and semiprecious stones in four horizontal rows. 
On this amulet, the semiprecious stones are arranged in a circle. For a full de- 
scription and reconstruction, see I.H. Blumenthal, Bigdez Kehunah (Jerusalem, 
1957), pp. 20-28 (in Hebrew). 

2. J. Dolezelová, “Amulett in Form eines Choschen,” in Prag um 1600, 1988, 
no. 505. 

3. “La Corporation juive,” 1966, pp. 21ff. 

4. See Prag um 1600, 1988, cat. nos. 338, 346ff. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Van Sacken and F. Kenner, The Royal Cabinets of Medals and 
Antiquities (Vienna, 1866), p. 468; no. 207; J. Dolezelova, “Amulett in Form 
eines Choschen,” in Prag um 1600, 1988, cat. no. 505; Faszination Edelstein aus 
den Schatzkammern der Welt, exh. cat. (Darmstadt, Hessisches Landesmuseum, 
1992), no. 206; M. Duchamp, “Les Intailles en cristal de roche et en agates,” 


Revue de Gemmologie A.F.G. 117 (1993), pp. 5-6. 


116 
Drinking Vessel in the Form of a Stag 


CHRISTOPH BEHAM (master 1572-d. 1610) 

Augsburg, 1600-10 

Silver: repoussé, cast, gilt, traces of enamel 

23.5 x 18.1 x 9,8 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
17.190.568 a, b 


This form of drinking vessel was popular in the seventeenth century, 
and examples are found in various collections. Another Augsburg 
example from the same decade is in the Berlin Kunstgewerbe- 
museum (K 8946). VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY C. and J. Jeidels, Erzeugnisse der Silberschmiedekunst (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1883), pl. VII; J.S. Gardner, Old Silver Work (London and New York, 
1903), p. 101, case A, no. 24. 


HILY 

Cup and Cover 

Maker: L.T. 

Nuremberg, 1600-20 

Silver: gilt 

34.9 x 14 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
17.190.573 a, b 


Elaborate cups such as this one were used for ceremonial occasions 
by corporations such as guilds or were privately owned. The repoussé 
strapwork, the projecting scrolls around the stem, and the finial 
figure in lively contrapposto are stylistic features that continued to 
appear in seventeenth-century silver. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


Metalwork 
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Plaque: Susannah and the Elders 


PauLus van Vianen (1570-1613) 

Prague, 1612 

Pewter: cast 

Diam: 16.8 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v Praze, 11.463 


Paulus van Vianen was a Dutch artist who went to Prague in 1601 
at the request of Rudolf II. Among his many works for the emperor 
was this composition, whose original silver cast is today part of a 
tazza' in Rotterdam. The treatment of the three figures in a land- 
scape setting is characteristic of van Vianen’s relief style. Subtle 
changes in the height of the relief surface establish a sense of depth 
and distance and clear spatial relationships. The figures are natural- 
istic, reflecting the artist’s numerous drawings from life; their poses 
vary from rear view, to profile, to frontal view (Susannah), and in 
so doing express the drama of the moment. 

An entirely different treatment of the subject appears on a bronze 
plaque dated about 1600 that served as furniture decoration and that 
may be by van Vianen.? Two other copies are known of this earlier 
composition, an indication of the popularity of his work. VBM 


1. A tazza is a footed plate or bowl. See Prag um 1600, 1988, vol. 2, cat. no. 534. 
2. K. Pechstein, Bronzen und Plaketten: Kataloge des Kunstgewerbemuseums 
Berlin, vol. 3 (Berlin, 1968), no. 247. 


UNPUBLISHED 


119 
Pendant with Portrait Medal of Maximilian III 


Medal: ALEssANDRO ABONDIO (ca. 1570-1648) 

Vienna, ca. 1612 

Gold: partly enameled; pendant pearl 

9.8 x 5.2 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
17.190.866 


The obverse with its portrait of Maximilian IN (r. 1558-1628), arch- 
duke of Austria, is inscribed MAXIMIL.D.G.ARC:AVS:LIIH A.O.MDCXII 
(Maximilian, by the grace of God, archduke of Austria, at the age of 
54, 1612). The reverse relief shows a military encampment entitled 
MILITEMVS.! Above the medallion is the imperial shield with the 
cross of the Teutonic Order. The coats of arms at the sides of the 
medallion and below it are those of Hungary-Bohemia, Austria- 
Burgundy, the Tyrol, Steiermark, and Niederósterreich. 

Several examples of this medallion type are known. A second, also 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (41.100.31), may indicate that 
such objects, like gold chains and medallions, were gifts to courtiers 
(see cat. no. 142). VBM 


1. For the reverse, see L. Börner, Deutsche Medaillenkleinode des 16. und 17. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1981), pl. 46. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY C.H. Smith, Jewelery (New York, 1908), p. 248; L. Börner, 
Deutsches Medaillenkleinode des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1981), cat. no. 
90. 
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120 
Nef 


HEINRICH WINTERSTEIN (master 1585-d. 1634) 

Augsburg, ca. 1620 

Silver: parcel-gilt 

37.2 x 18.4x 8.6 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
17.190.318 


Nefs, silver vessels in the form of ships, were used to mark the place 
of the master of the house, the head of the table. A Nef could be 
filled with drink or used as a container for salt, spices, or cutlery. 
The use of such a container for salt gave rise to the expressions 
“above the salt” and “below the salt” to designate the status of 
seats at the table. Among the upper classes of seventeenth-century 
Nuremberg, a Nef was a preferred wedding gift. (See cat. no. 126 


for an even more elaborate example.) VBM 


BiBLIOGRAPHY C.G.E. Bunt, “The Silver Nef,” Connoisseur 111 (1943), p. 92; 
no. VI. 


i 
Goblet of the Hanau Town Hall 


Hanns Rapport (active 1610-25) 

Hanau, 1621-25 

Silver: repoussé, gilt 

H: 63.5 cm 

Hanau, Museum Hanau, Schloss Philippsruhe, B 1990/3st 


This goblet was part of the collection of over five thousand works 
in metal dating from the late Gothic to the Baroque that belonged 
to Mayer Amschel Rothschild of Frankfurt.! When he died in 1886, 
a portion of his collection was displayed to the public in the Roth- 
schild-Palais, now the home of the Frankfurt Jüdisches Museum. It 
has been estimated that nearly every important work of medieval 
silver traded in the nineteenth century passed through Rothschild 
hands.? 

The form of the Hanau goblet, which resembles a flower calyx, was 
a specialty of Nuremberg goldsmiths. A cast figure of Justice serves 
as a handle for the cover, an appropriate symbol for a Ratspokal. 
The purchase of silver by city governments was a mark of prestige, 
and such works were displayed on special occasions. The Liineburg 
city council, for example, owned 253 silver vessels in 1610.3 VBM 


1. The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 7. 

2. Dr. Charles Little, oral communication, 1994. 

3. On the Lüneburg town council silver, see H. Appuhn, “Das Lüneburger 
Ratssilber,” in Stadt im Wandel: Kunst und Kultur des Bürgertums in Norddeutschland 
1150-1650, vol. 2, ed. C. Meckseper, exh. cat. (Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches 
Landesmuseum, 1985), pp. 986-1004. 


BimLI0GRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 7. 


Metalwork 


122 
Plaquette: The Drunkenness of Noah 


ARENDT VON BoLTEN (1573-1633) 

The Netherlands, first third of the seventeenth century 
Pewter: cast 

Diam: 16.5 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v Praze, 11.494 


By contrasting the poses of the figures, von Bolten dramatically con- 
veys the varied reactions of Noah’s sons to their father’s drunkenness 
(Gen. 9:21-24). Ham, who reported Noah drunk and naked to his 
brothers, peers from the middle ground at his father, while Shem 
and Japhet are seen only from behind as they cover Noah. As in the 
plaquette showing Susannah and the Elders (see cat. no. 118), the 
action takes place in a landscape, rather than in a tent as specified 
in Genesis, thus allowing von Bolten to establish a deep space for 
the modeled figures. VBM 


BiBLIOGRAPHY D. Stehlíková, Cabinets of Arts and Curiosities: Five Centuries of 
Arts and Crafts Collecting, exh. cat. (Prague, Uméleckoprúmyslové Muzeum v 
Praze, 1995), cat. no. 100 (there the older literature). 


123 
Goblet of Matéj Kolowrat 


Master: IZ 

Czech lands, 1642 

Silver: cast, parcel-gilt, engraved 

H: 14.5 x diam: 7.5 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprumyslové Muzeum v Praze, 11.927 


The strapwork decoration on this chalice is typical of sixteenth- 
seventeenth-century metalwork. The smooth band along the rim 
suggests that originally there may have been a cover, now missing. 
An engraved inscription records the name of the owner, his home- 
town, and the date: Mateg. Kolowratek. Mezrzicky. 1642. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


124 
Kiddush Cup Donated by Michael Speyer 


Frankfurt(?), middle of the eighteenth century 

Gold: repoussé, engraved 

H: 15.2; diam: 9.5 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, The Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, 1952, 
133/120; 5240-9-52 


This eighteenth-century cup is decorated with interwoven acanthus 
leaves, shells, foliage, scrolls, and strapwork; birds appear on the 
upper and lower parts. On the rim is an elaborate engraved inscrip- 
tion describing its later dedication to the Frankfurt synagogue: 
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A paraphrase might be: This is a beaker to thank God, a gift of the 
well-known benefactor Michael, the son of Isaac Speyer, who 
donated the cup together with a sum of money for gifts to the 
synagogue, as an act of remembrance. His descendants carried out 
his will as he had stipulated in the month of Teveth 1764. 

Three cartouches with biblical scenes are in the center of the cup. 
One shows the angel preventing Abraham from offering Isaac as a 
sacrifice (Gen. 22:11-12); another shows Jacob's Dream (Gen. 28:12); 
and the third depicts the arrival of two angels at Sodom (Gen. 19:1). 
Both Abraham and Jacob are similar to figures in the Amsterdam 
Haggadah of 1695 executed by Matthaeus Merian (see cat. no. 
181).! Similar cups were donated to synagogues in Germany begin- 
ning in the sixteenth century. One such cup, whose present where- 
abouts is unknown, embellished with vignettes from biblical sto- 
ries, was donated to the Mannheim synagogue around 1750 with 
moneys from a fund established by the Court Jew Elias Hayyum 
(see cat. nos. 149-50).? 

The Speyers were one of the wealthiest Jewish families in Frankfurt 
at the time of this gift. Isaac Speyer had been a representative of 
the Wertheimers in Frankfurt, and his son Michael served as court 
agent to various rulers in the region.” RIC 


1. See, for example, the figure of the Simple Son (p. 5) and figures with beards 
(p. 13). 

2. V. Keller, Bilder vom jüdischen Leben in Mannheim (Mannheim, 1988), no. 123. 
3. See S. Ettinger, “Ele Toldot: Verzeichnis aller Juden von 1241-1828” 
[Frankfurt, 1962], Central Archives for the History of the Jewish People, 


Jerusalem. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY —K. Katz, P.P. Kahane, and M. Broshi, From the Beginning: Ar- 
chaeology and Art in the Israel Museum, Jerusalem (New York, 1968), fig. 143; A. 
Weber, “Splendid Bridal Gifts from a Sumptuous Wedding Ceremony of 1681 
in the Frankfurt Judengasse,” Jewish Art 19-20 (1993-94), p. 174. 


125 
Tribute Cup Given by Friedrich Wilhelm II to His Son 


Germany, 1661 

Gold; gold coins 

H: 12.7 cm; diam: 11.2 cm 

Gotha, Gothaer Kultur- und Fremdenverkehrsbetrieb, Schlossmuseum, 
Schloss Friedenstein, K 13 


Part of the dynastic history of Saxony is epitomized by this cup. In 
1660, the principality of Coburg and the region of Meiningen be- 
came part of the principality of Sachsen-Altenburg. On 12 Novem- 
ber of the following year, Duke Friedrich Wilhelm II gave this cup 
to his son and heir, who became Friedrich Wilhelm I]; the gift is 
recorded in the inscription. Father and son died within three years 
of one another, ending the Sachsen-Altenburg line, which became, 
together with the principalities of Coburg and Altenburg, part of 


Metalwork 


Gotha. The beaker became part of the Schloss Friedenstein Kunst- 
kammer there. 

The cup is embellished with eighteen double ducats of Emperor 
Franz Ferdinand H (r. 1637-57) from the Vienna mint, two gold 
casts of his talers, and two gold casts of Saxon talers. The cover is 


missing. VBM 


BistiocrapHy Von der Kunstkammer zum Museum: Plastik aus dem Schlossmuseum 
Gotha/DDR, exh. cat. (Duisburg, Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum, 1987), no. 27. 


126 
Table Decoration in the Form of a Ship (Nef) 


Jouann Apam KIENLEIN (d. 1691[?]) 
Ulm, 1650-90 

Silver: repoussé, cast, parcel-gilt 

H: 52 cm; diam (base) 13.4 cm 

Kassel, Staatliche Museen Kassel, B II 9 
See pl. 83 


Table decorations in the form of ships first appeared in the four- 
teenth century! and were popular in the Age of Exploration (see cat. 
no. 120). The vessels, their rigging, and their crews were fashioned 
with great attention to detail. On this example, the Ottoman dress 
of the sailors and the crescent-moon flag on the mast suggest the 
Levant trade. An element of fantasy was introduced into the work 
by the choice of support, a rampant deer; in other cases, mermaids 
and the like serve as supports.? The base bears the master mark of 
a second smith and was probably a replacement piece. 

The Nef was a gift from Veitel David to Landgrave Friedrich II of 
Hesse before 1780 and bears the following inscription on a plate 
added to the shield of the deer: VIVAT der die Handlung ehret / und 
der dem das Schiff gehöret / dan er hat die volle ladung / So das Schif mit 
hergebracht / mir dem frohen Vivat ruffer / gantz alleine Zugedacht / 
MDCCLIM. The predating of the inscription may refer to the period 
just prior to David’s service with the landgrave, which began in 1756, 
while the ship and the inscription draw attention to the importance 
of his activities as a trader.? David eventually became Oberhofagent 
and was one of the most important court factors in Hesse through 
the 1790s. This gift is first mentioned in the Kunstkammer inventory 
of 1786, along with another gift from David, a decorated green 
glass.+ VBM 


1. Stadt im Wandel: Kunst und Kultur des Bürgertums in Norddeutschland 1150- 
1650, vol. 2, ed. C. Meckseper, exh. cat. (Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches 
Landesmuseum, 1985), no. 344. 

2. For example, Schatzkammer der Deutschen (Nuremberg, 1982), no. 65. 

3. Siehe der Stein schreit aus der Mauer, 1988, cat. no. 7/11. 

4. R. Hallo, Jüdische Kult- und Kunstdenkmäler im Hessischen Landesmuseum zu 
Kassel (1928), reprint in idem, Schriften zur Kunstgeschichte in Kassel. Sammlungen. 
Denkmäler. Judaica (Kassel, 1983), pp. 274-75. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Siehe der Stein schreit aus der Mauer, 1988, cat. no. 7/11 (there 
the older literature). 
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127 
Hanging Lamp for Sabbaths and Festivals 


VALENTIN SCHÜLER (1650-1720) 

Frankfurt, 1680-1720 

Silver: cast, chased, engraved, parcel-gilt 

56.5 x 36.8 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, JM 37-52 
See pl. 46 


In 1903, this once personal lamp was transformed into an Eternal 
Light for the synagogue. All of the twentieth-century additions have 
been removed with the exception of the two flags held aloft by the 
lion, which are inscribed in Hebrew. (To the honor of the memory 
of the soul of her husband ... Simon, known as Wilhelm Baron von 
Rothschild ... [5]663 [=1902-3] ... A righteous man will be an eter- 
nal remembrance. This eternal light was donated by the widow ... 
Mathilde Freifrau von Rothschild). Recent research suggests that the 
lamp was considered an heirloom by the Rothschild family by the 
middle of the 19th century.! 

This lamp is an elaborate version of a medieval type that had gone 
out of general use by the sixteenth century, when it became known 
as a fudenstern, or Jewish Star, in the records of the Frankfurt gold- 
smiths’ guild.? Because of the strong sense of tradition in Jewish life, 
the lamp type was used for ritual lighting on Sabbaths and festivals 
into the twentieth century. 

Guido Schoenberger suggested that the fountain form of the shaft 
was appropriate because the Sabbath is greeted as a “fountain of 
blessing” in the Lekba dodi, a Friday-night hymn introduced into 
the Frankfurt liturgy during the first half of the seventeeth century. 
Cast figures carrying symbols of the Jewish festivals stand atop the 
base of the fountain. Above, on the cupola, are small cast animals 
similar to those appearing on other pieces from the atelier shared 
by Valentin Schüler with his brother, Johann Michael Schüler, and 
his brother-in-law Johann Adam Boller. VBM 


1. Dr. Annette Weber of the Jüdisches Museum, Frankfurt, 1986, oral communi- 
cation. According to Dr. Weber, this lamp was mentioned in the Testament of Karl 
Mayer Rothschild, where it was described as having been in the family for an ex- 
tensive period. Dr. Weber is planning to publish the relevant material shortly. 

2. “The Golden Age,” 1986, pp. 389-90. 

3. See ibid., n. 55, for a list of Sabbath lamps by Valentin Schiiler and Johann 
Adam Boller. 


BibLIOGRAPHY  Notizblatt der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung jüdischer Kunstdenkmaler 
28 (1931), pp. 6-7; 34 (1937), pp. 9, 26; G. Schoenberger, “A Silver Sabbath Lamp 
from Frankfurt-on-the Main,” Essays in Honor of George Swarzenski, ed. O. Goetz 
(Berlin, 1951), p. 190; S.S. Kayser and G. Schoenberger, Jewish Ceremonial Art 
(Philadelphia, 1959), no. 71; A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 116; “The Golden 
Age,” 1986, pp. 398-99; fig. 8; Treasures of The Jewish Museum, 1986, pp. 80-81; 
Was Ubrig Blieb, 1988, no. 28; V.B. Mann with E.D. Bilski, The Jewish Museum 
New York (New York and London, 1993), fig. 108. 
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Traveling Hanukkah Lamp 


BALTHASAR LESCHHORN (active 1690-1724); maker of servitor (shammas): HA 
Frankfurt am Main, 1690-1724 

Silver: cast 

5.7x 14x 6.2 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman, F80 

See pl. 29 


This spare, utilitarian box for oil is supported by small cast rampant 
lions, one at each corner. The handle of the removable servitor fits 
into a tube attached to the right side. This feature, together with the 
small size of the lamp and the rings for carrying on the short sides, 
suggest that the lamp was designed for traveling. ! 

That many expensive silver lamps, even for travel, were made in 
Frankfurt by leading silversmiths is not surprising in the light of a 
comment by Rabbi Joseph Juspa Hahn Nordlingen (1570-1637), 
who recommended using a silver Hanukkah lamp or, at the least, a 
lamp one of whose lights was silver. His work on the customs of 
Frankfurt Jewry, Yosef 'Ometz, published in 1723, presumed a com- 
munity whose members could afford Hanukkah lamps in precious 
metals. VBM 


1. Two other lamps very similar to this one are known. One was made by Rötger 
Herfurth (G. Schoenberger and T. Freudenheim, The Silver and Judaica Collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Michael M. Zagayski, exh. cat. [New York, Jewish Museum, 1963], 
no. 125) and the other by Peter Beyer (H. Gundersheimer and G. Schoenberger, 
“Frankfurter Hanukah-Leuchter aus Silber und Zinn,” Notizblatt der Gesellschaft 
zur Erforschung jüdischer Kunstdenkmaler 34 [1937], no. 2). 

2. A similar lamp is attributed to J.J. Leschhorn. See R. Ellenbogen, Judaic 
Treasures Fashioned by Johann Jacob Leschhorn (New York, 1988), pp. 66-67. 

3. J.J. Hahn Nördlingen, Sefer Yosef Ometz (Frankfurt, 1723), fol. 1322. 
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Small Torah Ark 


Caspar ZACHARIAS RAINAN (active 1692-1710) 

Vienna, 1700-09 

Silver: repoussé, engraved, parcel-gilt; glass stones 

$6x21x 14.5 cm 

Paris, Musée National du Moyen Age - Thermes de Cluny, Gift of Baroness 
Nathaniel (Charlotte) de Rothschild, Collection Strauss, no. 3 Cl. 12.239 
See pl. 94 


Traditionally, this ark has been associated with the patronage of 
Samson Wertheimer, who lived in Vienna during the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, on the basis of a Torah binder 
belonging to his grandson, Joseph ben Simon Wolf Wertheimer 

(b. 1802), which was found within it. Samson Wertheimer is known 
to have had a synagogue in his Vienna home for which this ark could 
have been made. Its small size suggests the possibility that Wert- 
heimer may have taken it with him on trips to his other residences 
in Frankfurt and Worms. 

The front is in the form of bejeweled and crowned Tablets, set with- 
in an architectural frame of spiral columns topped by finials and 
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leaves. A third, more elaborate crown sits level with the finials; be- 
hind it is the cast figure of a small angel playing a lute, a surprising 
sculptural addition to a work used in conjunction with a Torah scroll.! 
The three crowns allude to a well-known saying in the Ethics of 
the Fathers (4:17). The symmetrical design of the back consists of 
two registers of confronted S-curves formed of acanthus leaves, while 
the relatively narrow sides are decorated with two vertical rows of 


glass stones. These forms are predominantly decorative. VBM 


1. The human figures that appear on Torah ornaments are always in relief. 
Three-dimensional castings of human forms sometimes appear on other syna- 
gogue furnishings — for example, a Hanukkah lamp from the synagogue in 
Creglingen (4 Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 59). For rabbinic opposition to sculp- 
ted forms on ‘Torah arks, see V.B. Mann, “Torah Ornaments before 1600,” in 

R. Grafman, Crowning Glory: Silver Torah Ornaments of The Jewish Museum, ed. 
V.B. Mann (New York and Boston, 1996), p. 8. 


BistioGraPHy [G. Stenne], Collection de M. Strauss: Description des objets d'art 
religieux hébraiques ... (Poissy, 1878), no. 3; G. Wigoder, ed., Jewish Art and 
Civilization (Freiburg, 1972), p. 144; V. Klagsbald, Catalogue raisonné de la collec- 
tion juive du Musée de Cluny (Paris, 1981), no. 125; idem, Jewish Treasures from 
Paris, exh. cat. (Jerusalem, Israel Museum, 1982), cat. no. 3. 
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Hanukkah Menorah 


Jouann Apam Bo ter (1679-1732) 

Frankfurt am Main, 1706-32 

Silver: cast, engraved, filigreed, gilt; enamel plaques 

42.5 x 36.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Mrs. Frieda L. Warburg, S 450 


Five similar silver menorot for Hanukkah in the form of eight- 
branched candelabra were created in Frankfurt during the first 
decades of the eighteenth century.! All the lamps in the group have 
branches decorated with knops and flowers according to the biblical 
description of the Tabernacle lampstand (Exod. 25:33), but — unlike 
earlier examples made for synagogues — these are of a size appropri- 
ate for home use. They were created by members of the extended 
goldsmiths’ family of Schiiler and Boller, who received many im- 
portant commissions from the Frankfurt Jewish community (see 
cat. nos. 127, 134.2 

The “Warburg” menorah is one of two extant by Boller and is the 
most elaborate of the group. Instead of a baluster central shaft, this 
example is supported by a rampant bear. Colorful red and white 
enamel plaques with scenes from the life of Jacob are applied to the 
base, and touches of enamel highlight the filigree flowers along the 
branches. ‘The unusual iconography seems to suggest an owner by 
the name of Jacob, whose second name was Bar or whose house sign 
on the Judengasse bore a depiction of a bear.? The Beer or Bär Fam- 
ily, one of the wealthiest Frankfurt Jewish families at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, occupied the House at the Golden Bear 
from 1595 until 1710.4 In 1680, Jacob Bar still lived in the house, 
which was occupied by his son and grandson until 1710. 

Miniature rampant lions supporting shields appear on the related 
Hanukkah lamps. On this example, Boller rethought the form and 
enlarged the bear, making it part of the shaft; this combination ap- 


Metalwork 


peared on German hanging lamps as early as the fifteenth century. 
The inclusion of the enameled scenes? and of small enamels on the 
flowers creates coloristic effects not found on the related menorot. 
VBM 

1. Given its innovative form and sophisticated execution, it seems unlikely that 
the lamp in the Jüdisches Museum, Frankfurt (JMF 97-79) was created as early 
as 1681 — that is, one year after Johann Valentin Schüler became a master. Such 
an early dating would require that the three very similar lamps, in the Frankfurt 
museum, the Musée Cluny, Paris, and The Jewish Museum, New York (pl. 30), 
were made over a span of twenty-five years, since Boller — who created the last 
lamp (NYJM 1983-160) — did not become a master until 1706. A related lamp 
is published in M. Narkiss, The Hanukkah Lamp (Jerusalem, 1939), no. 185 (in He- 
brew). The fifth is discussed here. 

2. “The Golden Age,” 1986, passim. 

3. Victor Klagsbald first suggested the association of the animal symbols on 
this group of lamps with the house signs of the Frankfurt Judengasse (Catalogue 
raisonné de la collection juive du musée de Cluny [Paris, 1981], cat. no. 26). 

4. A, Dietz, The Jewish Community of Frankfurt: A Genealogical Study, trans. 

F. Martin (Camelford, 1988), pp. 50-52. 

5. The scenes show Jacob rolling the stone from the mouth of the well (Gen. 
39:3), Rebecca’s meeting with Eliezer (Gen. 34:18), Jacob’s Dream (Gen. 38:12), 
and Jacob wrestling with the angel (Gen. 32:24). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY S.S. Kayser and G. Schoenberger, Jewish Ceremonial Art 
(Philadelphia, 1959), no. 142; A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 121; “The Golden 
Age,” 1986, p. 398; Treasures of The Jewish Museum, 1986, pp. 82-83. 
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Beakers of the Worms Burial Society 


a) JoHANN Conran Weiss (active 1699-1751) 

Nuremberg, 1712 

Silver: hammered, engraved, parcel-gilt 

H: 24.8 x diam: 12.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Michael Oppenheim, Mainz, JM 30-51 
See pl. 93 


b) Worms (?), 1732 

Silver: hammered, engraved, parcel-gilt 

H: 24.8 x diam. 12.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Michael Oppenheim, Mainz, JM 31-51 


The first beaker is the earlier of two commissioned by the Burial 
Society of Worms and was fashioned by master silversmith Weiss of 
Nuremberg, who also made other Judaica.! Names of members are 
engraved on its hexagonal sides, including those of such prominent 
Jews as Samson Wertheimer, whose principal residence was else- 
where, or renowned individuals who had moved away, such as David 
Oppenheim, rabbi of Nikolsburg at the time the cup was made. 
The following members of Court Jew families are listed: Feibush 
Oppenheim, Jacob Oppenheim, Wolf ben Abraham Oppenheim and 
his son Itzik, Moses ben Lazer Oppenheim, Michael ben Pollak 
Gernsheim, Falk ben Samuel Zanvil Gernsheim, and Menki Oppen- 
heim. 

The second beaker, fashioned twenty years later, is unmarked. It is 
not as finely made as the first, on which it was modeled; the engrav- 
ing of the names is also less assured. This second beaker is another 
example of local Judaica modeled on works from major centers of 
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silversmithing.? It was evidently created in order to allow room for 
the names of additional members. A few Court Jew names from the 
first beaker are repeated: Lazer Oppenheim, Wolf Oppenheim, and 
Rabbi David Oppenheim. 

Beakers such as these were used to induct members into the society 
at its annual banquet. Following the meal, new members were in- 
vited to the dais to drink wine from the ceremonial cup. These ban- 
quets were generally held on the seventh of Adar, the day accepted 
as the date of the Lawgiver Moses’ death. The second Worms 
beaker is inscribed with the date 28 Adar 1732. VBM 


1. For example, see R. Grafman, Crowning Glory: Silver Torah Ornaments of The 
Jewish Museum New York, ed. V.B. Mann (New York and Boston, 1996), no. 26. 
2. See V.B. Mann, “Pair of Rimmonim,” in Danzig 1939: Treasures of a Destroyed 
Community, exh. cat. (New York, Jewish Museum, 1980), cat. no. 81. 

3. E. Deutsch, Sh’elot u-Teshuvot P’ri ha-Sadeh, pt. 3 (Bonyhad, 1909), no. 73 
(in Hebrew). The author describes the induction ceremony as an “old custom.” 


BiBLIOGRAPHY S.L. Braunstein, Le-Hayyim — To Life! Cups of Sanctification and 
Celebration, exh. brochure (New York, Jewish Museum, n.d.), no. 47; A. Kanof, 
Jewish Ceremonial Art and Religious Observance (New York, n.d.), p. 94, no. 77; 
S.S. Kayser and G. Schoenberger, Jewish Ceremonial Art (Philadelphia, 1959), p. 
158, no. 175; C. Roth, Jewish Art, rev. ed., ed. B. Narkiss (Greenwich, Conn., 
1972), fig. 132; V.B. Mann with E.D. Bilski, The Jewish Museum New York (New 
York and London, 1993), fig. 127. 
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Covered Cup with Twelve Sons of Jacob 


Joachim MICHAEL SALECKER (active 1723-52) 

Vienna, 1723 

Silver: cast, repoussé, chased, engraved, gilt 

H: 37.8 x diam: 16.5 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
172190:575,2,10 


On this cup, the signs of the zodiac appear in low relief on the cover, 
while higher-relief figures of Jacob’ twelve sons, each accompanied 
by an attribute and an engraved name, decorate the body. The attri- 
butes are: Reuven, a fountain; Simon, a sword; Levi, regalia of the 
High Priest; Judah, a lion’s whelp; Issachar, an ass; Zevulun, a haven 
by the sea; Benjamin, a wolf; Dan, a serpent, Naphtali, a stag; Gad, 
a city and tree; Asher, a sheaf of wheat; and Joseph, an ox. The as- 
sociation of the twelve sons of Jacob with the twelve signs of the 
zodiac first appeared in Hebrew literature in the thirteenth-century 
midrashic anthology Ya/kut Shimoni, collected by Simon of Frank- 
furt, known as the darshan, or preacher. The theme was taken up in 
medieval festival prayer books in a special composition for the holi- 
day of Sh’mini Azeret, often accompanied by illuminated zodiac 
signs; this prayer was later dropped from the liturgy. 

Sculpted forms associating the sons of Jacob and the zodiac are rare. 
This example may have been modeled on drinking vessels with the 
twelve apostles arranged in an arcade. A very similar treatment of 
the figures in terms of relief, setting, and their association with at- 
tributes appears on a mug by Peter Andreas Handel of 1670-80.! 
As might be expected from the Jewish patronage of the Vienna cup, 
evident in the Hebrew inscriptions, the sons of Jacob do not appear 
with haloes as do the apostles. The figures of the sons are exceptional 
in another way: they are not shown in the order of their birth, nor 
in the order in which they traveled, in formation around the Taber- 
nacle through the wilderness of Sinai. The only clue to the arrange- 
ment of the figures comes from the anomalous spelling of Judah, 
which is not written as in the Bible but in contemporaneous Judeo- 
German, with an a/ef at the end rather than a beh. The figure pre- 
ceding Judah is Issachar; he is followed by Levi. Reading the three 
names together yields Issachar Judah Levi or ha-Levi, which must 
have been the Hebrew name of the patron or recipient of the cup. 
The outstanding Court Jew of the period when this cup was created 
was Behrend Lehmann of Halberstadt, whose Hebrew name was 
Issachar ben Judah ha-Levi, the exact sequence of names on the cup. 
What circumstances prompted this commission are as yet unknown. 
VBM 


1. E. von Czihak, Die Edelschmiedekunst friiberer Zeiten in Preussen, vol. 1 
(Leipzig, 1903), pl. 19. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY J.S. Gardner, Old Silver-Work from the 15th-18th Century (New 
York and London, 1903), pp. 16, 104; pl. XII; E.A. Jones, Catalogue of the Gut- 
mann Collection of Plate (London, 1907), pl. XLUI; Ingathering: Ceremony and Tra- 
dition in New York Public Collections by Irene Winter, exh. cat. (New York, Jewish 
Museum, 1968), no. 109. 
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Covered Cup with Enamels 


DaNIEL SCHAFFLER (active 1701-27) 

Augsburg, ca. 1725 

Silver: chased, cast, raised, engraved, parcel-gilt; copper: émail de saxe 
H: 23.2 cm; lid: diam: 12 cm 

Gotha, Gothaer Kultur- und Fremdenverkehrsbetrieb, Schlossmuseum, 
Schloss Friedenstein, K 147 


Chinoiserie was very popular in the courts of Europe at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Chinese scenes represented a lost 
Arcadia, a dream world.! ‘The shape of this goblet is similar to others 
made entirely of silver or gold; it is distinguished by the addition of 


enamels. VBM 


1. S. Bursche, “Walzenkrug,” in Kunstgewerbemuseum: Staatliche Museen Preussi- 
scher Kulturbesitz (Stuttgart and Zurich, 1980), p. 88. 


BimLioGrRAPHY Von der Kunstkammer zum Museum: Plastik aus dem Schlossmuseum 


Gotha/DDR, exh. cat. (Duisburg, Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum, 1987), no. 22. 
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Finials for a Torah Scroll Donated by Jacob Moses 
and Gittele Speyer 


Jowann Apam Boxter (1679-1732) 

Frankfurt, before 1732 (inscription date 1783/84) 

Silver: gilt, repoussé, engraved, cast 

H: 29 cm x diam: 13.8 cm l 

Jerusalem, Israel Museum, Shalom Asch Collection, Gift of Victor Carter and 
His Wife, Los Angeles, 1965, 147/225 a, b; 1125.73 


This pair of finials was donated by Jacob Moses Speyer and his wife 
Gittele together with a Torah shield (see cat. no. 138) and bears the 
following inscription: 


Tyan '2 90M apy 12 wpn? 7 OPN Yy 
ven Tw Prp NNW Daa 9" 
pra? Wapn nwa MOYA 


([a] She [the Torah] is a tree of life to them that hold on to her (Pro- 
verbs 3:18); Jacob Moses, son of Mendele Speyer from Frankfurt and 
his wife, the revered Gittele, made in the year [5]544 [=1783/84]; [b] 
repeats the first inscription through the word Frankfurt). The finials 
bear no hallmarks, but stylistic elements suggest that they were 
created prior to the year of the inscription and show similarities to 
the work of Johann Adam Boller. The baluster shafts and bases are 
decorated with repoussé acanthus leaves whose naturalistic forms 
and notched outlines recall those on works stamped with Boller’s 


mark,! while the fleur-de-lis frieze below the bells is identical to that 
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on the Boller hanging lamp in The Jewish Museum, New York. 
Another pair of finials in The Jewish Museum — of identical form 
and decorated with the same motifs, but of different proportions 
and workmanship (JM 42-52a, b) — dates prior to 1736 and was 
made by Georg Wilhelm Schedel (1698-1762).2 VBM and RIC 


1. “The Golden Age,” 1986, p. 396; fig. 5. 

2. Rafi Grafman, Crowning Glory: Silver Torah Ornaments of the Jewish Museum 
New York, ed. V. B. Mann (New York and Boston, 1996), no. 254. On the Speyers, 
see cat. no. 124. 
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Snuffbox from the Collection of Alphonse de Rothschild 


Paris, 1744-50 

Gold, mother of pearl, ivory, shell, turquoise 
3.4x6.8x5.1 cm 

Vienna, Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst, GO 1888/1948 


This box was part of the collection of Alphonse de Rothschild until 
1938. Ten years later, it was donated to the Viennese museum by 
Clarisse de Rothschild in his memory. Collectors among the Roth- 
schild family favored eighteenth-century gold snuffboxes from 
France for their combination of skilled craftsmanship and refined 
materials, which epitomized the best French Rococo work.! By 
collecting in a variety of media, the Rothschilds sought to emulate 
the Kunstkammern of rulers from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. 

Paris was the center for the production of works made of gold inlaid 
with colored pearls. The abolition of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 
led to the emigration of many Huguenot goldsmiths to centers like 
Berlin, drawn like their Jewish contemporaries by the possibilities 
of patronage in court cities. It is therefore not surprising to find a 
similar work, a book cover for a dance card, made in Berlin by Pierre 
Aldebert Griot between 1750 and 1760.2 VBM 


1. The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 5. 
2. Kunstgewerbemuseum: Staatliche Museen Preussischer Kulturbesitz (Stuttgart 
and Zurich, 1980), pp. 96-97. 


t 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, pp. 45. 
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Snuffbox from the Collection of Alphonse de Rothschild 


Maker: J.D.C. 

Paris, 1765/66 

Gold, enamel, moss agate, pearls, glass 

4.3 x 8.4 x 6.3 cm 

Vienna, Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst, GO 1887/1948 
See pl. 61 


VBM 
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HAN 

Strong Box of the Dreyfuss Family 

Locksmith: LECLERC 

Germany (?), 1769 (inscription date) 

Iron with gold leaf (later overpainted with gold paint); brass; bronze; silver 
52.7 x 66 x 43 cm (closed) 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Katia Dreyfuss Kovacs, 1993-37 a-c 
See pl. 25 


The beveled edges of this iron strong box are embellished with 
Rococo scrolls that originally were overlaid with gold leaf, but that 
were later painted in a gold color. Each of the four scroll-shaped feet 
is covered with leafy appliqués. A finely sculpted brass mask covers 
the keyhole. The locking mechanism inside the top is covered by a 
silver openwork screen of foliage and flowers with engraved details. 
At the top of the silver panel is an empty cartouche surmounted by 
a cross, whose presence suggests that Dreyfuss purchased a ready- 
made box in 1769, the year his initials were engraved near the bottom 
of the same panel. 

The Dreyfuss family of Mannheim were well-known donors to the 
synagogue. One of their most outstanding gifts was a gold kiddush 
cup like those once owned by the communities of Frankfurt! and 
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Speyer (see cat. no. 124), It was donated with the proviso that it 
could be used at family weddings, which may account for the em- 
phasis on the kiddush cup in the marriage scenes on Torah binders 
belonging to Court Jew families whose iconography emphasiz« 
status and wealth (see cat. no. 252). 

In 1939, the strong box was stolen by the Nazi SS, one of whose 
officers engraved his initials, R.O.V., and the date near those of 


Dreyfuss. The box was recovered by a family friend VBM 


1. The Frankfurt cup was formerly in the collection of The Jewish Museum, 


New York (F 3000). 
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Torah Shield Donated by Jacob M. and Gittele Speyer 


Jouann JacoB LESCHHORN (active 1740-87) 

Frankfurt, 1783/84 

Silver: repoussé, engraved, cast, parcel-gilt; precious stones; glass stones 

25.8 x 19.9 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, Gift of Victor Carter and His Wife, Los Ange- 
les, 1965, 148/214 


In its irregular outline, broken contours, and emphasis on shell and 
scroll ornament, this shield exemplifies Rococo style. The center is 
filled with floral decoration framed by scrolls and shells. A recessed 
box with plaques for the readings is supported by two rampant li- 
ons, which stand atop the column capitals. A crown is at the top 
center. At the bottom is a cartouche inscribed: 


MONA? Pw (1) NIT TY 
72 12 mon APY? 3 132 


NYRI pan 97 TRY DY TYN 
2 apn nig »n 120% 


(This shield belongs to ... Jacob Moses son of the late Mendele 
Speyer from F[rank]f[urt] and to his wife Gittele in the year [5]544 
[=1783/84]). A cryptically phrased Hebrew inscription is affixed to 
the suspension chain: 


(OTIDPIID way bya apy? nina 5015 3 


(The gift of Jacob and Gittele Speyer, Frankfurt). The wording of 
the two inscriptions suggests that the shield, along with a pair of 
finials, was donated to the synagogue (see cat. no. 134) on a special 
family occasion. 

Leschhorn’s atelier, which included the silversmith Rötger Herfurth, 
produced many similar works of Jewish ceremonial art.! This shield 
closely resembles two others in The Jewish Museum, New York 
(F4380, JM33-52).2 

Speyer (d. 1801), who served as a Court Jew in Michaelstadt and who 
was considered one of the wealthiest Jews in Frankfurt, made his 
fortune by provisioning armies and engaging in financial exchanges 
through his bank. Either he or his descendants added the diamonds 
and semiprecious jewels to the shield. RIC and VBM 
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1. See “The Golden Age,” 1986, pp. 389-403; see also R. Ellenbogen, Judaic 
Treasures Fashioned by Johann Jakob Leschborn (New York, 1988). 

2. For similar shields, see A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 68 (there the older 
literature), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY “The Golden Age,” 1986, p. 402; R.I. Cohen, “Self-Image 
Through Objects: Toward a Social History of Jewish Art Collecting and Jewish 
Museums,” in J. Wertheimer, ed., The Uses of Tradition: Jewish Continuity in the 
Modern Era (New York and Jerusalem, 1992), p. 208. 
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Ring of the Ephraim Family 


Berlin, eighteenth century 

Gold; rock crystal 

Diam: 2.4 cm 

Berlin, Jiidisches Museum im Berlin Museum, KGM 82/25, 

Sometime in the eighteenth century,! this ring was made for a 
woman of the Ephraim family. It seems to have belonged to Rosl 
Ephraim Bernstein, the only one of Veitel Ephraim’s daughters to 
remain Jewish, and was bequeathed to the eldest daughter of sub- 
sequent generations until its gift to the Jiidisches Museum in 1982. 
Early in the nineteenth century, the original stones (probably dia- 
monds) were replaced by rock crystals. 

‘The Ephraims were one of the two most prominent and wealthy 
Jewish families in Berlin during the last third of the eighteenth 
century (see cat. nos. 67, 70, 74,75). VBM 


1. The ring bears no hallmarks and therefore cannot be dated precisely, 
although the style of the setting indicates an eighteenth-century date. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY V. Bendt, “Das ‘Haus Ephraim’ in Berlin und seine Nachkom- 
men,” Der Bar von Berlin: fahrbuch des Vereins für die Geschichte Berlins 31 (1982), 
pp. 96-97; fig. 2. 
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Flagon with Clock 


Sevres, ca. 1800 

Gold: enameled; clock 

11.5 x5 cm 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des Objets d'Art, R359 


This unusual object is a tour de force of French goldsmith’s work at 
the turn of the nineteenth century. The enameled decoration in- 
cludes palms, garlands, falls of flowers, and knotted ribbons. Gold 
in two tones forms borders of floral interlace. The hands of the 
clock mark both the hours and the minutes denoted by two sets of 
numbers, Roman and Arabic. Salomon and Elie de Rothschild do- 
nated the flagon to the Louvre in 1922. VBM 


BiBLioGRrAPHY Musée du Louvre, Département des Objets d'Art, Catalogue des 
Tabatieres, Boîtes et Etuis de XVIIe et XIXe siècles du Musée du Louvre, Paris, 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux, 1981, cat. no. 460. 
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Hanukkah Lamp of Baron Wilhelm and Baronne Hanne 
Mathilde Rothschild 


JoHann PHıLıp SCHOTT Sons 

Frankfurt, 1850-60 

Silver: repoussé, chased, cast 

54x49 cm 

Los Angeles, Hebrew Union College Skirball Museum, 27/98 
See pl. 58 


This branched Hanukkah lamp or menorah was once in the posses- 
sion of Wilhelm Karl von Rothschild (1828-1901), the son of Karl 
Mayer Rothschild, and his wife Hanne Mathilde (d. 1924), and was 
either donated by Wilhelm Karl or bequeathed by his heirs to the 
Jüdisches Museum in Frankfurt at the turn of the century. The coat- 
of-arms of the Rothschild family appears on the base minus the 
unicorn and lion, which are cast and act as supports for the lamp’s 


central shaft.1 RIC 


1. N.M. Berman, “The Hirsch and Rothschild Hanukkah Lamps at the Hebrew 
Union College Skirball Museum,” Journal of Jewish Art 6 (1979), p. 95. 


BistiocrapHy N.M. Berman, “The Hirsch and Rothschild Hanukkah Lamps 
at the Hebrew Union College Skirball Museum,” Journal of Jewish Art 6 (1979), 
pp. 86-97. 
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Medallion and Chain of Wilhelm I of Prussia presented to 
Baronne Hanne Mathilde von Rothschild 


Sy AND WAGNER ` 

Berlin, 1896 

Silver: gilt, cut-out, cast, chased, engraved, enameled; gold; case: leather: tooled 
Chain: 29.7 x 21.7 cm; medallion: 5.1 x 8.6 cm; case: 32.9 x 26.4 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, The Jewish Cultural Reconstruction, JM 50-52 
ac 


See pl. 60 


This imperial sign of favor was presented to Hanne Mathilde, wife 
of Baron Wilhelm von Rothschild, the last descendant of Mayer 
Amschel to head the original family firm in Frankfurt.! The chain 
and its medallion were dedicated by Emperor Wilhelm II in mem- 
ory of his grandfather, Wilhelm I. Baronne von Rothschild donat- 
ed the set to the Frankfurt Jüdisches Museum, from whose hold- 
ings it was recovered by the Jewish Cultural Reconstruction after 
World War II. On Wilhelm and his wife Hanne Mathilde, see cat. 
nos. 31,141. VBM 


1. New York, The Jewish Museum, Records. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Concert at the Court of August the Younger 
ALBERT Freyse (active Braunschweig 1643-52) 

Braunschweig, ca. 1645 

Oil on canvas 

130x157 cm 


Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, VM3278 
See pl. 16 


This is one of the earliest paintings of the court in Braunschweig. 
Duke August the Younger of Braunschweig-Wolfenbüttel (r. 1635- 
66) is seated together with his family and select courtiers listening 
to a performance on stringed instruments and spinet by the royal 
children. In front of the duke is an open playing board used for back- 
gammon and similar pastimes (see cat. nos. 258, 263, 264). Such 
paintings express an integral aspect of Baroque court culture.! 
During the seventeenth century, the court was the primary locus 
for theater and concerts, and closed performances permitted the 
participation of the ruler’s family and associates. 

The artist, known chiefly for his portraits, was court painter to Duke 
August between 1643 and 1652. A date around 1645 is indicated 
by the presence of the ruler’s youngest son, Ferdinand Albrecht 

(b. 1636), in front of the musicians’ group. Although most of the 
figures occupy the middle ground of a paneled room, a sense of 
spaciousness is conveyed by the landscape seen through the center 
windows and by the figure at the extreme right, dressed in bright 
red, who draws attention to a space beyond. VBM 


1. 300 Fabre Theater in Braunschweig 1690-1990, exh. cat. (Braunschweig, 
Städtisches Museum, 1990), pp. 143-44. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 300 Fahre Theater in Braunschweig 1690-1990, exh. cat. (Braun- 
schweig, Städtisches Museum, 1990), cat. no. II.1 (there the older literature); ill. 
p- 143. 
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Portrait of a Court Jew with a Ring 

ANTON SCHOONJANS (1655-1726) 

Berlin, 1702 (2) 

Oil on canvas 

79x 58 cm 

Potsdam, Stiftung Preussische Schlósser und Gárten Berlin-Brandenburg, 

GK 16067 

See pl. 37 

Formerly attributed to Friedrich Wilhelm Weidemann, this paint- 
ing is now attributed to Schoonjans, who studied both in Antwerp 
and in Italy. After spending several years as court artist to Leopold 
I in Vienna, Schoonjans went to Berlin in 1702. His connection with 
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the court there seems to have lasted for three years, during which 
he executed several portraits of courtiers.! 

The sitter here is clearly identified in the 1793 inventory of the 
Charlottenburg castle as a Hofjude, and it was suggested recently 
that he is Jost Liebmann (also known as Juda Berlin), who was active 
at the Berlin court from 1678 on and who was designated as a Court 
Jew specializing in jewels in 1682.2 Though a less adventurous figure 
than some of the other leading Court Jews of his day, Liebmann 
amassed great wealth, and the elector of Brandenburg was signifi- 
cantly indebted to him. Jost died on 30 January 1702, and his wife 
Esther continued to fulfill his many financial functions.’ 

It was the fact that the subject is seen holding a ring that gave rise to 
the identification with Liebmann. ‘This identification is problematic, 
however, since Jost passed away several months before the artist ar- 
rived at the Berlin court. + The castle inventory suggests that the 
sitter might be another Court Jew, Behrend Lehmann (der hof Jude 
zu hannover Liebmann Behrends [?]), who was also in close contact 
with Friedrich II, elector of Brandenburg, and with the Berlin court. 
The fact that the figure in the painting is clean-shaven, intimating 
a relaxing of traditional Jewish codes of appearance, contradicts our 
knowledge of Lehmann’s piety, however. The subject’s identity thus 
remains unclear, since his elegant dress could have been worn by 
either Liebmann or Lehmann. 

Schoonjans also executed a painting of an “oriental” figure that is 
recorded as “Ein griechischer Jude” in the 1705 inventory of the 
dressing room of the just deceased princess of Prussia, Sophie 
Charlotte. Enclosed in an oval frame with dimensions similar to 
those of this portrait,’ the painting in the 1705 list may refer to a 
Jew Schoonjans encountered at court whose “oriental” features in- 
terested him. RIC 


1. H. Bórsch-Supan, “Anton Schoonjans in Berlin,” Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins für Kunstwissenschaft 21/1-2 (1967), pp. 13-14. 

2. Ibid., p. 13; also R. Gay, The Jews of Germany: A Historical Portrait (New 
Haven and London, 1992), p. 93. 

3. On Esther Liebmann, see pp. 59-69 of the present volume. 

4. See Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 3, p. 65; this basic fact was not considered in 
Börsch-Supan’ essay (note 1). 

5. See Berlin, Schloss Charlottenburg, Inventar Sophie Charlotte 1705, Inven- 
tarium argis Scharlottenburg gen Motum (2) mense aprilli M.D.C.C.V., Ak 33, 2. 


BrptiocrapHy H. Börsch-Supan, “Anton Schoonjans in Berlin,” Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Vereins für Kunstwissenschaft 21/1-2 (1967), pp. 1-19; ill. p. 17; Leistung 
und Schicksal: 300 Fahre jüdische Gemeinde zu Berlin, exh. cat. (Berlin, Berlin Mu- 
seum, 1971), no. 214; ill. p. 34. 
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Mizrah 


Prussia (?), early eighteenth century 

Gouache on paper: cut-out; original glass and frame 

36.2 x 28.6 cm (framed) 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Donated by Henry M. and Rosy Kalt, JM 3-70 


This wall plaque was intended to indicate the direction of prayer, 
mizrah (lit. east). It was executed in a folk style, yet is filled with 
imagery drawn from court life. Crowning the composition are two 
rampant lions supporting a coat of arms. They are flanked by grena- 
diers dressed in uniforms dating to the early eighteenth century, 
before headgear with brass plates became popular. Below are a pair 
of frolicking angels framing a palace facade in a style popular in the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.! The dates of the archi- 
tectural comparisons and grenadiers’ uniforms suggest a moment 
early in the century for the mizrah. 

The word mizrah is inscribed in the style of lettering used for word 
panels in Hebrew manuscripts. Below is the biblical phrase “From 
this side, the breath of life” (Gen. 6:17), for which the word mizrah 


is a mnemonit device. VBM 


1. For examples of similar palace facades, see G. Bazin, The Baroque: Principles, 
Styles, Modes, Themes (New York, 1968), fig. 359 (an early eighteenth-century 
Austrian facade); Court, Cloister and City, 1995, p. 279 (a palace of the late seven- 
teenth century). 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Tobacco Society of Friedrich Wilhelm I 


D. DEGEN 

Berlin, ca. 1725 

Oil on canvas 

130 x 157 cm 

Potsdam, Stiftung Preussische Schlosser und Garten Berlin-Brandenburg, 
GK I 2873 

See pl. 35 


Friedrich Wilhelm I, king of Prussia between 1713 and 1740, was 

a passionate smoker interested in the production of tobacco. He 
granted a concession to the court factors Moses and Elias Gomperz 
for the manufacture of smoking tobacco in the principalities of Kur- 
und Neumark, Magdeburg, Minden, Halberstadt, and Ravensberg, 
in return for which they promised to pay two thousand taler a year 
plus other fees. The king issued a decree in 1720 forbidding the 
consumption of foreign tobacco with the exception of a few types. 
By 1760, Berlin alone had eight factories. 

One result of Friedrich Wilhelm’s love of tobacco was the formation 
of a tobacco society that met between five and six in the evening.! 
As detailed in the painting, each guest was given a pipe of tobacco 
and a jug of beer, malt, or a similar drink. At seven o’clock, further 
refreshments were served on the sideboard: bread, butter, cheese, 
and sometimes sausages. Protocol was dispensed with and conversa- 
tion ranged freely, although the king’s favorite subjects were religion, 
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morality, child-rearing, and the economy. To assure informality, 
servants were not allowed to attend members of the society. The 
two small figures in the foreground therefore probably represent 
Friedrich Wilhelm’ sons. VBM 


1. The following account is based on G. Colberg, “Taback,” in M.-L. Plessen 
and D. Spoerri, Le Musée sentimental de Prusse; Aus Grosser Zeit!, exh. cat. (Berlin, 
Berliner Festspiele, 1981), pp. 374-77. On p. 375 is an engraving after the paint- 
ing discussed here. 


UNPUBLISHED 


nr 
Portrait of Karl Alexander of Württemberg 


MARTIN VAN MEYTENS THE YOUNGER (1695-1770) 

Vienna(?) ca. 1735 

Oil on canvas 

79 x 63.5 cm 

Stuttgart, Württembergisches Landesmuseum Stuttgart, 1972-116 
See pl. 12 


Karl Alexander ruled Württemberg from 1733 until his sudden 
death in 1737. Loss of his protection led to the immediate arrest, 
incarceration, trial, and execution of his finance minister, Jud Süss 
Oppenheimer (cat. nos. 200-222).! 

In this bust-length portrait, the duke’s position is emphasized by 
the Order of the Golden Fleece suspended on his breast, the Hunt- 
ing Order of diamonds sewn to his ermine-lined ruler’s robe, and 
the decorated cuirass underneath. The Order of the Golden Fleece, 
one of most important under Habsburg rule, was transferred to the 
Austrian branch of the family following the demise of the Spanish 
branch. Members were required to be Catholics and of high noble 
status. Karl Alexander’ Catholicism was a major cause of friction 
with his largely Protestant subjects. Both he and Oppenheimer, 

a Jew, were seen as foreign elements within Württemberg society. 
Martin von Meytens the Younger was born in Stockholm in 1695, 
the son and grandson of portraitists. He worked at the French court 
and in Dresden, ending his career as court painter in Vienna. VBM 


1. For a detailed discussion of the career of Jud Süss Oppenheimer, see pp. 
104-110 of the present volume. j 


BiBLIOGRAPHY H. Klaber, “Neuerwerbungen, Malerei,” Jahrbuch der 
Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen in Baden-Württemberg 10 (1973), pp. 254ff. 
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Painting of a Grenadier 


Artist: N.N. 

Braunschweig (?), ca. 1740 

Oil on canvas 

144.8 x 114.3 cm 

Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, VM 1646 
See pl. 11 


Because of the close ties between Braunschweig and Prussia, the 
uniforms of Braunschweig soldiers were similar to those of their 
Prussian counterparts. As shown in this portrait, the former wore 
blue coats; their regiments were distinguished by their secondary 
coloring, which was red, yellow, or white for waistcoats, stockings, 
and lapels.! This grenadier appears to have belonged to the Imhoff 
regiment, whose coloring was white for waistcoats, stockings, and 
lapels, and yellow for buttons. 

The distinctive brass frontal on the grenadier’s helmet came into use 
in several Euruopean countries during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Later, individual Jews recycled these plates as the back walls 
of Hanukkah lamps. VBM 


1. H. Knötel, Jr. and H. Sieg, Uniforms of the World, rev. ed. (New York, 1980), 
p. 189. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Portrait of Elias Hayyum as a Young Man 


Mannheim, ca. 1733-37 

Oil on canvas 

81 x 67 cm 

Pahl, Collection of Mrs. Renata Haushofer (see cat. no. 150) 
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Portrait of Elias Hayyum 


Mannheim, ca. 1700-66 

Oil on canvas 

79.5 x 65 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, F 5439 
See pl. 24 


Elias Hayyum (d. 1766) was a court agent and a leading member of 
the Jewish community in Mannheim, which numbered some thirteen 
hundred members around the time this portrait was painted. 
Hayyum, like other court agents in Mannheim, was engaged in 
supplying the army, and he reached a level of wealth that enabled 
him to support various scholarly projects in the community. He 
donated large sums of money in perpetuity for a fund in his name, 
as was common among Court Jews.! One of the items purchased 
from the fund was a gold kiddush cup donated to the Mannheim 
Jewish community, which was lost during World War 11.2 

Hayyum is shown in a frontal pose very similar to that of a portrait 
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painted some fifteen years earlier, in 1735 (see cat. no. 149), and to 
that of another likeness, which appears to have been painted toward 
the end of his life. The first portrait shows the sitter gazing outward 
and holding a letter addressed to himself. The inscription on the 
letter seems identical to that on the Jewish Museum portrait: Heern 
/ Herrn Eliaß Hayum Hochfürßt: Württemb. Rath u. Münzvorstand / 
m Pryl / franco. Stuttgardt. This form of address indicates that | 
Hayyum was a member of the board of the Württemberg Council 
and a director of the mint. Despite his wealth, he is depicted in 
both paintings with a traditional beard 

and in simple dress.? The third portrait, known only from a repro- 
duction belonging to the family, is very close to the one illustrated 
here, except that the sitter appears older and gazes sidewards. 
Shown at the end of his life, Hayyum is dressed in a heavily 
embroidered coat, a mark of wealth. RIC and VBM 


1. V, Keller, Bilder vom jüdischen Leben in Mannheim (Mannheim, 1988), p. 29; 
Jüdisches Gemeindezentrum (Mannheim, 1987), pp. 22-23. 

2. The cup, which had reliefs of Moses, Joshua, Caleb, and Balaam, was pub- 
lished in B. Rosenthal, Heimatgeschichte der Badischen Juden (Bruhl, 1927), p. 120. 
According to the widow of a direct descendant of Hayyum, the cup was given 
with the proviso that it be lent for family weddings (oral communication, 1993). 
3. Compare the lavishness of Jud Süss Oppenheimer’s clothes in any of his 
portraits (see cat. nos. 206-11). 
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Portrait of Isaac Daniel Itzig as a Young Man 


JOHANN CHRISTOPH FriscH (1738-1815) 
Berlin, 1777 

Oil on canvas 

58x48.5 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum 

See pl. 69 


Isaac Daniel Itzig, the son of Daniel Itzig, the prominent Berlin 
Court Jew, continued in his father’s path by serving both the Pruss- 
ian government and being active in Jewish affairs. In 1778, a year 
after this portrait was executed, he joined his brother-in-law David 
Friedländer in establishing the Jüdische Freischule, which worked 
toward spreading Enlightenment ideas among the Jews of Berlin. 
Notwithstanding his efforts to liberalize Jewish education, four of 
his children eventually converted to Christianity.! Itzig himself was 
a collector of art and accumulated great wealth. His sense of self- 
esteem can be understood from the porcelain cup bearing his pic- 
ture and that of his dwelling (see cat. no. 174). 

In this youthful portrait, Itzig’s success is symbolized by his fashion- 
able wig and expensive clothes. He wears a fur-collared jacket with 
gold tassels, a fashion that remained popular until the late eighteenth 
century.? VBM and RIC 


1. Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, p. 261 
2. M. von Boehn, Deutschland im 18. Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1921), p. 93. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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The Old Tobacco Factory in Hainburg 


Yenisi CH. 

Hainburg (?), 1785 

Oil on wood 

Diam: 90 cm 

Vienna, Österreichisches Tabakmuseum 
See pl. 36 


This circular painting depicts the administration building of the 
tobacco factory in Hainburg under the supervision of Israel Hönig, 
the Habsburg court factor. It was used as a dart board. The inscrip- 
tion reads: Wer dieses Haus noch nie gesehn / Dem steht es frei hinein 
zu gehn / Es lebt darinnen gross und klein / Wer wird ver veis Schurz 
heut seyn. The main building still stands, but not the tower at left. 
VBM and RIC 


BıeLiograrny Die Österreichischen Hofjuden, 1991, cat. no. I, E 37; fig. 8. 
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Portrait of Joseph van Geldern 


Germany, ca. 1785 

Oil on canvas 

39.8 x 35 cm 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 77.24 
See pl. 40 


The figure depicted in this painting was formerly identified as 
Joseph Jacob van Geldern, the military purveyor and court agent 
in Düsseldorf, who was active in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. That identification, however, seems unwarranted. Both 
the green coat and the chemise worn by the sitter date to the late 
eighteenth century. Since the painting has always been in the van 
Geldern-Heine family, it may represent Joseph van Geldern 
(1765-96), the son of Gottschalk van Geldern and a graduate in 
medicine from the university of Duisberg. During his short life, 
Joseph served as doctor to Elector Karl Theodor (d. 1799).! The 
figure in the painting appears to be in his early twenties and shows 
a resemblance to Gottschalk van Geldern,? making this identifica- 
tion a plausible one. One cannot, however, completely rule out 
the posssibility that this is a posthumous depiction of Joseph Jacob, 
modeled on a lost portrait. 

Dr. Joseph van Geldern left no offspring; his sister became the 
mother of Heinrich Heine. RIC 


1. Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 3, pp. 116-18. 
2. See the portrait of Gottschalk van Geldern in G.K[utna], “Heinrich Heine,” 
Ost und West 6 (1906), pp. 23-27. 


BiBLI0GRAPHY  Jettchen Geberts Kinder, exh. cat. (Berlin, Berlinische Galerie, 
1986), no. 7. 
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Portrait of Isaac Gans of Celle 


Celle, ca. 1790 

Oil on canvas 

45 x 35.7 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Margot Wittkauer, 1992-60 
See pl. 71 


Isaac Jacob Gans (d. 1798), who stemmed from a family that arrived 
in Celle toward the end of the seventeenth century and that became 
one of its ten protected Jewish families (Schutzjuden), is depicted in 
traditional dress. Wearing a type of fur hat that was common in 
eastern Europe but that had gone out of favor among German Jews 
except among rabbis, Isaac brings together two worlds: that of a 
court agent and that of a traditional Jew. 

Gans, who accumulated a large fortune in the tobacco industry, was 
appointed court agent in 1772. During the early 1770s, he became 
known at the court of Hannover for his efforts on behalf of the 
needy and sick in Celle. Gans also contributed to the erection of 
several local buildings and guaranteed their care after his death in 
his will (see cat. no. 60). He was, however, most devoted to Jewish 
communal life and, as his will testifies, granted large sums of money 
for the perpetual upkeep of the synagogue and religious study.! 

RIC 

1. Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 2, pp. 81-82; Zur Geschichte der Juden in Celle: 
Festschrift zur Wiederherstellung der Synagoge (Celle, 1974), pp. 90-94, 133-47. 
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House Sign: Zum Kaiseracker 


Vienna, end of the eighteenth century 

Oil on copper 

60.5 x 126.5 cm 

Vienna, Museen der Stadt Wien, Historisches Museum, 31.466 


During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, homes in German 
lands were known by the signs suspended from their facades. Occa- 
sionally, family names such as Rothschild (Rotes Schild) derived from 
these symbols. This example from the house at Kaiserstrasse 27 
shows Emperor Josef II plowing the land, an allusion to an event 
that occurred in August 1769. On his way to Olsany and Neisse, 
Josef’s carriage broke down. He dismounted, seized the plow of a 
nearby farmer, and marked two furrows, a scene later immortalized 
on prints, paintings, and medallions. VBM 


BiBLioGRAPHY R. Waissenberger, Schausammlung Historisches Museum der Stadt 
Wien, exh. cat. (Vienna, Historisches Museum der Stadt Wien, 1984), cat. no. 
2/193. 
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Portrait of Samson Wertheimer 


Vienna, early nineteenth-century copy ofa 1697 original 
Oil on canvas 

84 x 69 cm 

Nahariya, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Moller 
See pl. 63 


Samson Wertheimer left his native Worms and went to Vienna in 
1684 in the employ of Samuel Oppenheimer, the first Court Jew 
allowed to live in the Habsburg capital after the expulsion of 1670 
(see cat. no. 178). Wertheimer soon became prominent in his own 
right. The leading Court Jew of his age, financial agent to the em- 
peror, rabbi of Eisenstadt, and honorary rabbi of Worms and 
Cracow, he was called the Judenkaiser, the emperor of the Jews. 
Wertheimer’ portrait was painted three times. The first, presum- 
ably from life, is known only from reproductions.! It shows a young, 
round-faced man with untrimmed beard, dressed in the dark cloak 
and squared chambray collar typical of clerical and scholarly dress in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (see cat. no. 189). Seated 
in an armchair, Wertheimer is shown addressing a letter. Io his right 
are books, and his seal is placed next to documents on the desk. 
The portrait now in the Nahariya collection is a copy made in the 
early nineteenth century and has been in the possession of Wert- 
heimer’s heirs since then, except for decades during and after World 
War II. In composition and details, it is very close to the original, 
although Wertheimer’s face is more sharply defined and somewhat 
broader. The entire composition fits within an oval format, although 
it presently is fitted within a rectangular frame. 

Sometime later in the nineteenth century, the third portrait was 
made (Eisenstadt, Osterreichisches Jiidisches Museum).2 
Wertheimer’s features have metamorphosed into a narrow visage 
with aquiline nose and eyebrows. Over his dark robe, he now wears 
one of the gold chains given him by three Habsburg emperors. His 
seal has become a blotter, the books at the left are now on two levels, 
and the end of the armrest has been changed into the head of a devil, 
a detail that raises questions about this copy’s patron. VBM 


1. See H. Tietze, Die Juden Wiens: Geschichte, Wirtschaft, Kultur (Leipzig and 
Vienna, 1933), betw. pp. 144 and 145; M. Grunwald, Vienna (Philadelphia, 
1936), betw. pp. 126 and 127. 

2. Das Österreichische jüdische Museum (Eisenstadt, 1988), frontis. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Portrait of Jacob Ephraim Dufresne 


Berlin, early nineteenth century 

Oil on canvas 

44x 36 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Margot Wittkower, 1992-62 
See pl. 43 


The son of Fradghen Gans Ephraim and Heimann Ephraim Marcus, 
Jacob changed his family name from Ephraim to Dufresne in 1812. 
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Like many young Jews from elite Berlin families in this period of the 
“crisis,”! he also converted to Christianity. His portrait exemplifies 
the process of Jewish acculturation to Berlin society. RIC 


1. Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 3, table of “Die Hoffaktorenfamilie Ephraim”; 
Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, pp. 126-28. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Portrait of Madame Kaulla 


Stuttgart, nineteenth-century copy of a ca.-1800 original 

Oil on canvas 

77 x 66 cm (framed) 

Stuttgart, on Loan to the Württembergisches Landesmuseum, Stuttgart 
from a Private Collection 


See pl. 19 


Hayalah (Chaila) Kaulla (1739-1809) was the oldest of six child- 
ren born to Raphael Isaak, a court factor in Sigmaringen and 
Hechingen.! In Hechingen in 1757, she married Akiva Auerbach, 
who devoted his life to scholarly studies. They had six children. On 
29 February 1769, Kaulla was appointed court factor to the prince 
of Fürstenberg under the name Kaula Raphael, the first woman in 
southwestern Germany to serve as a contractor and court factor, and 
in 1770, she became court factor to Duke Karl Eugen of Württem- 
berg (r. 1737-93). Together with her brother Jakob, Madame Kaulla 
formed a firm that prospered in the years following the French 
Revolution. They were finally allowed to move to Stuttgart in 1797, 
established their own bank, and invested with King Friedrich in the 
Königlich Württembergische Hofbank, which flourished until 1906. 
Jakob was ennobled in 1801, and Madame Kaulla received an im- 
perial gold chain and medal in 1807. 

Madame Kaulla, as had earlier Court Jews, donated generously to 
the upkeep of religious scholarship and to the Hechingen synagogue. 
She and her brother also created a hostel for needy and homeless 
Jews in Hechingen. 

This posthumous copy of a portrait remained in Stuttgart. The 
portraits painted during Madame Kaulla’s lifetime are today in the 
possession of her descendants, who live elsewhere. They include a 
group portrait with her brother Jakob and a nephew, as well as an 
individual rendering.? VBM and RIC 


1. See O. Werner, “Madame Kaulla. Ein Lebensbild zur 250. Wiederkehr 
ihres Geburtstages,” Zollernalb-Profile, (Stuttgart, 1988), pp. 109-16. Ms. Chaya 
Benjamin of The Israel Museum kindly directed us to this article; for a short 
biography, see W. Schmierer, “Karoline (Chaile) Kaulla (1739-1809): Ein Weib, 
groß in ihrem Volke, groß in ihrem Vaterland,” in B. Knorr, ed., Frauen im 
deutschen Südwesten (Stuttgart, 1993), pp. 279-85. We thank Prof. Dr. Ralf Busch 
for bringing this article to our attention. 

2. An engraving from 1795 by Goog, currently in the collection of the 
Stadtarchiv Stuttgart, shows Madame Kaulla in black silhouette seated at a table 
during the engagement party of her brother Jakob. See Werner (note 1), p. 111. 


BistiocrapHy WW. Fleischauer, Das Bildnis in Württemberg 1760-1860 
(Stuttgart, 1939), p. 65. We thank Dr. Fischer ot the Württembergisches 
Landesmuseum for this reference. 
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Portrait of Betty de Rothschild 
ANONYMOUS 

Paris, ca. 1824 

Oil on canvas 

119 x 97cm (framed) 

New York, Private Collection 

See pl. 57 


Betty de Rothschild (1805-1886) was the daughter of Salomon 
Mayer von Rothschild of Vienna. In 1824, she married her uncle 
James (Jacob) Mayer de Rothschild (1792-1868), founder of the 
French branch of the family firm. They had one daughter and four 
sons. 

The age of the sitter suggests that this painting was probably com- 
missioned at the time of her marriage. Betty de Rothschild was later 
depicted in middle age in a famous portrait by Jean-Dominique 
Ingres which is still in private hands. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 68. 
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A Father ‘Telling a Parable to His Children 


Moritz Danret OPPENHEIM (1800-1882) 

Germany (?), ca. 1825 

Oil on paper; inscription: pencil 

123x14cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Georges E. Seligmann, 
1981-299 


Beneath the sketch is an inscription: Ein Vater vermahnt seine Kinder 
zu / Ewigkeit and gibt ihnen ein Gleichnis (A father admonishes his 
children about eternity and tells them a parable). The subject is 
based on Plutarch. Scilurus, on his deathbed, asked each of his four 
sons to break a bundle of darts. When they were unable to do so, 
he drew the darts out one by one and broke each without difficulty, 
thus showing his sons that if they remained united, they would be 
strong. Opppenheim placed a family with five sons in a classical 
setting furnished with a statue of Athena, goddess of wisdom. Ac- 
cording to the donor Georges Seligmann, the artist's great-great- 
grandson, the five sons correspond to the five male children of 
Mayer Amschel and Gutele Rothschild, and the work was intended 
as an allegory of the unity and strength of the family. 

Throughout his career, Oppenheim enjoyed the Rothschilds’ artistic 
patronage and financial support. When he resettled in Frankfurt 
after studies abroad, he executed commissions for them, gave lessons 
to members of the family, and advised on acquisitions. In his mem- 
oirs, Oppenheim proudly related that he was known as “the painter 
of the Rothschilds and the Rothschild of painters.” ! 

This oil sketch can be dated around 1825 on the basis of a compo- 
sitional study in Oppenheim’s sketchbook (New York, The Jewish 
Museum, JM 68-59).? Related to works of the artist’ Italian period 
(1821-25), it reflects the strong influence of the Nazarenes. (Entry 
by Emily D. Bilski) 

1. M.D. Oppenheim, Erinnerungen, ed. A. Oppenheim (Frankfurt am Main, 
1924), p. 75. 

2. A-Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 102. 


BIiBLIOGRAPHY The Paintings of Moritz Oppenheim: Jewish Life in 19th Century 
Germany, exh. brochure (New York, The Jewish Museum, 1981), [3].; A Tale of 
Two Cities, 1982, no. 105. 
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161 
Portrait of Nathan Mayer Rothschild 


Moritz OPPENHEIM (?) (1800-1882) 
London, ca. 1825 

Oil on canvas 

60 x 50 cm (framed) 

London, Private Collection 

See pl. 48 


Nathan Mayer Rothschild (1777-1836) emigrated to England in the 
1730s in order to develop direct connections with manufacturers 
of printed cottons for the Continental market (see cat. no. 235). 
He later branched out into other areas, becoming very successful 
on the London Stock Exchange. His distinctive balding head and 
round features were often reproduced in prints and even on textiles. 
In this portrait, Oppenheim hinted at the exalted status of the sitter 
by placing him in a high-backed, throne-like chair covered in red 
velvet or damask. He holds a letter, which indicates that he is a man 
of affairs. The same fabric covers a small table in the right fore- 
ground and hangs in the background, revealing a dramatically lit 
sky. Against these somber colors, Nathan’s white head, hands, and 
shirt are thrown into sharp relief. 


On Moritz Oppenheim, see cat. no. 166. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


162 
Portrait of Gutele Rothschild 


Frankfurt, ca. 1835 

Oil on canvas 

70x 58 cm 

London, Private Collection 
See pl. 44 


Gutele Schnapper (1753-1849), daughter of Wolf Schnapper, a 
moneylender of Frankfurt, married Mayer Amschel Rothschild in 
1770. They had five sons and five daughters who survived to ma- 
turity. Even after the family's achievement of wealth and position, 
Gutele continued to live in the ancestral home on the Judengasse. 
In a now lost portrait by Moritz Oppenheim, she is portrayed seated 
before a rendering of the facade of the house of the Grünes Schild.! 
In this work, her elaborate lace-trimmed bonnet and gold necklace 
are the only hints of Gutele Rothschild's prosperity and standing 
within the Frankfurt community. A third portrait, a miniature of 
the sitter at a younger age, is in a private collection in London. 
VBM 


1. The well-known Rotes Schild house belonged to a sixteenth-century 
ancestor of the family. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY F. Morton, The Rothschilds (Greenwich, Conn., 1963), ill. betw. 
pp. 128 and 129. 
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Portrait of Amschel Mayer von Rothschild 


Moritz OPPENHEIM (1800-1882) 
Frankfurt, 1836 

Oil on canvas 

58 x 49 cm 

London, Private Collection 

See pl. 50 


The head of the original Frankfurt branch of the Rothschild firm, 
Amschel Mayer (1773-1855), is seen in relatively simple surround- 
ings. Only the richness of his silk vest and his pose, typical of upper- 
class portraits, hint at his position and worth. 

Although Amschel Mayer was the oldest son of Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild, his position in the family was eclipsed by the greater 
entrepreneurial success of Nathan, who was considered the un- 
official head of the family firm. 


On Moritz Oppenheim, see cat. no. 166. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


164 
Portrait of James (Jacob) Rothschild 


Moritz OPPENHEIM (1800-1882) 
Frankfurt or Paris, 1836 

Oil on canvas 

114 x 95 cm (framed) 

New York, Private Collection 

See pl. 56 


This portrait of the young James Rothschild (1792-1868) was 
painted when the sitter was over forty years of age. Despite his 
subject’s youth, the artist communicated a sense of James’s impor- 
tance by posing him in a thronelike armchair before a billowing 
red drapery, dressed impeccably with ribbons on his chest. At the 
right, the space falls away to a distant landscape, further enhancing 
the sitter’s dominant position within the composition. 

James (Jacob) Rothschild was the fifth and youngest of the Roth- 
schild brothers. He moved to Paris in 1812 and established the firm 
of Rothschild Fréres. James became a major figure in the financial 
world and was a leader of the Jewish community, as well as a 
prominent figure in Parisian society. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 65. 
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Portrait of Salomon Mayer Rothschild 
MORITZ OPPENHEIM (?) (1800-1882) 

Vienna (?),. 1836 

Oil on canvas 


97 x 83.5 cm 
Paris, Rothschild Family (Paris) 


Salomon Rothschild turned the Vienna branch of the family bank 
into one of the more important ones. He moved there in 1816 and 
was soon able to make contact with Prince Metternich. Salomon 
transferred subsidies to Austria, floated government bonds, and ad- 
vanced the building of railroads in Austria, as his brothers did in 
other countries. He founded the Osterreichische Kreditanstalt, 
which later became the Austrian state bank. He and his brothers 
were enobled as early as 1822, an indication of Salomon’ rapid rise 
to prominence in the Austrian capital. This portrait is typical of 
those showing the Rothschilds as mature, successful men. VBM 


BiBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 50. 
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Portrait of Karl Mayer von Rothschild 


Moritz OPPENHEIM (?) (1800-1882) 
Naples (?), ca. 1836 

Oil on canvas 

58.4x 50 cm (framed) 

London, Private Collection 

See pl. 53 


The Rothschilds were asked to cover the cost of deploying Austrian 
soldiers sent to quell the revolution of 1820 in Naples. Karl Mayer 
(1788-1855) was dispatched to implement these efforts, which in- 
cluded issuing bonds in Naples. The issue, a major success, enabled 
him to establish the Naples branch of the family firm in 1821. 

This portrait is unusual among those of the Rothschild brothers for 
its three-quarter rendering of the sitter, who is posed in plush sur- 
roundings that include one side of an elaborate gilt frame, an allusion 
to Karl Mayer’ artistic interests. He was the first family patron of 
Moritz Oppenheim, one of the most prominent Jewish painters of 
the nineteenth century. Educated in Hanau and Frankfurt until 1820, 
when he left to study in Munich, Paris, and Rome, Oppenheim visit- 
ed Karl Mayer in Naples in 1823 and sold him several paintings, 
thereby beginning a lifelong association with the Rothschilds, for 
whom Oppenheim served as a portraitist and dealer in works of art. 
VBM and RIC 


UNPUBLISHED 
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167 
Portrait of Adolf Karl von Rothschild 


Moritz OPPENHEIM (1800-1882) 
Frankfurt, ca. 1851 

Oil on canvas 

24.5 x 30 cm (unframed) 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 79.521 
See pl. 54 


Adolf Karl von Rothschild (1823-1900), the son of Karl Mayer, 
followed his father as head of the Naples branch of the house of 
Rothschild until it was disbanded in 1861. 

This portrait is based on nineteenth-century depictions of civil ser- 
vants and diplomats, whose pose, dress, and decorations affırmed 
their place in the leading political and social stratum of European 
society.! A nearly identical portrait in the collection of the Israel 
Museum is signed and dated 1851.2. VBM 


l. The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 101. 
2. Moritz Oppenheim: The First fewish Painter, exh. cat. (Jerusalem, Israel 
Museum, 1983), cat. no. 1.20. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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L’Electeur de Hesse et Mayer Amschel de Rothschild 


L. MIGNOL AFTER MORITZ OPPENHEIM (1800-1882) 
Paris, 1859 

Gouache on board 

13.8 x 18 cm 

New York, Private Collection 


169 
Les cinq fils de Mayer Amschel Rothschild rapportent 


ses biens a l’Electeur de Hesse 


L. MIGNOL AFTER MORITZ OPPENHEIM (1800-1882) 
Paris, after 1861 

Gouache on board i 
13.8x 18cm 

New York, Private Collection 
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Vase de forme Medicis from the Collection of Caroline 
Baronne Salomon de Rothschild 


Vincennes / Sévres, ca. 1755 

Porcelain; gilding 

28x 15 cm 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des Objets d’Art, OA 7608 
See pl. 55 


The Sévres porcelain factory was owned by the kings of France 
from 1763 on. Its products were renowned throughout Europe for 
their elaborate decoration.! VBM 


1. Another example from the period is published in J. Divis, Europäisches 
Porzellan (Prague, 1984), fig. 46. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, pp. 4-5. 
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Cup and Saucer with Portrait of Friedrich the Great 


Meissen, ca. 1760 

Mark: Roentgen no. 1553! 

Porcelain: painted, gilt 

Cup with handle: 6.2 x 8.1 cm; saucer (diam): 12 cm 
New York, Collection of Fanya Heller 

See pl. 10 


This demitasse is lavishly gilded: concentric gold bands decorate 
the saucer, the inside of the cup is gilt, and gold bands frame its lip 
and base and the portrait of Friedrich. In the delicately rendered 
likeness, the aging king, a concerned expression on his face, wears a 
military uniform with the order of the Reichsadler. Since the fac- 
tory mark ceased to be used around 1763, this demitasse was likely 
produced during the height of Friedrich’s involvement in the Seven 
Years’ War. 

Three numbers appear on the bottom of the cup: an underglaze “19,” 
probably the number of the service to which this cup and saucer 
belonged,” and two overglaze collection numbers, “138” and “858.” 
VBM 


1. R.E. Roentgen, Marks on German, Bohemian and Austrian Porcelain 1710 to 
the Present (Exton, Pa., 1981), no. 1533. 
2. E. Poche, Porzellanmarken aus aller Welt, 2nd ed. (Hanau, 1992), no. 220. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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272 
Vase grec a festons from the Collection of Baron and 
Baronne Elie de Rothschild 


Sevres, ca. 1765 

Porcelain 

H: 30 cm x diam: 24 cm 

Paris, Musée du Louvre, Département des Objets d’Art, OA 10908 


The decoration of this vase is an early example of the Classical re- 
vival of the eighteenth century. In the 1750s, Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum were excavated and published. The result was a new style, 
sometimes called Louis Seize, that anticipated Neoclassicism prop- 
er.! Related examples are in other public collections, including the 
J. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu.2 VBM 


1. R. Charles, Continental Porcelain of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1964), 

[Do MSI 

2. A. Sassoon, Vincennes and Sevres Porcelain: Catalogue of the Collections (Malibu, 
The Getty Museum, 1991), nos. 19, 21. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, pp. 4-5. 
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Coffee Set of Madame Kaulla 


Domenikus AULICZEK (1734-1804) 

Nymphenburg, ca. 1780 

Porcelain: painted 

Cup with handle: H: 6.2 cm x diam: 6 cm; saucer: h: 2.6 cm x diam 14.2 cm; 
large pitcher with handle: h: 14.5 x diam 10.5 cm; small pitcher with handle: 
12.5 x 8.7 cm; sugar bowl: h: 9 cm x diam: 7.5 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, Anonymous Gift in Memory of Bianca and 
Vittorio Tedeschi, Genoa; Sugar Bowl: Feuchtwanger Collection Purchased and 
Donated by Baruch and Ruth Rappaport, Geneva 


Each piece of this set is inscribed as follows: on the front of the cup 
in a circular frame: 


Daw orn? 
Rop OTN 


111297 pa 


(For a good life, Madame Kaulla from Hechingen); above the deer 
depicted on the side: 


maw and prob mpn 191% mp OY 


(made here in Munich [5]555 [=1795]); on the back in a circular 
frame: 


RIPY na pr 


e » 3 
A 
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MEK 
Wan yo no TWD), 
wae 


(For a good life, the Officer Akiva). Both pitchers bear a shortened 


version of the cup inscription: 


RP ONTND > 
pyn 1D 
PY 72 pn 


(Madame Kaulla from Hechingen; the O[fficer] Akiva).! The ac- 
companying saucer bears the following circular inscription: 


nano? 2310 X? ox ony? cima ¡NON ox ,03Y XDI) wb]? ping vw 


[It] is sweet for the soul and cures the body if you will drink from 
me at times). On the sugar bowl is the Hebrew aphorism: “If you 
are unable to drin[k] from the bitter waters, leave them and drink 
from sweet ones.” 


DAN 7727 
Oyen AWN "IRA 17 


A porcelain factory was established in Nymphenburg, a Munich sub- 
urb, in 1752. Domenikus Auliczek became model master in 1763 
and retired in 1797, so this design must have been produced under 
his direction.’ Stylistically, the Kaulla service is similar to the circa- 
1780 Perlservice from Nymphenburg, which was ornamented with 
pearls in high relief and with bands of repeating patterns such as 
leaves and guilloches.? Many pieces of this period are described as 
having been painted some time after their manufacture, their framed 


Porcelain 


cartouches left blank for individualized decoration. It is therefore 
likely that the Hebrew inscriptions, which are dated 1795 and as- 
cribed to Munich, were added after the original firing and decora- 
tion.+ VBM 

l. Akiva refers to Madame Kaulla's husband, Akiva Auerbach. 

2. On Auliczek, see L. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Porzellan: Der Europäischen Fab- 
riken: Vol. II (Braunschweig, 1974), pp. 80-82; fig. 40; B. Beaucamp-Markowsky, 
Europäisches Porzellan und Ostasiatisches Exportporzellan Geschirr und Ziergerät 
(Cologne, 1980), p. 38. 

3. Schnorr von Carolsfeld (note 2), fig. 40. 

4. The four pieces described in the Sotheby’s catalogue were eventually 
acquired by the Israel Museum in 1992, joining the sugar bowl from the Feucht- 
wanger Collection of that museum. The occasion was marked by a small special 
exhibition organized by Chaya Benjamin, Téte-a-téte with Madame Kaulla, in 1993. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Catalogue of Important Medieval and Renaissance Works of Art, 
sales cat., London, Sotheby and Co., 18 May 1967, no. 4; I. Shachar, Jewish Tra- 
dition in Art: The Feuchtwanger Collection of Judaica, trans. R. Grafman (Jerusalem, 
[1981]), no. 135. 
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Cup and Saucer with Portrait of Isaac Daniel Itzig 
and His Residence 


Königliche Porzellanmanufaktor Berlin, 1795 

Porcelain: painted, glazed 

Cup: H: 6.8 cm; saucer: h: 3 cm x diam: 13.9 cm 

Berlin, Jüdisches Museum im Berlin Museum, KGK 85/14 
See pl. 70 


Above the head of the sitter, the cup is inscribed 1.D. Itzig. Königl. 
Ober-Baurath. Isaac Daniel Itzig (1750-1806), chief of the Royal 
Board of Works, was the eldest son of the Berlin Court Jew and 
mint master Daniel Itzig. His portrait on this cup is based on an 
etching by Antoine Graff (1736-1813) and Daniel Berger (1744- 
1824, cat. no. 236). 

Daniel Itzig acquired two important residential properties in Berlin. 
In 1761, a proxy purchased the garden of the late Dr. Theodor Eller, 
Köpenicker Strasse 185, together with a neighboring parcel; on 
these Itzig developed what has been termed the most “magnificent” 
Baroque garden of its time in all of Berlin.! Only in 1764 did he 
register the property in his own name, refurbishing the adjoining 
country house for his own use in 1773. In 1771, Itzig bought a 
dairy farm on the Köpenicker Strasse that was the residence of his 
son Isaac Daniel until the latter’s death. It is this second property, 
titled Meierei Bartholdy an der Köpenicker Strasse, that is depict- 
ed on the saucer accompanying the portrait cup of its owner. 

An earlier Meissen cup and saucer with a Jewish subject is in the 
London Jewish Museum (JM 692A). The subject is Ephraim Levy’ 
daughter Simhah, and the work is dated 1760. VBM 


1. Juden in Kreuzberg: Fundstücke ... Fragmente ... Erinnerungern ..., exh. cat. 
(Berlin, Berliner Geschichtswerkstatt, 1991), pp. 131-32. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Juden in Kreuzberg: Fundstücke ... Fragmente ... Erinnerungen ..., 
exh. cat. (Berlin, Berliner Geschichtswerkstatt, 1991), pp. 131-32, Berlin Jewish 
Community, 1994, pp. 27-28. 
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Plates from the Wedding China of Ferdinand James 
Rothschild of Vienna and Evelina Rothschild of London 


Bonn, 1864-65 

Porcelain: glazed; overglaze inscriptions 

Diam: 19 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Howard and Julia Levy, 1992-147-51 
See pl. 62 


The commissioning of china for special occasions was a court custom 
followed by some of the upper classes. Each of these plates bears 
the coat of arms of the guest whose name is inscribed on the back: 
F. Prinz Sulkowski, L. Prinz zu Sayn Wittgenstein, E. Prinz Radzi- 
will, L.W. von Würtzburg, and C. frh. von Moser. Only one plate 
that of von Würtzburg bears an underglaze factory mark of an in- 
cised “H.” 

Ferdinand James (1839-98) was the son of Baron Anselm Salomon 
Rothschild of Vienna, whose name appears below that of his guests 
on the reverse of each plate. Evelina (1839-66) was the daughter of 
Lionel Rothschild of London, M.P. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “Judaica Acquisitions 1992-93,” The Jewish Museum 1992-94 
(New York, 1995), p. 31. 
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Netzah Israel 

Jupan Löw BEN Bezatet (ca. 1525-1609) 

Prague, 1599 

Printed 

30.5 x 19.2 cm; 63 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, NA* 


Judah Löw ben Bezalel (the Maharal) is considered the foremost 
Jewish figure in Bohemian society of the sixteenth century. 
Renowned for his wide and diverse learning in Jewish and secular 
sciences, the Maharal came into contact with the important con- 
temporary astronomer Tycho Brahe, who apparently introduced 
him to Emperor Rudolf II in 1592. 

A revered scholar, the Maharal established a yeshiva in Prague that 
pursued his innovative pedagogical approach, which rejected dialec- 
tical argument in the study of the Talmud. A profound thinker, the 
Maharal’s philosophical works, including Netzah Israel (The Eternal 
Israel), focused on the meaning of exile and redemption, the nature 
of the Jewish people and its relationship to God, and the role of 
‘Torah. This was one of many works that covered a broad range of 


themes. RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY D.B. Ruderman, Jewish Thought and Scientific Discovery in Early 
Modern Europe (New Haven and London, 1995), pp. 63-67, 76-92. 
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Portrait of Rudolf II 

AEGIDIUS SADELER (1570-1629) after a drawing by 
Hans van Aachen (1551/52-1615) 

Prague, 1603 

Engraving 

33.8x 25.3 cm 


New York, Collection of Leo Steinberg 
See pl. 67 


The oval portrait of the emperor and the surrounding allegorical 
figures are organized by the architectural setting, an exedra on a 
high base. The use of this type of structure to compose figural com- 
positions has a long history, traceable to the late Classical period. 
Rudolf's bust dominates by its size, its centrality, and the relative 
darkness of the image in contrast to the figures and building ele- 
ments around it. The oval frame announces some of the emperor's 
titles: RUDOLPHINUS II. ROMANORUM IMPERATOR AUGUSTUS: 
REX HUNGARIAE BOHE: ETC. At the left is Athena as a warrior, 
and at the right is a figure personifying agriculture and abundance. 
Below are fettered prisoners with a battle relief between them; the 
one at the extreme right is a Turkish soldier. Along the bottom is 
an invocation for the emperor's well-being: AUGUSTISSIMO, IN- 
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VICTISSIMO, SAPIENTISS, ET FELICISS ROM: IMPERATORI, 
RUDOLPHO II DNO / SUO CLEMENTISSIMO, GRATULATIONIS, 
FIDEL ET SUBIECTIONIS SUPECIMEN HUMILLIME DICAT, / 
CONSECRAT, PERPETUUS CLIENS A.GIDIUS SADELER. ANNO. 
M DCL VBM 


BistiocrapHy FW.H. Hollstein, German Engravings, Etchings, and Woodcuts, 
vol. 1 (Amsterdam, 1954), no. 3.68. 
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Expulsion of the Jews from Vienna 


1670 

Engraving 

34.8 x 29.9 cm 

Coburg, Kunstsammlungen der Veste Coburg, XIII, 444, 108 Kp. B 119 c 
See pl. 8 


An ardent Jesuit who struggled to impose religious uniformity during 
his monarchy, Leopold I went to great lengths to limit Protestant 
influence, at the same time pressuring Protestants to convert to 
Catholicism. His policy of religious persecution was also applied to 
the Jewish community of Vienna and Lower Austria. Encouraged 
by burghers, nobles, and his Spanish wife, who blamed her miscar- 
riage on the Jews, Leopold proceeded to expel all Jews from these 
areas during the years 1669-71. Some three to four thousand Jews 
had been living in Vienna at the time, forming one of the four 
largest Jewish communities in central Europe. 

The engraving shows Jews of all ages leaving Vienna by foot follow- 
ing their expulsion in 1670. The appended text contains malicious 
satirical verses on the negative implications of the expulsion on the 
city’s economy. Jews found refuge in various Brandenburgian lands, 
as well as in areas of western Hungary. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY G. Liebe, Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 
1903), p. 80; Siehe der Stein schreit aus der Mauer, 1988, cat. no. 6/8 (there the 
older literature). 
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View of the Michaelskirche 


Ladomin 

Hamburg, ca. 1680 

Engraving 

10.5 x 9.7 cm 

Hamburg, Staatsarchiv, Plankammer 


The building of the Michaelskirche in Hamburg during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century was extensively supported by Diego 
and Manuel Teixeira (see cat. no. 33). In order to guarantee their 
stay in Hamburg and ensure the protection of the city’s Sephardim, 
the Teixeiras contributed some ten thousand taler to pay for copper 
for the new church’s roof. This was not an extraordinary act on the 
part of Court Jews. Mordecai Maisels, a prototype of the later Court 
Jews, had contributed a significant sum for the building of St. 
Salvátora Church in Prague in the late sixteenth century. RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY P.F. Kromminga, “Ansicht Michaelskirche,” in Vierhundert 
Jahre Juden in Hamburg, 1991, cat. no. 74. 
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180 
Zemah David 


Davip Gans (1541-1613) 

Frankfurt, 1692 

Printed 

19.5 x 14.5 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, DS 
114, G3, 1692 ens 


First published in 1592 in Prague, Zemah David (Offspring of David) 
was written by David Gans, who before going to Prague had studied 
in Germany and Poland. Gans’s interest in science brought him into 
contact with two prominent scientists of his day, Johannes Kepler 
and ‘Tycho Brahe, who were associated with the court of Rudolf II. 
Zemah David presents a chronicle of Jewish life from Adam to the 
author’s day, offering a list of rabbinical figures and dates of their 
published works. A second section lists events in world history chro- 
nologically, adding the Christian dates to the Hebrew calendar for 
events that took place after the birth of Jesus. The work is consider- 
ed one of the landmarks in Jewish historiography in the sixteenth 
century. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY The Precious Legacy, 1983, p. 152. 
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Amsterdam Haggadah 

Printer: MICHAEL GOTTSCHALK 

Amsterdam, 1695 

Printed 

34.8 x 23.8 cm; 25 leaves 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, BM 
675, P4, A3, 1695b 

See pl. 22 


The earliest Jewish printer of Hebrew books in Amsterdam was 
Menasseh ben Israel (1604-1657), whose first publication dates from 
1627. Moses Kosman ben Eliah Gomperz, the son of the important 
Court Jew Elijah Gomperz of Cleves, and his successors, Moses 
ben Abraham, Asher Anschel ben Eliezer, and Issachar Beer ben 
Eliezer, were active between 1688 and 1713. Without doubt, the 
most important work from their productive press was the famous 
1695 Haggadah financed by Moses ben Joseph Wesel, which is 
sometimes called the First Amsterdam Haggadah.! 

This Haggadah contains, besides the main text, an abbreviated 
version of the commentary of Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508) and an 
anonymous mystical commentary. The Haggadah was designed to 
be used by both Ashkenazim and Sephardim and includes instructions 
in Yiddish and Ladino, plus an Italian version in Hebrew letters of 
the simanim, the summary of the order of the Seder.? 

The real fame of the Amsterdam Haggadah, however, is based on its 
illustrations, which were created by Abraham bar Jacob, a proselyte 
artist from the Rhineland. Abraham bar Jacob is also known for two 
title pages of Hebrew books printed in Amsterdam? and for two 
manuscripts in the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, an amulet for child- 
birth, and the only known copy of an illustrated broadsheet calendar. 
Although the Haggadah illustrations, all copper engravings, made a 
favorable impression on contemporary buyers and were copied over 
and over again in both printed and manuscript Haggadot of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (see “Manuscripts”, they are 
not original. Most were copied directly from the biblical illustrations 
of the Swiss artist Mattaeus Merian the Elder and were adapted for 
a Jewish audience.* A more original illustration was the Hebrew 
map of the Land of Israel, the second such map known to have been 
printed. EGLS 


1. L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography in the Northern Nether- 
lands 1585-1815: Historical Evaluation and Descriptive Bibliography, vol. 2 (Leiden, 
1987), pp. 382-411. The Second Amsterdam Haggadah was published by 
Solomon Proops in 1712. It is conceivable that Moses Gomperz was also involved 
in the financing of the Haggadah. He emigrated in the late 1690s to Prossnitz, 
Moravia, and may have contributed to the Haggadah’s popularity among Mora- 
vian Jewish scribes. For this opinion, see E. van Voolen, “Nathan ben Simson of 
Meseritz's Prayers for the New Moon,” in A.K. Offenberg et al., eds., Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana (Amsterdam, 1994), p. 68. 

2. The simanim with Judeo-Italian rubrics was taken from a copy of a ca.-1600 
Venetian Haggadah printed by the Amsterdam publisher Uri Fayvish Halevi in 
1662. Its inclusion in the 1695 Haggadah is one indication that the Hebrew 
printers of Amsterdam were successors to those of Venice. 

3. E.G.L. Schrijver, “Mosee, Aaron, David en misschien Esther: Hebreeusw in 
de STCN,” in J. Boa et al., eds., Vingerafdrukken: Mengelwerk van medewerkers bij 
tien jaar: Short-Title Catalogue, Netherlands (The Hague, 1993), pp. 81-89. The 
assumption put forward in this article that one of the figures in the images is 
Queen Esther should be corrected. The figure is King Solomon. 
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4, R. Wischnitzer-Bernstein, “Von der Holbeinbibel zur Amsterdamer Hag- 
gadah,” Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 75 (1931), pp. 
269-86, 465-67. 


BimLIo0GRAPHY Y.H. Yerushalmi, Haggadah and History (Philadelphia, 1975) 
(there the older literature); L. Fuks and R.G. Fuks-Mansfeld, Hebrew Typography 
in the Northern Netherlands 1585-1815: Historical Evaluation and Descriptive Bibli- 
ography, vol. 2 (Leiden, 1987), pp. 382-411. 
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Prayer Book of Moses for the Whole Year 

Sponsored by Moses Dessau 

Dessau, 1696 

Printed 

18.5 x 14.5 cm; 80 leaves 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, BM 
675, F 45, A3 1709 


Moses Benjamin Wulff (also known as Moses Dessau [ca. 1661- 
1729]), a descendant of the renowned Rabbi Moses Isserles of 
Cracow, was a significant Court Jew whose career lasted for decades. 
Wulff served different rulers in various capacities ranging from 
purveyor to administrator of estates, from political diplomat to 
personal confidant. Though his life was fraught with difficulties and 
controversies, Wulff was able to maintain a long-standing relation- 
ship with the court in Anhalt-Dessau, where he created, among 
other things, an advanced postal system and a revamped monetary 
system and equipped the troops. Wulff's relationship with Johann 
Georg II (and his widow, Henriette Katharina von Oranien) and, 
later, with Prince Leopold enabled him to further his interest in 
Jewish learning. Wulff’s generosity to students and scholars was 
boundless. In this spirit, he established both a klaus and a printing 
press (1694), which transformed Dessau into a center of learning. ! 
Within less than ten years, the press published over thirty books, 
of which this prayer book was one of the first. Duchess Henriette’ 
name appears on the frontispiece as the ruler who authorized the 
publication. 

According to the text on page 174b, the publisher’s nine-year-old 
daughter apparently helped in the typesetting. This edition has the 
owner' signature: “Zev Wulff from Karlsruhe.” RIC 


1. Die Hoffinanz, 1953, vol. 2, pp. 256-71; A. Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A 
Biographical Study (London, 1973), p. 7. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY “Hebrew Printing,” 1988, p. 372. 
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Kurfürstlich Brandenburgische Militär- und 
Hoftrachten 


PETER SCHENK (1660-1718/19) 

Amsterdam, 1696-1702 

Engraving 

27x16cm 

Berlin, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Kunstbibliothek, 1660-1718/19 


This book of military costumes consists of twenty plates of individual 
soldiers accompanied by each subject’s titles of office in Latin, fol- 
lowed by a verse describing his customary activities. Each is signed: 
Pet. Schenk exc: Amstelog: cum Privil:. Schenk was an engraver who 
created over six hundred works in his lifetime. He regularly visited 
the Leipzig Fair and made the rounds of German courts, where he 
produced portraits. He was eventually appointed court engraver to 
Augustus the Strong (see cat. no. 184). For this work, Schenk was 
publisher, draughtsman, and engraver. VBM 


Bistiocrapuy E. Berckenhagen and G. Wagner, Der bunte Rock in Preussen, 
exh. cat. (Berlin, Kunstbibliothek und Museum für Architektur, Modebild und 
Grafik-Design, 1981), cat. nos. 20-24 (there the older literature). 
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Augustus Crowned King of Poland, 1697 


Cracow, 1697 

Engraving 

40.6 x 34 cm 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Núrnberg HB 29958, 
Kapsel 1255 


On the death of John IH Sobieski in 1696, Friedrich Augustus the 
Strong, elector of Saxony, having converted to Catholicism, was 
chosen by the Polish Diet to be king of Poland. His election was 
engineered by several figures, among them the Court Jew Behrend 
Lehmann, who provided a considerable sum of money to help con- 
vince Polish nobles of the virtue of Augustus’ candidacy. As king of 
Poland (1697-1733), Augustus continued to rely on Lehmann for 
diplomatic and financial support, as was necessitated by the excess 
and self-gratification characteristic of his reign. 

This broadside shows events in Augustus” career in the year 1697: 
his coronation in September, his processional arrival in Cracow, 
and a medal with a bust portrayal. The text below describes the 
procession and the ten days of festivities that accompanied the 
coronation. RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY P. Saville, Le Juif de cour: Histoire du résident royal Berend 
Lehman (1661-1730) (Paris, 1970), pp. 39ff. 
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Babylonian Talmud, with the Tractate Rosh ha-Shanah 


Printer: MICHAEL GOTTSCHALK 

Engraver: MARTIN BERNIGEROTH (1670-1733) 

Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, 1697-99 

Printed 

35.7 x 24.7 cm 

Cincinnati, Klau Library, Hebrew Union College — Jewis Institute of Religion, 
R.B.R., f., BM 499, 1696 

See pl. 92 and cat. no. 185 


The first complete edition of the Talmud printed in Germany was 
sponsored by Behrend Lehmann, Polish Resident at the court of 
Brandenburg and Court Jew in Saxony, who had extensive diplo- 
matic and financial connections. Noting the deterioration of Jewish 
learning following the Thirty Years’ War, Lehmann procured the 
assistance of Johann Christoph Beckmann, professor at the univer- 
sity of Frankfurt-an-der-Oder, in preparing an application to publish 
the Talmud. The application included a detailed argument based on 
the nature of the Talmud — its relationship to the Bible, language, 
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and moral and legal teachings and the source of its misinterpretations 
by Christians. In an age when the Talmud was still studied by Chris- 
tian scholars and yet was the focus of condemnation, such an apolo- 
gia was necessary.! The privilege granted by Friedrich III of Bran- 
denburg and by Emperor Leopold I appears on the title page: Cum 
Privilegio Sacr. Caesar. Maj. & Serenissimi; ELECTORIS BRANDEN- 
BURGICI. 

Lehmann spared no expense for this publication. He brought several 
rabbinic scholars and their families to Frankfurt and maintained 
them as they prepared the text. The Basel edition of 1578-81 was 
chosen as the basis; however, as it had been produced under censor- 
ship, the edition was missing sensitive passages relating to Chris- 
tians, including the entire tractate on idolatry, Avodah Zarah. These 
sections were incorporated into the new edition, lending it pride of 
place among published versions of the Talmud. 

Lehmann contracted the services of Michael Gottschalk, a Christian 
publisher and owner of a Hebrew press. Seemingly dissatisfied with 
the proposed paper and fonts, Lehmann imported better materials, 
a fact cited on the title page.? The printing of the entire edition 
took three years. During his visit to Frankfurt in 1698, the Swedish 
traveler Olof Celsius noted Lehmann’ presence at the press and 
also the work of a young Jewish woman, who was engaged in proof- 
reading and who had reached folio 20 of the tractate Baba Kama. 
The entire production cost Lehmann an estimated fifty thousand 
talers.? 

Upon its completion, Lehmann contributed more than half of the 
edition gratis to houses of study and scholars. He was widely lauded 
for having prevented the deterioration of Torah study by rabbinic 
scholars, including David Oppenheim, then head of the rabbinical 
court in Nikolsburg (see cat. no. 228). Oppenheim’ effusive words 
emphasized the sparse number of volumes previously available and 
Lehmann’ yeoman’s efforts in contrast to previous failures to pub- 
lish the ‘Talmud, and included a prohibition to republish the ‘Talmud 
for twenty years without Lehmann’s permission.° 

Many volumes include an engraved, pictorial frontispiece signed by 
Martin Bernigeroth, engraver to the prince-elector of Saxony, pre- 
ceding the title page that bears the imperial privilege. Four figures 
are set before architectural forms reminiscent of a stage set. 
Full-length figures of Moses and Aaron stand on the upper level 
separated by a cartouche with a Hebrew inscription. David and 
Solomon sit as mirror images below, flanking a column shaft bear- 
ing a scene of the infant Moses floating on the Nile which includes 
a scroll inscribed: Cum Deo et Dei. Surmounting the whole compo- 
sition is a rampant bear standing in a basin and resting its front paws 
on a ewer, the coat-of-arms of Behrend Lehmann, whose Hebrew 
name, Issachar Behrmann Segal, indicates his Levite status. Above 
the bear is a Hebrew inscription. The publication of Lehmann’s in- 
signia above the biblical figures suggests a degree of hubris on his 
part and also indicates that the composition was created specifically 
for the Talmud edition. 

Bernigeroth created the basic design, minus the inscriptions. His 
Christian orientation is indicated by several details: the rays emanat- 
ing from Moses’ head; the Roman numerals of the decalogue, which, 
however, read from right to left; the emphasis on Aaron’s flowering 
rod; and the Latin inscription above Moses on the Nile. 
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Bernigeroth’s figures are realized in softly modulated chiaroscuro 
with details of hair, features, and textures achieved through delicate 
strokes. The Hebrew inscriptions were block-printed over the en- 
graving, with many of the letters gone over in pen and ink. 

A second version of Bernigeroth’s frontispiece appears in some 
editions of the Talmud. It was prepared by another artist, who re- 
engraved the original plate. Consequently, the second version is 
much darker, with harsher transitions between dark and light. The 
treatment of all forms is less subtle, and many textural details have 
been simplified. The Roman numerals were removed, presumably 
because these were offensive to some owners, as was Bernigeroth’s 


signature. RIC and VBM 


1. See, for example, J.C. Wagenseil, Tela ignea satanae sive arcani & horribiles 
judaeorum adversus Christum Deum & christianum religionem libri, 2 vols. (Leiden, 
1681). 

2. P. Saville, Le Juif de cour: Histoire du résident royal Berend Lehman 
(1661-1730) (Paris, 1970), betw. pp. 94 and 95. 

3. Reprinted in H.J. Schoeps, Philosemitismus im Barock (Tübingen, 1952), pp. 
1888-89. The young woman may have been Lehmann’ sister, who was known 
to have been knowledgeable in Hebrew sources (see M.R. Lehmann, “Behrend 
Lehmann: The King of the Court Jews,” in L. Jung, ed., Sages and Saints, vol. 10 
(Hoboken, 1987), p. 205). 

4. M. Freudenthal gave a higher estimate (“Zum Jubiläum des ersten Talmud- 
drucks in Deutschland,” Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Fuden- 
tums 42 [1898], p. 84). 

5. Asthe edition sold rapidly, new editions were published within the twenty 
years stipulated in Rabbi Oppenheim’ ban. This became a source of constant 
friction between Lehmann and Gottschalk as the former preferred to work with 
other publishers. See ibid., pp. 13443, 180-5, 229-36, 278-85. The title page of 
the 1714 Amsterdam edition included profuse praise for Lehmann (see Lehmann 
[note 3], p. 205). 

6. The second version of the frontispiece is published in A. Karp, From the 
Ends of the Earth: Judaic Treasures of the Library of Congress (Washington, D.C., 
1991), p. 48. ` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY M. Freudenthal, “Zum Jubiläum des ersten Talmuddrucks in 
Deutschland,” Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 42 
(1898), pp. 80-89, 134-43, 180-5, 229-36, 278-85; H.J. Schoeps, Philosemitismus 
im Barock (Tübingen, 1952), pp. 187-89; P. Saville, Le Juif de cour: Histoire du 
résident royal Berend Lehman (1661-1730) (Paris, 1970), pp. 55-60; M.R. 
Lehmann, “Behrend Lehmann: The King of the Court Jews,” in Leo Jung, ed., 
Sages and Saints, vol. 10 (Hoboken, 1987), pp. 197-217; “Hebrew Printing,” 
1988, pp. 374-75; A. Karp, From the Ends of the Earth: Judaic Treasures of the Li- 
brary of Congress (Washington, 1991), pp. 4749. 1 
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Wien (Vienna) 


Vienna, seventeenth century 

Etching 

2R E OCIO 

New York, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, 
Print Collection, The Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, Prints and 
Photographs, MEOG 


In the beginning of 1683, Kara Mustapha led an army of more than 
a hundred thousand Turks to invade Vienna and increase Ottoman 
power in the west. The siege challenged Leopold T's reign and re- 
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inforced his need for support against increasing enemies. Poles, 
Bavarians, Saxons, Swabians, and others joined the Habsburg force. 
Samuel Oppenheimer, who had been imprisoned, was released in 
1683 in order to provide supplies for the coalition army. After the 
Ottoman challenge was turned back in September and Vienna freed, 
Oppenheimer was rewarded for his efforts and reinstalled as a major 
supplier of provisions for the Habsburg court. 

This unsigned engraving highlights eight of Vienna’s major sites 
and provides an overview of the city, where the decisive battle of 
Kahlenberg was fought. The Turkish camp is depicted in the fore- 
ground. RIC 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Endecktes Judenthum 


JOHANN ANDREAS EISENMENGER (1654-1704) 

Frankfurt, 1700 

Printed; cover: parchment 

20.5 x 17.4 cm; 1,109 pp. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, NA*, 
1764: 8 


A professor of Oriental languages at Heidelberg, Eisenmenger was 
one of a growing number of Christian scholars who turned to the 
study of Jewish sources in the seventeenth century. He sought to 
uncover the hidden code behind the extensive negative portrayals 
of Christ and Christianity in Jewish writings, to illuminate false 
Jewish notions of their “chosenness” and the messiah, and to warn 
Christians of Jewish penetration into society. Eisenmenger hoped 
that this immense volume, a veritable anti-Jewish encyclopedia, 
would eventually convince Jews of their errors and influence them 
to convert to Christianity. For this reason, he wrote his work in 
German and not in Latin. Though his presentation is skewed and 
lacks contextual understanding, Eisenmenger’s work was the prod- 
uct of an educated scholar, proficient in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic and skilled in the reading of midrashic and talmudic texts. 
Entdecktes Judentbum was published in 1700, but through the inter- 
vention of Samuel Oppenheimer and Samson Wertheimer, its distri- 
bution was postponed for over a decade by Leopold I. Eisenmenger 
appealed the original decision, initiating a trial with his detractors 
that continued long after his death. Eventually, Friedrich I gave 
permission to Eisenmenger’s heirs to reprint the book in Berlin, 
though the frontispiece carries Königsberg as the place of publica- 
tion, a city outside the emperor's realm. Republished several times 
in the eighteenth century in German and English, the work became 
a major source book for anti-Jewish claims, especially against the 
Talmud, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. RIC 
BiBLIOGRAPHY J. Katz, From Prejudice to Destruction: Anti-Semitism, 1700-1933 


(Cambridge, Mass., 1980), chap. 2; RE. Manuel, The Broken Staff: Judaism 
through Christian Eyes (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1992), pp. 151-54. 
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Talmud Sponsored by Samson Wertheimer 


Printer: JOSEPH BEN AKIVAH BER 

Amsterdam, 1701 

Printed on blue paper; original binding: leather: gold-tooled 

42 x 28.5 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Hba* 


In 1697-99, when the historic Frankfurt-an-der Oder Talmud was 
published (see cat. no. 185), Rabbi David Oppenheim forbade further 
publication of the Talmud, not even a single tractate, during the next 
twenty years without Behrend Lehmann’s permission. The title page 
of this deluxe edition on blue paper specifically states that only five 
hundred copies were printed to avoid the terms of the ban. Although 
blue paper had been used in publishing since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century,! it became popular among German Jews only 
later and was the mark of a deluxe edition not meant for wide distri- 
bution. According to the tooled inscription on the cover, this copy 
belonged to Wertheimer himself. 

When Wertheimer embarked on the publication of a less expensive 
edition in Frankfurt in 1721-22 in partnership with his son-in-law 
Rabbi Moses Kann,? it was already after the twenty-year ban and 
indeed followed the publication of an Amsterdam edition of 1714-17. 
(Wertheimer and Kann’s edition was considered to have been an 
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improvement over an earlier Frankfurt edition as it contained added 
glosses and commentary.) As Wertheimer demonstrated a strong 
commitment to Jewish learning in his lifetime, the publication of 


the Talmud would have been a crowning achievement. RIC 


|. The first to use blue paper in printing was Aldus Manutius in 1514. 

2. The edition was published by Rabbi Yehuda Arye Löb from Cracow. See 
The Court Jew, 1950, p. 225. 

BıpLıogrAruy D., Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der Oberhoffactor und Lan- 
desrabbiner, (1658-1724) und seine Kinder (Vienna, 1888), pp. 61-62. 
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Portrait of Samuel Oppenheimer 


Jouann ANDREAS Prerret (1674-1748) and 
CHRISTIAN ENGELBRECHT (1672-1735) 
enna, 1703/4 
Engraving 
52 x 36cm 
Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Niirnberg, Graphische Sammlung 
MP 17466, Gift of the P.W. Merkelisches Familien-Stift, MP 17466 
See pl. 66 


Shortly after Leopold I expelled the Jews from Vienna in 1670, 
Oppenheimer was summoned by the emperor to assist in financing 
military campaigns and provisioning the army. In 1677, Oppen- 
heimer was awarded the title of imperial military factor and aided 
the emperor in his war against France. Though intrigue and conflict 
permeated his activity at court, Oppenheimer played an instrumental 
role during the Turkish invasion of Vienna (1683). Constant crises 
at court restricted his activities and privileges and endangered his 
entire operation, but he persisted. During the Nine Years’ War 
(1689-98), he simultaneously organized the supplies of both Aus- 
trian armies, those in Germany fighting the French, and the forces 
in Hungary. He was granted the titles of Oberhoffaktor (1699) and 
Oberkriegsfaktor (1701). An indispensable creditor of the Austrian 
crown, Oppenheimer advanced government officials huge sums of 
money. His bankruptcy in 1703, in part caused by unpaid loans, re- 
sulted in a serious financial crisis for the Habsburg authorities. In 
his will, Oppenheimer admonished his sons to serve the emperor 
faithfully, honestly, and sincerely. 

One of the earliest portraits of a Court Jew extant, this engraving was 
created posthumously. Its inscription indicates that Oppenheimer’s 
business associate Samuel Bürgl commissioned it based either on a 
drawing from life or on a lost painting. Dressed in typical yet ele- 
gant Ashkenazi rabbinic dress of the time, Oppenheimer is seen at 
his desk, having completed a letter to Bürgl. The text of the letter 
reads: An meinen bestell/ten Samiiel Bürgl / Fiiden / in / Offen. Bürgl, 
one of Oppenheimer’s chief factors in Hungary, likewise had a net- 
work of subcontractors and served several Court Jews. 

The inscription in the oval frame reads: Samuel Oppenheimber der 
Rom(isch): Kays (erlicher): Mayeste. Ober Kriegs Factor und Hof Jud. 
Dividing it is Oppenheimer's personal seal with his initials separated 
by a crab, the symbol of Cancer, his zodiac sign. Below the portrait 
are various objects, including financial papers, rifles and guns, a 
pouch bearing the Habsburg double eagle, a hat, a coat, a military 
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shield, a helmet, gunpowder, sacks of money — one with the figure 
1000 r. [Reichstalers] — a rider’s stirrup, a horse’s blanket with the 
imperial insignia, and a barrel for gunpowder with the inscription 
No. 3 neto 10 Cent ... These objects indicate the range of Oppen- 
heimer’s activities for the royal authorities. Two inscriptions appear 
amid these symbols: Aüß schuldigem Respect gegen seinem Herrn hatt / 
dessen Contrafait in Kupfer stechen lassen Samiiel Bürgi füd in Offen and 
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(I rose to act in his honor. Go and see the portrait of the 
distinguished and famous shtadlan [intercessor], parnas 
[warden] and leader, the great rabbi Samuel Oppenheimer, 
may his memory be blessed. Executed by his servant, the 
humble Samuel, the son of my master and father Juda 
Bürgl, may God the redeemer watch over him, from the 
holy community of Frankfurt a.M., currently in the for- 
tified city Ofen [Buda], Hungary, 5464 [=1703-4)). 


The artists signed in the bottom left corner: 7. A. Pfeffel et C. En- 
gelbrecht sculps. Viena. 

Many versions of this portrait are known and have been published. 
Copies were made during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that often eliminated the objects at the bottom and those on the 
table.? In 1849, descendants of Oppenheimer were given a dedica- 
tory lithograph by Josef Kriehuber (1801-1876) that focused on the 
figure alone. Signed by Mayor Ignatz von Hofmannsthal of Vienna, 
the gift expressed several sentiments. It recognized the pride of 
Jewish familial ancestry, illustrated Jews’ acculturation into Viennese 
society, and emphasized Jewish loyalty to the city of Vienna and 
the Austrian state? RIC 


1. For another work by Pfeffel in this volume, seeicat. no. 198. 

2. Four of these appear in M. Grunwald, “Mattersdorf,” Jahrbuch für jüdische 
Volkskunde 2 (1924-25) (Berlin and Vienna, 1925), betw. pp. 560 and 561. 

3. Examples of this lithograph are found in the Bildarchiv des Österreichische 
Nationalbibliothek and in the Historisches Museum der Stadt Wien, Vienna. It 
was dedicated to den verebrlichen israelitischen Bewohnern Wien’s, insbesondere den 
hochgeachten Familien: Oppenheim, Wertheim, v. Wertheimstein und Homberg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis: Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutsch-Osterreich (Vienna and Leipzig, 
1913), passim, p. 311; idem, “Mattersdorf,” Jahrbuch für jüdische Volkskunde 2 
(1924-25), betw. pp. 560 and 561. 
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Sapientia Politica Symbolica, Hoc Est, Virtutes et Sym- 
bola Caesarum Austria Corum Emblematis, Thesibús, 
Philosophicis, E Politicis Explicata, et Immortalibus 
Joseph I Augustissimi Romanorum Imperatoris 


Printer: Joannis JosepH Mayr; binder: GEORG CHRISTOPH Story, Augsburg 
Printed; gilt edges; cover: paper: gold-tooled 

Salzburg, 1707 

39.7 x 27.2 cm; 82 leaves 

New York, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Foundations, 
Spencer Collection, 82-18 

See pl. 7 


This account of the virtues and deeds of the Habsburg emperors 
begins with Josef I and ends with the earliest, Rudolf I. Nearly every 
section begins with an allegorical composition based on a particular 
emperor’s reign in which his bust portrait is held aloft by other fig- 
ures framed by an oval that dominates the mezzotint. Densely en- 
graved scrollwork, allegorical figures, and appropriate legends fill 
the remainder of the plate, providing a dark contrast to the rays of 
light which illuminate the portrait within the oval. These pages con- 
trast with the relative whiteness of the text pages that follow. 

The two exceptions to this compositional scheme are the first and 
last illustrations. Perhaps lacking a suitable model, the engraver did 
not include a portrait of Rudolf, but restricted the plate to allegorical 
motifs. Josef I is presented in a full-page etched portrait resplendent 
in his ceremonial regalia, standing beneath a sun inscribed with the 
tetragrammaton in Hebrew. Two cherubim hold aloft the emperor’s 
coats of arms; the Reichsadler flies between them. 

Georg Christoph Stoy’s binding is an unusual one made of heavy 
white paper decorated with ornamental grapevines. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Mahzor Sponsored by Samson Wertheimer 


Sulzbach, 1709 

Printed on parchment 

16x9 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, BM 
675, F45, A3 1709 


Wertheimer, who is reported to have had an extensive private collec- 
tion of books valued at thirteen thousand florins, was, like other 
Court Jews of his age, a benefactor of Jewish learning who subvented 
the publication of several basic texts, some of them in elegant limited 
editions. This sabzor, a prayer book for the holy days printed on 
parchment, is a case in point. It was published in Sulzbach, Bavaria, 
where a Hebrew and Yiddish press had been established in 1684 
under the auspices of Prince Christian August. Wertheimer’s choice 
of parchment for this mahzor may have been related to his own 
bibliophilic interest or to the fashion among Court Jews to com- 
mission elegantly produced texts on parchment or blue paper (see 
cat. no. 188).! RIC 
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1. According to M. Schmelzer, “Hebrew Printing,” 1988, p. 382, the production 
of such special editions may have been related to the poor quality of contempo- 


raneous mass publications. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY A. Marx, Studies in Jewish History and Booklore (New York, 
1944), pp. 217-18; “Hebrew Printing,” 1988, pp. 369-83. 
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Coronation of Karl VI in Frankfurt, 1711 
Artist: P. Decker (1685-1742) 


Etchers: Jeremias WoLFF and GEORG HEINRICH SCHIFFLEN (1666-1745) 
Augsburg, 1711 

Etching 

Sys oe ES CH) 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Niirnberg, StN 11873 

Due to his involvement in the War of the Spanish Succession, Karl VI 
was crowned emperor of the Holy Roman Empire on 22 December 
1711 in the Sankt Bartholomaei Stiftskirche in Frankfurt, eight 
months after the death of his brother, Josef I. As befit the age, the 
coronation was staged with much pageantry and excess, and various 
broadsides were produced to depict and document the occasion 
(see cat. no. 193). 

In this work, Karl is depicted kneeling in the center of the chapel 
as he is crowned by a member of the clergy. The text at the bottom 
records his arrival in Frankfurt several days before the coronation, 
the impressive arrangements and order in the church, and the ma- 
jestic procession of dignitaries, clergy, and nobility numbering more 
than a thousand people. 

The artists’ inscriptions appear at the bottom: P Decker archit. invent. 
et del. Cum Privileg. Sac. Caes. Majest. Jeremias Wolff excud. aug. vind. 
Georg Heinrich Schifflen Sculpsit. | RIC and VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Coronation of Karl VI in Frankfurt, 1711 
Frankfurt, 1712 (?) 

Etching 

30.8 x 39.1 cm 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nürnberg, HB 3432 


This engraving offers a view of the interior of the thirteenth-century 
Sankt Bartholomaei Stiftskirche in Frankfurt during the coronation 
of Karl VI as emperor. The inscription at top reads: Abbildung de 
Prachtigen Kronung Ihro Romischen Kayserlichen Mayestat CAROLI. VI. 
IN / St. Bartholomaei Stiffts Kirchen zu Franckfurt am Mayn den 22. 
December ANNO 1711. Among those present were more than four 
hundred princes and counts from all over the Holy Roman Empire, as 
well as Samson Wertheimer and his son Wolf. It was on this occasion 
that Karl bestowed gold chains and imperial medals on both Wert- 
heimers in recognition of their service to the empire.! RIC and VBM 
1. D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer der OberhoFactor und Landesrabbiner 
(1658-1724) und seine Kinder (Vienna, 1888), p. 38. 
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Talmud Sponsored by Leffmann Behrens 


Printer: MICHAEL GOTTSCHALK 

Amsterdam, 1715 

Printed 

34.5 x21.7cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, *Hb 


Gottschalk, who published the Frankfurt-an-der-Oder ‘Talmud of 
1697-99 for Behrend Lehmann (see cat no. 185), printed this new 
edition in Amsterdam (1714-17) based on the Basel edition of 
1578-81. Lehmann agreed to the need for a new edition, consenting 
to waive the twenty-year ban on publication. He was cited for his 
benevolence and assistance in each of the twelve volumes. Leffmann 
Behrens, who supported scholars and Hebrew publications, was in- 
strumental in the support for this edition. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY R.N.N. Rabinowicz, Ma'amar al Hadpasat ha-Talmud, ed. A.M. 
Haberman (Jerusalem, 1951/52), pp. 101-8 (in Hebrew). 


lomari Stiftes Kirchen 54 Franciftrt am Warm den 22. Decemeber « 
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Map of Prague: Praga Caput Regni Bohemiae 


Artist: Jan Joseph DIETZLER (d. 1744), engraver: ANTON BIRCKHART 


(1677-1748) 

Prague, 1720-40 

Engraving 

2322 Ale lem 

Prague, Muzeum Hlavniho Mésta Prahy, 1919 


This overview of Prague shows the city’s major residences and 
palaces, all listed in the legend at the foot of the map. Contemporary 
Jesuit influence on the city is alluded to in the figure of Jesus hover- 
ing in the clouds and holding a cross as an angel appears to crown 
him. This vision interrupts the caption: Praga Caput Regni Bohemiae. 
The city’s insignia supported by three putti appears at the bottom 
of the map. To the left, an eagle holds a banner demarcating the 
Moldau River and the old and new cities. Dietzler appears to have 
modeled this map on a panoramic map by Folpertus van Ouden- 
Allen of 1680-85.! He also created landscapes of Prague and its 
surroundings, some in collaboration with Birckhart.2 RIC and VBM 


l. Z. Wirth, Praha v Obraze Pěti Století (Prague, 1934), p. VIII; figs. 35, 36. 
2. Ibid., figs. 41-43. 
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Das Rath-Haus und Grosse Marck in Leipzig 


GABRIEL BODENER (1673—1766) 

Augsburg, ca. 1690 

Engraving 

20.8x 33.9 cm 

Leipzig, Stadtgeschichtliches Museum Leipzig, Stadtans.-S1g.635 


Leipzig’s markets and the city’s innovative architecture attracted 
the attention of artists throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Their depictions often followed a similar pattern, showing 
individuals in diverse activities in the central space, surrounded by 
buildings.! This print shows the Leipzig town hall, renovated in 
1672, at the right, and commercial and public buildings surrounding 
the main market, locus for many activities of the annual Leipzig 
Fair. A legend at the bottom of the engraving indicates the streets 
and important buildings. RIC and VBM 


1. For similar engravings and paintings, see K. Metscher and W. Fellman, Lipsia 
und Merkur: Leipzig und seine Messen (Leipzig, 1990), passim; W. Schneider, Leipzig: 
Dokumente und Bilder zur Kulturgeschichte (Leipzig and Weimar, 1990), passim. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Speculation at the Amsterdam Stock Exchange 
Amsterdam, 1720 

Engraving 

37x29 cm 

Rotterdam, Historisch Museum Rotterdam, Stichtung Atlas Van Stolk, 
Van Stolk 3459 

See pl. 28 


In this satirical print portraying affairs that transpired at the Amster- 
dam stock exchange, well-dressed men move about in great disarray, 
exclaiming and holding papers that fly away, while several women 
look on. Satirical depictions of the working of exchanges, which 
became permanent fixtures in various commercial centers during 
the eighteenth century, were contrasted with the grandeur of their 
architectural settings. In the center of this print, two harassed figures 
hold a banner that extends from the top of the building to the ground 
floor, inscribed with a Lyst van de / Wind Negotie (list of wind nego- 
tiations), twenty-seven forms of financial transaction. Number 25 
on the list refers to an old Jew. Two figures at the bottom right ap- 
pear to be Jews. RIC 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Vera et Accurata Delineatio Omnium Templorum et 
Coenobiorum quae tam in Caesare Urbe ac sede 
Vienna Austria 


Artist: SALOMON KLEINER (1713-61); engravers: JoHANN ANDREAS PFEFFEL 
(1674-1748), J.G. THELOT, J.A. Corviners, G.D. Herman, and C. REMBSHART 
(1678-1735) 

Vienna, 1724-27 

Printed, engraved 

33.8x 51.5 cm (one page); 35 fols. 

New York, The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, 
Print Collection, The Miriam and Ira D. Wallach Division of Art, Prints and 
Photographs, NYPL MEM+, K 64, Parts 1, 3, 4 


Salomon Kleiner was an architect and engineer whose detailed draw- 
ings of Vienna were transformed into engravings by Johann Pfeffel 
and others and published in four parts between 1724 and 1727. 
Kleiner described the principal churches, palaces, gardens, and other 
notable structures of Vienna so carefully that after World War II his 
drawings could be used to reconstruct the city.! To enliven these 
architectural views, he peopled the foregrounds, and sometimes the 
middle grounds, with small figures engaged in varied activities. 
Among the people of Vienna are Jews, recognizable by their dress, 
beards, and actions such as advertising moneychanging (pl. 24). They 
appear in the palace and street scenes, and even in the margins of 
plates depicting church processions (pl. 30). 


‘Twenty-five years after Kleiner completed this work, there were 
452 Jews resident in Vienna out of a total population of 175,403. 
Some of the Jews he depicted in the streets appear in the dress of 
eastern Europeans and must have been temporary visitors. VBM 


1. We would like to thank Dr. Eva Irblich of the Österreichische National- 
bibiliothek, Vienna, for this information. 
2. M. Grunwald, Vienna (Philadelphia, 1936), p. 139. 
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Bankers and Stock Markets in Venice, Nuremberg, 
Leipzig, Amsterdam, Hamburg 


AUGUSTE CHRISTIAN FLEISCHMANN (active 1687-1736) 
Nuremberg, ca. 1730 

Engraving 

30.1 x 19.8 cm 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Niirnberg, HB 4099 
See pl. 26 


The eighteenth century saw the development of the stock market and 
the growth of modern banking services in several European cities, 
five of which are included in this engraving. Venice, Amsterdam, 
Hamburg, and Nuremberg became extremely important centers in 
this period, and Jews were active at several. Two Jews can be seen 
in the area designated as the Leipziger Kauffmans Böerse, while their 
presence, among Germans, Greeks, and Armenians, is alluded to in 
the caption in the left corner under N. 6: (wo die Juden). The cap- 
tions explicate the engraving mentioning the dates markets were 
founded. The engraving is signed: Fleischmann Sc. Norimbergae. RAC 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Wahre Abbildung ... Iuden Ioseph Süss Oppenheimers 


Engraver: Jacos Gottites THELoT (1708-1760); Artist: Lucas CONRAD 
Prannzetr (b. 1716 in St. Petersburg); Publisher: Romanus HEıD 
Augsburg, 1738 

Engraving: colored 

55.2 x 42.5 cm (framed) 

New York, Moldovan Family Collection 

See pl. 75 


Thelot was one of the popular Augsburg copper engravers who 
capitalized on the hanging of Jud Siiss. This is one of his most im- 
pressive portrayals of Oppenheimer’s demise. The large composition 
with two scenes presents the hanging as a great spectacle seen by 
thousands of people. At the top, Oppenheimer is brought out of 
Stuttgart under the guard of several hundred grenadiers with drawn 
swords, as civilians rush to be part of the audience. The palatial 
houses of Stuttgart’s patricians, among them that of Süss himself, 
provide the backdrop to the multitude in the square. ‘The reversal 
of Oppenheimer’s fortunes is indicated by two pendant portraits 
that float in the sky above the houses. At the right, his glory is gone, 
as is his sense of being a member of the courtier class. He returns 
to being a Jew, bewigged and wearing a hat. A legend at the bottom 
provides a detailed description of the events, pointing out the homes, 
the nature of the infantry, the building of the gallows, etc. 

The focus of the scene at the bottom is on the gallows and the multi- 
tude surrounding them. One observer, possibly the engraver him- 
self, is perched on a hilltop at the left holding a special pair of glasses. 
The artist carefully depicted the way several attendants labored to 
drag Süss up the fifty-two-step ladder to the gallows, as two clergy- 
men (Heller and Hoffmann), who had made a final attempt to con- 
vince Oppenheimer to convert, stand at the base of the ladders 
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looking on. This engraving bears the following title below the 
hanging scene: 


Wahre Abbildung / Der an dem luden loseph Süß Oppenheimers, aus der 
Pfalz gebührthig. Ao1738. den 4. Febr. Vorgenomenen Execu:/tion, wie 
solche Zum Frolocken der gedruckten Unterthanen ausserhalb Stuttgart 
Vollzogen, under an den eisernen Galgen, in ei/nem 6 Schuh hoben eiser- 


nen Kaffich aufgehenckt mordert. / Romanus Heid. excudit. Aug: Vind: 


At the bottom of the engraving are the artists’ signatures: Lucas. 
Conrad. Pfandzelt. Prospectam. ad. Viv. del. / Jacob Gottlieb Thelot. del. 
et sculps:. Pfandzelt, a portraitist and painter of historical themes, may 
have been present at the hanging. Romanus Heid capitalized on 
the event (see cat. no. 201), publishing several works for wide dis- 
tribution. RIC 


BiBLIOGRAPHY G. Liebe, Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 


1903), p. 87; A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography: Supplementary Volume (London, 
1982) no. 1957; Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 259-61, 516; pl. 10 a, b. 
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Wabrhaffte und gröndliche Relation, was sich in den letzten 
Studen ... Juden Joseph Soss Oppenheimer 


Artist: ELtas Baeck (1679-1747); 

Publishers: Romanus HEıD and JosepH JACOB BAUMGARTNER 
Augsburg, 1738 

Engraving and printing on paper 

31.5 x 41.1 cm (open) 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute 

See pl. 77 


This long text offered the curious public an opportunity to receive a 
detailed description of Oppenheimer’s last days and hours, his meet- 
ings in prison with clergy, and his persistent claim to innocence and 
maltreatment. In the print appended to the frontispiece, the artist 
presents Oppenheimer as a Jew, with a large hat on his head and a 
full beard. This portrayal is supplemented by the text below, which 
affirms his Jewish roots: So sahe Joseph Süs in seinen letzen Tagen. Der 
als gebobr/ner Jud ... nach Urtheil / und nach Recht zum eisern Galgen 
zog. Oppenheimer’ figure, lacking the bravado seen in other medal- 
lion portraits, is portrayed here, returned to his original Jewish status. 
Another print in the volume (p. 106), executed by Elias Baeck, shows 
Siiss sitting in his prison cell during his last meal. On the table are 
the dishes and his food, all of which are numbered and listed at the 
bottom of the print. The engraver also depicted “three large and one 
small Hebrew book” and two logs on the floor where Oppenheimer 
slept during the last two nights. A third print shows Oppenheimer’s 
appearance before his judges. 

Baeck travelled from Augsburg to Stuttgart to document the final 
days and hours of Oppenheimer’s life. Several of his works were re- 
copied and widely distributed. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY C. Elwenspoek, Jud Süss Oppenheimer (Stuttgart, 1926), pl. X; 
Jud Süß, 1990, pl. VIII; H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süß Oppenheimers Rache (Blieskastel, 
1994), pp. 127, 135. 
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Ankunft zu Stuttgardt, Ausführung und Hinrichtung 
des Juden Süss 


Augsburg, 1738 

Etching 

32.8 x 41.1 cm 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum Niirnberg, HB 3934 


Two sets of three vignettes relating to the demise of Joseph Oppen- 
heimer flank the central image. At the top of the left set, the Court 
Jew is depicted in his glory in a garden conversing with a woman 
attended by a servant. Like the rest of the first-person, rhymed cap- 
tions that present the story, the text of this scene tells of Oppen- 
heimer's ability to captivate women. Below, he is depicted arriving 
in Stuttgart in a covered carriage, guarded by soldiers, wistfully com- 
menting that his fortune has changed, and in the bottom vignette, 
he arrives at the gallows in an uncovered wagon drawn by a single 
horseman, bemoaning his last hours in the city. 

At the top of the right set, Oppenheimer is portrayed in prison be- 
wailing his difficult situation; below, he is shown on trial in the 
presence of guards and judges, remarking that he can foresee the 
verdict but is condemned to silence. The bottom vignette presents 
the hanging, with the victim dragged up the ladder to his cage; the 
caption relates his impending death there. 

The gallows and cage with the hanging Süss are the central image. 
An inscription proclaims the Court Jew’s demise: Erhöhet / worden / 
den 4 Febr. / Anno / 1738. Below are two separate inscriptions com- 


menting on Oppenheimer’s change in fortune. RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jud Süß, 1990, fig. 9. 
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Figentliche Abbildung des Joseph Süs Oppenheimers 
... In seinem Glückstand. A? 1736 ... 


Unglückstand A® 1738 


Augsburg (?), ca. 1738 

Etching 

24.8x35.6cm 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nürnberg, HB 3932 


Oppenheimer is imaginatively portrayed here in contrasting images: 
in his glory as courtier and minister, and after his arrest. To drama- 
tize this riches-to-rags story, the artist focused both on the change 
in Oppenheimer’s gestures and stance and on his external trappings. 
Following his arrest, he lacks a walking stick and wears a much 
plainer hat, jacket, and shirt, and in the background is the stump 

of a withered tree. 

‘The texts above the portraits indicate that these are “true represen- 
tations of Joseph Siis Oppenheimer” during his period of service as 
finance minister in Wiirttemberg and after he was condemned to 
death by hanging. The text under the portrait on the left accentuates 
the haughty image Oppenheim presents: “I was a rich man, having 
the right to mint, / And showed myself in the company of a Prince, 
/ Lackeys, carriages, horses and rooms full of furniture, / These I 
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acquired to my heart's desire ...” The text under the right-hand 
portrait emphasizes the transformation that occurred in his life: “... 
See what a spectacle I now present the world, / I’m but a wretched 
Jew, hailing from Württemberg, / Now utterly accursed in the 
hangman’s hands ...”! Beneath both portraits is the “moral” of the 
story from the perspective of the artist: “You Jews cannot but be 
ashamed of me, / You may take a real good lesson from me, / If you 
swindle people in these parts and poke your / nose into affairs of 
RIC 


”) 
Z 


state, This same fate lies in wait for you. 


1. For the entire English text, see C. Elwenspoek, Jew Siss Oppenheimer (Lon- 
don, 1931), p. 154. 
2. Ibid. 


BisLIOGRAPHY C. Elwenspoek, few Süss Oppenheimer (London, 1931), p. 191; 
C. Foerster, “Zwei Darstellungen des Joseph Süß Oppenheimer in Glück und 
Unglück,” in Siehe der Stein Schreit aus der Mauer, 1988, no. 7/22; Jud Süß, 1990, 
pl. 6. 
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Vollkommene Historie und Lebens-Beschreibung 


ARNOLDO LIBERIO 

Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1738 
Printed, engraved 

16.7 x 19 cm; 135 pp. 

New York, Private Collection 


On one plate of this volume, four illustrations present the rise and 
fall of Jud Süss. A medallion portrait of Oppenheimer appearing self- 
confident is in the upper left corner inscribed: Joseph Süß Oppen- 
heimer. At the bottom left is a wheel of fortune in the form of a globe, 
on which Fortuna is inscribed. Fortune (the blind goddess) sits atop 
the globe and holds Oppenheimer in her left hand. Above him is 
the inscription: Hier steigt Jud Süß zum Glück. With her other hand, 
Fortune holds the Court Jew upside down by his foot. The continua- 
tion of the inscription — Hier falt Er an den Strik — explicitly 
evokes his downfall. At the foot of the globe, three women, a dog 
(symbol of fidelity), and a goat sit together with a peacock (a symbol 
of haughtiness). In the background are the gallows. At the upper 
right, Siiss is brought to his hanging, and at the bottom right he 
hangs in the cage of the gallows, whose scaffold is inscribed: Er- 
hohet / d. 4. Febr. / 1738. 

A globe was a common emblem of fortune in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries.! It appears in a slightly different manner on 
another broadside portraying Siiss.2 RIC 


1. Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 159-60. 
2. Ibid. pl. 3. 


BisLiograrny Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 159-60; pl. IV. 
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Umständlicher Bericht von der Execution ... 
des Oppenheimers 


Freiburg, 1738 

Printed; added engravings 

20.3 x 16.8 x 3 cm; 13 fols. 

Frankfurt, Jüdisches Museum, Lfd. nr. 3 


This is one of the many reports that circulated after Oppenheimer’s 
hanging, providing a detailed description of his last hours in jail 


and the ceremonious execution. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Tud Ioseph Süs Oppenheimer, gewester Finanzien 


Rath 


Stuttgart, 4 February 1738 

Printed, engraved; painted additions 

2.9219.7 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 

This medallion portrait of Oppenheimer presents him as a courtier 
as one of his Christian mistresses (probably his closest companion, 
Henrietta Luciane Fischer) looks on from behind, weeping. To the 
left of the Court Jew are the gallows and the cage with his image 
inside. Above him, in two half-circles, a moralistic inscription con- 
demns him for overstepping boundaries lustfully and deceitfully: 
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Ioseph sUs oppenhelMer/, Verbottene, LUst, / List, LUgen UnD Betr 
Ug, an gaLgen trUg. Beneath the portrait is a further inscription: 
Iud / Ioseph Süs Oppenheimer, / Gewester Finanzien Rath and another 
in the form of a monologue in which Oppenheimer describes his 
own rise to fame by deceit and cunning and his fall, like that of 
Haman, leaving him powerless: 


Ich habe mich durch List und Diebs Betrug erhoben, / Und stiege 
auf die Spiz der höchsten Ehren an, / Es macht das Glücke mir 
in dero Schos die Proben, / Und sezt, wie Haman mich auch auf 
die Hochmuths Bahn / Doch stürzt es mich wie ihn gar schnell in 
Spott u. Schade / Heut gabe ich Befehl, heut forcht mit leder- 
mann, / Ach! morgen schlossen schon mich starcke Unglücks 
Bande, / Aus denen ich nicht mehr zur Freyheit kommen kan. 


Below this is the date: Im Stuttgart executiert 1738. d. 4 febr. 

Several illustrations play on Oppenheimer’s known, and often exag- 
gerated, sexual relationships, condemning him for daring, as a Jew, 
to challenge a social taboo. His sexual behavior was viewed as anal- 
ogous to his “fraudulent” acts as a finance minister. The text’s com- 
parison of Jud Siiss to Haman recurs in many texts accompanying 


images of Oppenheimer’s life. RIC and VBM 


BretiocrapHy C. Elwenspoek, few Süss Oppenheimer (London, 1931), p. 140; 
Jud Süß, 1990, cover; H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süß Oppenheimers Rache (Blieskastel, 
1994), p. 247. 
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Portrait of Jud Süss 


Stuttgart, 1738 
Engraving 
297x22 2 CM 


Jerusalem, Jewish National and University Library 


This portrait, like several other variants, shows Oppenheimer in jail, 
a chain and handcuff looped above him, yet still dressed in courtly 
attire, bewigged, and looking proud, self-satisfied, and somewhat 
theatrical. Beneath him is a medallion with the Stuttgart gallows 
and their cage in place of the coats of arms generally found in the 
portraits of savants, soldiers, clergy, and nobility. The pennant above 
the cage bears the popular name of the victim: Jud / Süs. Below is 
an inscription similar to the texts on other versions of this composi- 
tion (see cat. no. 209): Wer grosser Herrn Gunst misbraucht durch 
bösen Rath /, Wie dieser freche Iud Süess Oppenheimer that / Wen Geitz 
und Übermuth auch Wollust eingenomen / Der mus wie Haman dort zu 
lezt an Galgen komen.! Below this is the date and place of engraving: 
1738. den 4 Febr. in Stuttgard executiert. RIC 


l. Translation: “Fhe one who uses wrongly the favor of a ruler by offering poor 
advice like this insolent Jew, Süss Oppenheimer, the one who is greedy for gain, 
is proud and craving — their end will be hanging on the gallows like Haman.” 
For a detailed discussion of visual material relating to Jud Süss, see pp. 104-110 
of the present volume. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 112-13; A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography, 
rev, ed. (London, 1981), p. 105; pl. 2166. 
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Portrait of Joseph S. Oppenheimer 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Etching 

ZAG 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nürnberg, HB 8513 


This version of the Oppenheimer portrait depicts him in elegant 
dress, bewigged and somewhat less distorted than in other versions 
(for example, cat. no. 202). The finance minister appears solemn as 
he stares outward, his eyes bulging and his face bloated. Beneath is 
his insignia of disgrace, the medallion with gallows and cage, and 
beneath that the inscription that also appears in catalogue number 
207.! Handwritten below is: 4 Febr. 1738 zu Stuttgart g [?] fecit [2] 
worden [2]. RIC 


1. The only variation in the text here is the substitution of durch for the word mit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1903), p. 84. 


G. Liebe, Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 
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Wer grossen Herrn gunst missbraucht 
durch bösen Rath 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Engraving on paper 

41 x 30.5 cm 

New York, Moldovan Family Collection 
See pl. 68 


Dressed in a fine jacket, vest, and ruffled shirt, Oppenheimer wears 
a curled wig as he looks en face, taunted by two devils. Atop the 
framework of the engraving, six rabbis, alluding to Oppenheimer’s 
origins, gesticulate in an exaggerated and comic manner. The top 
border contains an inscription — Ein Bub von bösen That tind Tück / 
verdient alle Pein tind Strick! — separated by a spindle through which 
a chain is looped. To Oppenheimer’s right are many items associat- 
ed with his activity as purveyor and financier, as well as objects re- 
lated to his incarceration and hanging — a horn, a spur, a halberd, 
a ewer pouring into a funnel, cups, a lock, a staff with thongs, a 
wisk of branches, a ladder, a leg hanging from a scaffold, the base 
of the scaffold, and a wheel. To his left are objects relating to his fis- 
cal and purveying activity, as well as instruments of torture, allud- 
ing to the methods used to collect evidence: irons, a wisk of 
branches, leather thongs, spears, torches, pistols, swords, money, a 
barrel, and irons in a brazier. Beneath Oppenheim in a medallion 
are the gallows and a cage from which a flag flies with the letters: 
OAD / EUR / NV. Below is the inscription that appears as well in cat- 
alogue number 207, except that the word Haman is abbreviated 
there. Another inscription is at the bottom, a moralistic one up- 
holding the punishment of hanging as appropriate for a thief: Ein 
Dieb ist ein schandlich Ding / und komt endlich an den Galgen / Sirac 
Capit xx v. 27 (based on a paraphrase of Ben Sira). 

Various versions of this engraving are extant: Leo Baeck Institute, 
New York; Rubens Collection, London; Germanisches National- 
museum, Nuremberg. RIC and VBM 


1. ‘This inscription is missing from several extant versions of the engraving. 
See, for example, a copy in the Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nirnberg (HP 
17.466c). 


BiBLIOGRAPHY C. Elwenspoek, Jew Süss Oppenheimer (London, 1931), p. 110; 
Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 396-97; R. Gay, The Fews of Germany: A Historical Portrait 
(New Haven and London, 1992), p. 89; H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süß Oppenheimers 
Rache (Blieskastel, 1994), p. 107. 
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Portrait of fud Süss Oppenheimer 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Engraving 

32.1 x 20.7 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
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Portrait of Jud Süss Oppenheimer 


Engraver: Johann Jacob Baumgartner 

Stuttgart, 1738 

Engraving 

33 x 22.6 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
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Leben, Übelthaten und gerechtes Urtheil ... durch des 
Henkers-Hand empfangen, ausfürhrlich erzehlet werden 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Engraving 

20.5 x 47 cm; 16.2 x 19.8 cm (one page) 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, RB 
438: 45 


This engraving appeared both as a separate broadside and within a 
book describing Oppenheimer’ trial, conviction, and hanging. En- 
graved a short while after the execution, the print focuses on the 
excitement surrounding the event. It depicts the processions men- 
tioned in the banner above: 1. Ankunft zu Stuttgardt. 2. Ausführung 
und 3. Hinrichtung des Juden Süss. 1738. 4. Febr. 


Wass’ Tidi 
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Oppenheimer is seen entering Stuttgart in a covered carriage drawn 
by two horses and guarded by several officers, then led to the gallows 
in an open carriage by a lone officer on a horse. In the background, 
women and children move quickly to view the gallows, which are al- 
ready surrounded by a throng of engaged onlookers, both male and 
female. Five horsemen guard the gallows. A banner on the scaffold 
reads: Jud Joseph / Süß Oppen/heimer. Oppenheimer is shown being 
dragged up the tall ladder and encaged. 

Details of this illustration appear on other broadsides published 
during the same year. This book-length publication contained an- 
other illustration, the portrait of Oppenheimer being taunted by 
devils (see cat. no. 209), but without the inscription underneath the 


rabbis seen in other versions. RIC 


Bibliography Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 259-61, 515; pl. 9; H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süss 
Oppenheimers Rache (Blieskastel, 1994), p. 147. 
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Eigentliche Abbildung und Beschreibung wie der 
bekannte Jud Joseph Süß Oppenheimer .. 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Engraving 

38.1 x 29.8 cm 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 78.119 


This broadsheet consists of two parts: five numbered images and 
four texts. The images, some of which appear in other prints relating 
to Süss (for example, cat. no. 200-206), are: 1. a medallion portrait 
of Oppenheimer, elegantly dressed and bewigged; beneath: Joseph 
Süß Oppenheimer, 2. Oppenheimer drawn in a covered carriage, 
following a group of soldiers; 3. the accused under arrest and, 4. 
brought to his hanging in an open carriage; 5. the gallows with an 
inscribed banner: Erhöhet / worden / den 4 Febr. / 1738 and Süss 
hanging in the bird’s cage. Underneath the cage is an inscription 
that reappears in several prints (for example, cat. no. 207). 

The extensive texts below the prints provide a detailed description 
of the execution, the history of the gallows, comments on Jewish 
depravity, verses on Süss’s behavior, and an explanatory legend of 
the prints. RIC 


BiLI0GRAPHY G. Liebe, Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 
1903), pp. 84-88; C. Foerster, “Abbildung und Beschreibung der Hinrichtung 
des Joseph Süß Oppenheimer,” in Siehe der Stein schreit aus der Mauer, 1988, no. 
7/23; Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 265-66, 516; fig. 11; H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süss Oppen- 
heimers Rache (Blieskastel, 1994), p. 179. 
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Oppenheimer Hanging in the Gallows 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 
Engraving 

26 x 16.2 cm 
New York, Moldovan Family Collection 


This composition unites several elements found in other prints on 
the theme of the hanging: the gallows, passers-by observing and 
commenting on the scene; birds perched on the cage looking for 
food and flying about. The birds symbolize Oppenheimer’s alleged 
sexual escapades; a Vogler (fornicator, in vulgar German) is alluded 
to by the presence of a Vogel (bird). 

The inscriptions appended to prints of the hanging are not uniform; 
this example relates the history of the gallows and those hung on 
them there prior to Oppenheimer. Georg Honauer, whose medal- 
lion portrait appears in another engraving,! was the first to be exe- 
cuted on the Stuttgart gallows, in 1597, while the last person before 
Oppenheimer was hung in 1606. Prints of the gallows offered viewers 
an entertaining story and placed Oppenheimer’s actions in the con- 
text of those of other unsavory characters, rather than within a his- 
tory of anti-Jewish depictions. RIC 


l. See Jud Süß, 1990, fig. 3. 
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Galgen des Joseph S. Oppenheimer 


Stuttgart (?), 1738 

Engraving 

35.1 x 27.8 cm 

New York, Moldovan Family Collection 


Fascination with the Stuttgart gallows was part of the excitement 
and interest surrounding Oppenheimer's execution. This simple en- 
graving focuses on the scaffold and the way its cage was mounted. 
The engraver shows two phases of the story: the victim brought by 
a lone jailor to the hanging, and within the cage. Oppenheimer is 
portrayed with full beard, in contrast to the jailor, who is clean- 
shaven. This detail strengthens the impact of the text above, which 
alludes to Oppenheimer as the beruffene Jud. The rest of the text 
refers to the iron gallows and provides a legend to the scaffold, 


cage, and entrance of the victim. RIC 
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Eigentliche Abbildung der Hinausführung 
. Oppenheimers 


Germany, 1738 (?) 

Woodcut 

21x 31.8cm 

New York, The Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


This woodcut depicts Oppenheimer’ arrival at the place of his hang- 
ing, met by an attendant who points to the gallows. The scene lacks 
the crowds often found in other illustrations. The accompanying 
rhyming text portrays Siiss as an uncouth character who used his 
high position to impoverish the public, dazzle married women, and 
distribute fake money, while breaking all laws. Such a person de- 
served to die like a dog: 


Süß, der Mosen schlecht gelesen, / Und doch auch kein Christ gewesen, / 
Der die Geistlichkeit verlachet / Und das Volck so arm gemachet, / Der 
das Fungfern-volck geschändet, / Ehe-Frauen hat verblendet, / Hof und 
Land zugleich betrogen, / Falsche Miintz ins Land gezogen, / Die Geset- 
ze nicht betrachtet, / Alles Recht durchaus verachtet, / Muß jetzt wie ein 
Hund crepiren / Und zum lohn den Galgen zieren. 


RIC 


BıpLioGrarny C. Elwenspoek, Jew Süss Oppenheimer (London, 1931), p. 238; 
H.G. Haasis, Joseph Süss Oppenheimers Rache (Blieskastel, 1994) p. 147. 
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Lamentirendes Jud Süssisches Frauen-Zimmer 

Printer: JOHANN Cour STAPF 

Germany, ca. 1738 

Copper engraving: colored 

19.5 x12 cm 

Amsterdam, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, 20F/ 34 

See pl. 76 

The most well-known illustration in this publication is a gallows 
scene that focuses on eight of Oppenheimer’s alleged mistresses and 
their suffering as they saw him hanging in the cage. One mistress 
in the guise of a witch rides a long pitchfork with a billet doux in 
her outstretched hand as she tries to reach the hanging Jud Siiss.! 
Seven other mistresses in various stages of grief surround the base 
of the gallows, one dressed in dark robes and a coif reminiscent of 
a nun’s habit, underscoring the women’s Christianity and echoing 
scenes of the Marys weeping at the base of the cross. The texts at 
the bottom of the print express their grief, their desire to preserve 
objects of Oppenheimer’s clothing such as his wig, and their wish 
to be reunited with him on the gallows. In the foreground, two 
Wiirttemberg peasants, Michel Saur and Veit Dudium, comment 
cynically in dialect on the hanging. 

The Rosenthaliana edition contains two inset watercolors in addi- 
tion to the printed illustrations. In one, an oval portrait, Henrietta 
Luciane Fischer, Siiss’s chief paramour, floats above a row of finely 


dressed weeping women; at the left is an open door. RIC 


l. The motif of the witch-mistress riding to the gallows is also found on a 
medal struck in 1738 to commemorate the hanging (New York, The Jewish Mu- 
seum). See Jewish Medals, 1970, p. 19. 


Bistiocraruy C. Elwenspoek, Jud Süss Oppenheimer (Stuttgart, 1926), pl. XV; 
Jud Süß, 1990, pp. 264-5; pl. XII. 
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Merckwürdige Staats-Assemblée in Reiche derer 
Todten... 

Printer: HERMANN VAN DER HAUE 

Amsterdam, 1738 

Printed 

18.3 x 15.8 cm (one page), 192 pp. 

New York, The Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, RB Og 
See pl. 79 


This unusual book relates the story of Jud Süss within the context 
of biographies of two other ministers who were the victims of un- 
timely deaths. Count de Ripperda, an adventurer who traveled all 
over the world, died in Tetuan, Barbary, in 1737. Von Hoymb hung 
himself in the fortress of Königstein in Saxony during the reign of 
Augustus II of Poland. In the course of an imaginary trip to hell, Jud 
Süss engages in dialogue with the other ministers. 

Although Oppenheimer is presented in relatively distinguished com- 
pany, the author attributed Jud Süss’ rise at court to flattery and 
kabbalistic magic, and used anti-Jewish stereotypes to characterize 
the former Finance Minister of Württemberg.! VBM 


1. Jud Süss, 1990, pp. 56-59. 
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Van de Executie, gedaan tot Stutgard den 4 February 1738. in de Perzoon van den beruchten Sa 


JOSEPH SUSS OPPENHEI 
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En moet tot {traffe van zyn fnoode {chelmeryen , 

Een diergelyke dood, voor `t oog der waereld Iycn. 

Zwygt God vergeeten Smous, dat u onrecht EN 

De order van uw Vorft, helpt hier in 't minfte niets 

Des Heemels Vierfchaar, die rechtvanrdig in zyn daaden, 

Tot ftraf van d’onderdaan, uw lict in weelde baa j 

Heeft zolfs uw (traf beftemd: Hy rukt de Vork van d’Aard, 

Bepaald uw trotfe loop, en dryft uw galgewaard. 

Wat helpt uw woede, of dic tomelooze klachten? 

Hy feerft rechtvaardig, die den Heilvorft derft vera 

Uw Goddeloos bedryf en fchreyende euveldaan, 

Kon nimmer met de Wet van 'r Jodendom beftaan 

En zya ‘t uw fchatten , die de koort heeft toegenee 

Zo zyn het ftriemen, van door uw ae zwei 

En By ontfangt tot loon, uw welverdiende lot, 

Om hoog in d'yzre kooy, den Onderdaan ten 

Leert hier uit vlyers, die in ’s Vorften naam regeere 

Wat hem te wagten ftast, die helpt Tierannizeeren. 
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Op de Vertooning 


Printers: ARENDT VAN HuYssTEEN and STEEVE van ESVELDT 

Amsterdam, 1738 

Engraving 

52.5x 41.2 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, H 141 
See pl. 


l 


Interest in the fate of Jud Süss was not confined to Württemburg 
and neighboring German states. This Dutch broadside is one of the 
largest extant and includes a lengthy text detailing Oppenheimer’s 
transgressions and twice referring to him as Haman, a reference 
made in other compositions (for example, in cat. no. 207). 

Two images appear at the top of the page. A depiction of the empty 
gallows occupies one-third of the plate, while an original composi- 
tion shows Jud Siiss driven to the gallows in a cart, facing a crowd 
of onlookers, most of them women. A bust portrait of Oppenheimer 
in his court finery appears above in a cartouche supported by armed 
bayonets and prisoners’ irons. VBM 
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Suite de la relation curieuse des choses les plus remar- LAW Y 
quables arrivées en Europe 


Basel, 1738—47 

Printed, engraved 

a) 18 x 15.8 cm; b) 18.3 x 31 cm; c) 18 x 14 cm 
New York, Collection of Daniel M. Friedenberg 
See pl. 78 


Three engravings in this work, whose theme is the outstanding 
events in Europe, depict phases of Jud Süss Oppenheimer’s down- 
fall. a) Les Regrets du serail du Juif Suss is a copy of a scene in the 
Lamentirendes Jud Süssisches Frauen-Zimmer, with all the texts trans- 
lated into French (see cat. no. 217). b) The execution is also based 
on a German model whose texts have been translated, but in this 
case, many details of the original engraving have been changed.! c) 
The most original image bears the legend: Süss revenu des flammes 
infernales pousse / des hurlemens lamentables & jette la terreur dans / 
Pesprit de tous les Juifs. It shows Oppenheimer singed and almost hair- 
less shreiking while holding a torch that presumably lit his journey 
to the netherworld. In the foreground is his wig, a reminder of for- 
mer glory, and in the background, at the right, is a representation of 


a gallows which is not an exact depiction of the one on which he was | SE a —— "WS > o 
hung. Although this is a unique work, the figure of Oppenheimer is STE revenu des flammes infernales poufle 
reminiscent of depictions of “savages” such as those that appear in des hurlemens lamentables & jette la terreur dans 
Hebrew Books of Blessings? and in secular works. VBM | nag = Pefprit de tous les Juifs. 


1. See C. Elwenspoek, Jew Süss Oppenheimer (London, 1931), betw. pp. 250 | 
and 251 for a reproduction of the German original. 

2. See, for example, Kings and Citizens: The History of the Jews in Denmark 219 
1622-1983, exh. cat. (New York, Jewish Museum, 1983), vol. 2, no. 16 (a Mora- 

vian manuscript dated 1728). 
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Distinta Relazione dell'Infame Vita, ed Obbrobriosa 
Morte dello Scellerato Ebreo Gioseffo Suss 


Printers: CARLO ALESSIO and CLEMENTE MARIA FRATELLI SASSI 

Bologna, 1738 (?) 

Printed 

22.6 x 16.1 cm; 2 fols. 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 88954 


This Italian version of the'saga of Jud Súss indicates just how wide- 
spread interest was in his career. VBM 
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Calendar for 1739 


Offenbach, 1739 

Printed, engraved 

20.7 x 17.7 cm; 26 fols. 

Frankfurt, Jüdisches Museum, Loan from Szymon Ajnwojner 


This calendar includes a section entitled Erzehlung un Urtheil ... 
Juden Joseph Süss Oppenheimer, for which the publisher commission- 
ed two new prints. That below the section title shows a bearded 
Jud Siiss shedding his chains. Behind him is a bearded clerical figure 
with a skullcap, who may or may not be Jewish. At right are the 
gallows. The second illustration occupies a double sheet and has 
four framed images. In the top register are a map labeled with the 
salient locations of the story and a crudely rendered portrait of 


Oppenheimer in court clothes; in the bottom register is an image 
of Oppenheimer in prison. At the left, troops patrol the exterior of 
the fortress; at the center, troops restrain the public; at the right is 
Oppenheimer in chains. Major details are marked by letters and ex- 
plained in a key printed at the left of each image. A third engraving 
from another publication was later pasted into the calendar, Der 
Galgen des Joseph Süss Oppenheimer (see cat. no. 215). 

Since most of the images of Jud Süss were published the year of his 
execution, 1738, the inclusion of a whole section on him in a calen- 
dar for the following year demonstrates the continued public interest 
in the case. VBM 
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Der in seinen Leben, Betrügereyen, und verdamten 


Hochmuth den Jud Süß ... Isaac Nathan Ischerlen 


Ansbach, 1740/45 

Engraving 

34.8 x 18.4 cm 

New York, The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


This anonymous broadsheet brings together two separate episodes 
relating to Court Jews: the imprisonment of Isaac Nathan Ischerlein, 
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the court resident in Ansbach, and the hanging of Oppenheimer. 
Ischerlein, who served the Ansbach court beginning in 1729, was 
imprisoned in 1740 after its ruler, Karl Wilhelm Friedrich, charged 
him with selling fake jewels. An inquiry persisted for years. 

In this engraving, Nathan, chained hand and foot, wakes from his 
sleep, startled and frightened. He tries to rise from his bed of straw 
to avoid confronting the figure that appeared in his dream. Amid 
fire, a devil-like pig emerges, spitting flames and holding in one 
hand a sack of gold and in the other a long iron to which a small 
cage is attached, enclosing the hung Oppenheimer. A long mono- 
logue by Nathan is appended to the print in which he describes his 
dream and his fears of encountering a fate similar to that of Oppen- 
heimer. Years after his death, a derogatory portrayal of Ischerlein, 
with anti-Jewish elements, was executed in Ansbach. RIC 


1. C. Foerster, “Porträt des Hofjuden Isaak Nathan,” 
der Mauer, 1988, no. 7/3. 


in Siehe der Stein schreit aus 


BibLIOGRAPHY G. Liebe, Das Judentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 
1903), p. 88; E. Fuchs, Die Juden in der Karikatur (Munich, 1921), p. 159; Jud 
Süß, 1990, pp. 92, 380. 
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Jewish Participation in the Procession Honoring the 


Birth of Josef of Austria 


Prague, 1741 

Engraving 

62 x 43 cm 

Prague, Muzeum Hlavniho Mésta Prahy, 1321 


Six weeks after the birth of Archduke Josef, the first son of Maria 
Theresa, on 13 March, the Jewish community mounted an elabo- 
rate procession in his honor. This declaration of civic involvement, 
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happiness, and support followed many popular Christian celebra- 
tions, acknowledging the excitement that Austria now had a male 
claimant to the throne. Banners bearing such slogans as “The ene- 
my has lost his chance, Austria now wears pants” hung in the streets 
of Vienna and elsewhere.! 

An elaborate title was given to this print: 


Kostbar Zierlicher Aufzug / Welcher wegen hoher geburt des Durch- 
lauchtigsten Erz-Herzogen und Prinzen von Österreich Josephi, Bene- 
dicti, loannis, Augusti / Antony, Michaelis, Adami zur allerunterthänig- 


sten Freudensbezeugung von der Pragerischen Fudenschafft den 24. A° 
1741. gehalten worden 


The head of the Jewish community (the Primator), Simon Frankel, 
commissioned the engaving of this special broadside to commemo- 
rate the procession. The thirty-two groups depicted are all mention- 
ed in the legend below.” Representatives of confraternities, religious 
groups, secular associations and professions, and others participated. 
Several individuals are emphasized by their greater size or darker 
forms, among them (no. 12) Moses Salomon Gumpert, representing 
the medical profession. A descendant of the distinguished Gomperz 
family of Court Jews, Gumpert had also taken part in the Prague 
Jewish procession for the birth of the crown prince Leopold Johann 
Josef in 1716,3 together with his father, the representative of the 
doctors. RIC 


1. C. Ingrao, The Habsburg Monarchy 1618-1815 (Cambridge, 1994), p. 155. 

2. Fora complete list of the participants in the procession, see A. Rubens, 

A History of Jewish Costume (London and Jerusalem, 1973), p. 134. 

3. D. Kaufmann and M. Freudenthal, Die Familie Gomperz (Frankfurt am Main, 
1907), pp. 376-79. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY A. Rubens, A History of Jewish Costume (London and Jerusalem, 
1973), p. 134; The Precious Legacy, 1983, p. 83; Jüdische Lebenswelten Katalog, 
1991, cat. no. 5/1. 
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Expulsion of the Jews from Prague, 1745 
Prague, ca. 1745 

Engraving 

16.5 x 23.1 cm 

Vienna, Mr. and Mrs. Jenö Eisenberger 


On 18 December 1744, Empress Maria Theresa ordered the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Prague and Bohemia, claiming that they 
had been disloyal during the Bavarian-French occupation of Prague 
during the War of the Austrian Succession. Numbering some twenty 
thousand, the Jews of Prague began their exodus during the first 
weeks of January 1745, and by the beginning of March the majority 
had left the city. Some were allowed to reside temporarily in Bo- 
hemian villages until they wrapped up their financial affairs. This 
expulsion, the first major one since that from Vienna in 1670, was 
to be short-lived, however. Within three years, the Jews returned 
to Prague, and the community was reconstituted. 

What caused Maria Theresa to repeal her decree? On the one hand, 
she faced a remarkable barrage of interventions and appeals from 
local officials (who feared the devastation of the country’s economy) 
and from foreign rulers, initiated to a large extent by Court Jews, 
who stayed abreast of each other’s actions and created a network 
that advised on ways to influence the empress. Wolf Wertheimer, 
the son of Samson and a Court Jew in his own right, was particu- 
lary adept and active in these negotiations. The pressure continued 
unabated until the empress revoked her decision on 15 May 1745. 
Although it is difficult to assess the impact of the Court Jews’ lobby- 
ing, it was clearly considerable.! Another cause for the reversal may 
have been the peaceful solution reached in the political tension be- 
tween the house of Habsburg and the elector of Bavaria two weeks 
before Maria Theresa revoked her decree. The termination of an 
ongoing clash with a persistent enemy may have provided her with 
the sense of security she required to change internal policy. From 
May 1745 to the summer of 1748, the Jews of Prague effected their 
return to the city through negotiations with Bohemian authorities 
and the empress. 

This engraving illustrates the evacuation of Prague from 21 Feb- 
ruary to 3 March 1745. According to the original decree, the Jews 
were to leave the city by the end of January. The inscription in the 
vignette claims that the depiction is authentic and that “approxi- 
mately 70,000 [!] people” — far above the actual number of Jews 
living in either Prague or all of Bohemia? — were involved, includ- 
ing the sick and infants. The inscription adds that the expulsion took 
place in very cold weather and with much weeping and wailing: 


Wabrhaffter Abrieß von den Aüßzüg der Sämbliche / füdenschafft aüß 
der Stadt Prag in Konigreich Böh-/men, welche diirch königliche verord- 
nung aüß einer / geheimen Ursache halben under viellen Weinen tind / 
Schreuen, dan ungefahr 70000 Seelen in gröster- / Kälte mit allen Mö- 
bel, bis auf Kranke und Kindbetherin / hinweg, begeben mieß den 21 
Feb:bis den / 3 Mart A: 1745. 


RIC 
l. See B. Mevorah, “Jewish Diplomatic Activities to Prevent the Expulsion of 


Jews from Bohemia and Moravia in 174445, Zion 28 (1963), pp. 125-64 (in 
Hebrew). This is the most comprehensive study of the problem. 
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2. J. Bergl, “Das Exil der Prager Judenschaft,” Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft für 
Geschichte der Juden in der Cechoslov. Republik 1 (1929), pp. 262-331. 

3. Itis uncertain how many Jews lived in Prague and Bohemia prior to the ex- 
pulsion. Various estimates have placed the number for all of Bohemia at around 
thirty thousand, a third of whom lived in Prague. One estimate contends that 
the Prague figure should be added to the sum total, bringing the number of Jews 
in Bohemia to forty thousand. Following the expulsion, some Jews did not re- 
turn to Prague, opting for residence abroad or in the villages of Bohemia. For a 
discussion of the statistical considerations, see H.J. Kieval, The Making of Czech 
Jewry: National Conflict and Jewish Society in Bohemia, 1870-1918 (New York and 
Oxford, 1988), pp. 10-12, 209-10. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY G. Liebe, Das fudentum in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Leipzig, 


1903), pp. 80-1. 
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Curieuser Nachrichten aus dem Reich der 
Beschnittenen. Erste Theil zwischen Sabathai Sevi 
... Jud Joseph Oppenheimer 


Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1738 

Printed 

20. 5 x 16.2 cm 

Amsterdam, Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, 20 F21 


In this polemical work, published under various titles,! an anonymous 
author recounts stories and escapades of Oppenheimer, fabricating 
many. details to present the Court Jew in the most ludicrous and 
evil manner. Cleverly, the author used the personality of Sabbetai 
Sevi as a commentator on the actions of Siiss, attempting to merge 
two questionable Jewish figures. This book and its companion vol- 
umes were all published in 1738, providing further grist for the mill, 
illuminating the remarkable, though short-lived, public interest and 
fascination with the rise and fall of Oppenheimer. Most of these ver- 
sions offered their readership a portrait of Siiss opposite the frontis- 
piece. In a variant of the known examples, Siiss appears within a 
frame with chains, dressed as a courtier with a wig. Below him is 
the cage serving as his coat of arms and the inscription: Wer grösser 


Herrn ... an Galgen Kommen (as in cat. no. 207). RIC 


1. Jud Süß, 1990, p. 596. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Jud Süss, 1990, pp. 253, 260, 267, passim. 
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Die treue Hülffe (The Faithful Help) 


P.D. DANNER 

Augsburg, 1751-70 

Engraving 

8.6 x 10.6 cm 

Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum Niirnberg, H. B. 26165 


This work is an unsympathetic portrayal of a traditionally dressed 
Jewish moneylender engaged in a transaction with an elegantly 
dressed courtly figure. They both hold a piece of paper with the 
inscription: 80 / pro / Cento. The Jew has taken some coins from 
the large money bag on the table to lend his client. On the wall 
behind him hang his three-cornered hats, two coats, and a sword, 
which could indicate that he had been given permission to wear 
one, a sign of respectability and tolerance. 

The inscription below underscores the sardonic intent of the broad- 
side: Die treue Hülffe / Eine Jude bilfft getreu auf Wucher und intres- 
sen. / Doch pflegt man diese Hülff gar Teichtlich (2) zu vergeßen. In the 
lower left-hand corner is a number, “46,” which possibly refers to 
the number of an unknown series of engravings. At the bottom right 
is the engraver’s signature: P D. Danner, Haeres. exc. A. V. RIC 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Description du cabinet roial de Dresde touchant l’his- 
toire naturelle 


Printer: GEORG CONRAD WALTHER 

Dresden and Leipzig, 1755 

Printed 

76.9 x 59.6 cm (single page); 102 pp. 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Elisha Whittelsey Collec- 
tion, The Elisha Whittelsey Fund, 1996, 66.542.23 


This description of the renowned Dresden Kunstkammer includes 
two engraved plans detailing the organization of the collections. 
The first print is of the second floor, which housed a model of the 
Temple of Solomon, whose accuracy is attested to in the following 
passage: Tout s’y raporte exactement aux descriptions que la Bible, le 
Talmud, et les plus savants Rabins &c. ont faites du Temple de Solomon: 
Pon ne s’est decide sur aucune partie, qu'aprés avons consulés les mellieurs 
Antiquaires & les Architects les plus habilles [p. 99]. The second floor 
also housed the Marble Hall, Mathematical Instruments, and the 
Library. The other plan is of the building called the Zwinger, in 
which Augustus the Strong had established his painting gallery. It 
also housed prints, minerals, petrified specimens, vegetation, ana- 
tomical specimens, animals, shells, corals, amber, and the Kunst- 
kammer proper. 

The classification of collections which occurred in the Age of Ab- 
solutism was an attempt to order knowledge of the world. The all- 
encompassing nature of princely collections was one of their most 
striking characteristics. Augustus’ designation of particular galleries 
for paintings was the first attempt to see art apart from specimens 
of the natural world. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Portrait of Rabbi David ben Abraham Oppenheim 
(1664-1736) 


Jan Jiki Bartzer (1738-1799) after Jan (JOHANN) KLEINHARDT (1742-1794) 
Prague, 1773 

Engraving 

19.6x 15.9 cm : 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman, F 4143 


This is a posthumous depiction of one of the leading rabbinical fig- 
ures in Bohemia and Moravia during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. It was first published in FM. Pelzl’s Abbildungen 
Böhmischer und Mährischer Gelehrten und Künstler and engraved at 
Baltzer’s press in Prague.! As portraits of rabbis became increasingly 
popular during the latter half of the eighteenth century in central 
Europe, it is understandable that Oppenheim was also depicted anew. 
He is seen dressed in an elegant brocade overcoat and wears a fur 
hat, headgear that was common among east European rabbis in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. 

Landrabbiner of Moravia at the age of twenty-five, Oppenheim was 
appointed chief rabbi of Bohemia in 1717, a position he held until 
his death. Aside from his rabbinical writings, he is known for his 
extensive collection of books and manuscripts. Oppenheim’ first 
wife was the daughter of the influential Court Jew Leffmann 
Behrens who arranged to have the Oppenheim’ library brought to 
Hannover when it was under scrutiny of the Prague censor.? 
Oppenheim’s second wife, Shifra, was the daughter of Wolf Spira 
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(1640-1715), rabbi of Bohemia, and grandson of Aaron Simon Spira 
Wedeles (1594-1679), chief rabbi of Prague and Bohemia. Shifra 
Oppenheim left a bequest for the making of a Torah curtain whose 
inscription records her illustrious ancestry and marriage (see cat. 
no. 253). 

Oppenheim’ family network provides a good example of the ways 
in which Court Jew families intermarried, securing positions of im- 


portance in the rabbinic and secular world. RIC and VBM 


1. On the Baltzer press, see The Precious Legacy, 1983, cat. no. 244. 
2. B. Schedlitz, Leffmann Behrens. Untersuchungen zum Hofjudentum im Zeitalter 
des Absolutismus (Hildesheim, 1984), p. 14. 


BıeLiograpny The Precious Legacy, 1983, pp. 78, cat. no. 244 (there older 


literature), 267. 
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Auerbachs Hof zur Leipziger Messe 


JoHANN August ROSMAESLER (1752-1783) 

Leipzig, 1778 

Engraving 

41.3 x47 cm 

Leipzig, Stadtgeschichtliches Museum Leipzig, Stadtans. 97 
See pl. 21 


The Leipzig Fair was a central venue for European commercial ac- 
tivity in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Its diversity and 
worldliness brought poets and writers such as Goethe to record their 
impressions. The Auerbach court became a center for the market in 
luxury goods through the efforts of Heinrich Stromer von Auerbach. 
Rector of Leipzig University, he renovated the court and the sur- 
rounding quarters in the 1520s and 1530s. Luxury items from dis- 
tant countries and the.Orient, ranging from diamonds and exquisite 
silverwork to rugs, expensive silk, and leather wares, were traded. 
The Leipzig Fair was also a major center for Jewish commerce. 
‘Traders from Poland, Bohemia, Holland, Greece, and Germany 
went to the city and utilized the fair for both economic and social 
activities. From the last quarter of the seventeenth through the end 
of the eighteenth century, Jews figured prominently among visitors; 
between 1668 and 1764, 81,937 Jewish traders attended, comprising 
13 percent of all visitors. The strong presence of Jews led the city 
authorities to periodically issue special legislation that regulated 
Jewish economic activity, imposed the wearing of a yellow badge 
for identification (1682), and curbed rights of residence. Court Jews, 
their representatives, and their associates were very active visitors 
to the fairs in the first half of the eighteenth century, carrying out 
diverse transactions.! 

The engraving conveys a sense of the intense trading activity at the 
Auerbach court. Jewish traders, depicted in the center of the space, 
can be identified by their garments, beards, head coverings, and 
backpacks. These figues may represent Polish Jews. RIC 


1. M. Freudenthal, Leipziger Messgäste: Die jüdischen Besucher der Leipziger 
Messen in den fahren 1675 bis 1764 (Frankfurt am Main, 1928), passim. 


BiBLIoGRAPHY K. Metscher and W. Fellmann, Lipsia und Merkur: Leipzig und 
seine Messen (Leipzig, 1990), p. 49; W. Schneider, Leipzig: Dokumente und Bilder 
zur Kulturgeschichte (Leipzig and Weimar, 1990), pp. 119, 224. 
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Israel Hönig, K.K.N.O. Regierungsrath, Banco Tabak 
und Sigel Gefaellen Director 


G. Knıer (?) 

Vienna (?), 1788 

Steel engraving 

28.5 x 21.5 cm 

Vienna, Osterreichisches Tabakmuseum 


Israel Lobel Hönig (1724-1808) and his brother Aaron Moses 
headed the Austrian tobacco monopoly from 1764 until 1784, when 
it became a state enterprise by order of Josef II. From May 1781 
until April 1782, this monopoly had earned more than 2,083,983 
florins for the state treasury. Hönig was then appointed a director 
of the new state monopoly, as his experience and knowledge were 
valued; he was the first Jew to head a state concern following the 
passage of the Edict of Toleration in 1781. In 1784, he became di- 
rector of bank revenues and agent of the ruling council of Lower 
Austria. The year after this portrait was made, he was ennobled 
and given the title von Honigsberg, the first practicing Jew to be 
accorded that honor in the empire.! 

Hönig is depicted within an oval frame surrounded by a wreath, 
wearing a wig with side curls. The frame is supported by an archi- 
tectural base inscribed with his name and titles. The artist, G. Kniep, 
may be identified with J. Kniep, whose published work is a portrait 
of the wife of Johann Baptist Adler, who held the same offices as 
did Israel Hönig? VBM 


1. The text of the decree of entitlement is in Vienna, Allgemeinen Verwal- 
tungsarchiv Wien, Adelsstand-Akte Honig vom 2. September 1789, fols. 3-5. 
We are indebted to Dr. Rupp of the Tabakmuseum for this information. 

2. H. Vollmer, ed., Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Künstler (Leipzig, 1928), 
vol. 20, p. 586. 


Bisriosrarny K. Schubert, ed., Die Österreichischen Hofjuden und ihre Zeit: 
Studia Judaica Austriaca Bd. XII (Eisenstadt, 1991), cat. no. I, E 36; fig. 37. 
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Portrait of David Friedländer 


Draughtsman: Ripe; engraver: DanıeL BERGER (1744-1824) 
Berlin, 1789 

Engraving 

16.3 x 13.3 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, 284-38 


Born into the wealthiest Jewish family in Königsberg, David Fried- 
länder (1750-1834) married Blümchen, Daniel Itzig’s daughter, thus 
joining one of the most powerful families in Berlin. Friedländer was 
a close student and collaborator of Moses Mendelssohn and actively 
supported various Enlightenment projects. Unlike Mendelssohn, 
however, he advocated a much more extreme form of Haskalah. 
Friedländer received full citizenship through the general emancipa- 
tion granted his father-in-law in 1791, but continued to campaign 
for a general improvement of Prussian Jewry. After his abortive, 
and rather controversial letter to Dean William Teller (1799) 
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proposing that some Jews might be baptized if they were not co- 
erced into accepting Christian dogma and sacraments, Friedländer 
continued to struggle for Jewish emancipation in Berlin and for the 
reform of Judaism. His son and several of his grandchildren con- 
verted to Christianity in the nineteenth century. 

At least four portraits of Friedlander are known (see cat. no. 234), ! 
all of which were created in his maturity. Ridel’s engraving was a 
popular one, and the Enlightenment journal Hameassef in 1789 
promised its subscribers a copy. With this gesture, the journal hoped 
to guarantee Friedlander’s association and support of it and of the 
Enlightenment society Hevrat shoharei hatov ve-hatushia. ? Friedlän- 
der is shown clean-shaven and bewigged; his hair is tied back in a 
pigtail (Zopf). The engraving is signed: D. Berger Sculp. 1789. and 
Ridel del. Berger was a member of the Berlin Academy from 1778. 
The inscription David Friedlander / Stifter der jüdischen Freyschule / 
zu Berlin documents Friedländer’s support for the Jüdische Freis- 
chule that he and Isaac Daniel Itzig founded in 1778. RIC 


1. Fora third portrait of Friedlander, see A. Altmann, Moses Mendelssohn: A Bi- 
ographical Study (London, 1973), p. 444. 

2. See S. Feiner, “Itzhak Euchel — Hayazam shel tenaut haskalah beGermania,” 
Zion 52 (1987), p. 462. The journal also promised an engraving of Friedlander’s 
brother-in-law, Isaac Daniel Itzig (see cat. no. 68), another strong supporter of 
the Enlightenment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY S. Feiner, “Itzhak Euchel — Hayazam shel tenaut haskalah 
beGermania,” Zion 52 (1987), p. 462 (in Hebrew). 
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The Berlin Synagogue on Heidereutergasse 
(View from Northwest) 


F.A. CALAU 
Berlin, ca. 1795 
Etching 


17.4 x 24.2 cm 
Berlin, Landesarchiv Berlin, Rep. 250, Acc. 340, Nr. 38 


This view of the Berlin synagogue, established in 1712-14, shows 
it in its city setting. The architect designed the synagogue as part 
of a courtyard that could not be seen from the street because of a 
governmental building in between. The synagogue was on a back 
street between Rosenstrasse (a street notorious for its poor inhabi- 
tants) and Spandaucrstrasse,! yet its imposing facade attracted at- 
tention. It was about ten meters high and boasted six round-headed 
windows on the north and south sides, providing the building with 
a modern look in keeping with neighboring edifices and similar 
Protestant churches. Entrances to the synagogue were separate for 


males and females.? RIC 


1. Berlin Jewish Community, 1994, p. 18. 
2. C.H. Krinsky, Synagogues of Europe (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1985), 
pp. 261-62. 


BieLiograpny C.H. Krinsky, Synagogues of Europe (Cambridge, Mass., and 
London, 1985), p. 261-62. 
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Portrait of Abraham Abramson (1754-1811) 


Artist: JOHANN CARL WILHELM RosENBERG (1737-1809); 
engraver: J.S.L. HALLE (active eighteenth century) 

Berlin, late eighteenth century 

Copper: engraved 

233 x l7 em 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 78.1862 


Appointed royal medalist in 1782, Abramson continued the tradi- 
tion of his father, Jacob Abraham, who had served in that capacity 
under Friedrich the Great. Considered to have surpassed his father’s 
artistic achievements, Abramson was thought to be one of the pre- 
eminent medalists of the period, specializing in portrait medals of 
rulers and thinkers, writers, and men of stature (for example, Kant 
and Moses Mendelssohn [see cat. no. 22], the Court Jew Daniel 
Itzig [see cat. no. 28], and others [see cat. nos. 23-3 1]). His medal 
commemorating the enfranchisement of the Jews of Westphalia 
(1808) expressively depicts the meaning of emancipation for Jews. 
This engraving of Abramson shows his acculturated appearance. 
RIC 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Abraham und ... Abramson, 1927, passim; Jewish Minters and 
Medalists, 1976, pp. 34-39. 
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Portrait of David Friedlander 


Printer and lithographer: G. FRUSTNER 

Berlin, early nineteenth century 

Lithograph 

28x 19.9 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, Graphics Collection 


This portrait was probably executed when the noted Enlightenment 
figure was already an elderly man. Depicted in a more informal, 
at-home attire than in the Berger portrait (see cat. no. 231), 
Friedlander (1750-1834) appears deep in thought. His solemn mood 
may date the portrait after his wife had passed away in 1814. In 
1820, he celebrated his seventieth birthday, on which occasion the 
Berlin Jewish community board decided to hang his portrait in its 
assembly room.! Although we cannot determine conclusively which 
of his portraits was hung, it may have been this one, possibly com- 
missioned to mark Friedlánder's seventieth year. Copies were pro- 
duced in lithograph in the nineteenth century by different artists, 
attesting to the desire by acculturated German Jews to possess an 
image of a leading figure in the history of Berlin Jewry. 
Underneath the portrait is the inscription: Dr. David Friedlander 
and the artist’s signature: G. Frustner lith. u, gedr. RIC 


1. S. M. Lowenstein, The fewishness of David Friedlander and the Crisis of Berlin 
Jewry, Braun Lectures in the History of the Jews in Prussia, no. 3 (Ramat-Gan, 
1994), pp. 26-27. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Ost und West, 16/2-3 (1916), p. 90; Berlin Jewish Community, 
1994, betw. pp. 164-65. 
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Portrait of Nathan Mayer Rothschild 


Printer: F.H. Morın 

Berlin, ca. 1836 

Lithograph 

75x11.8cm 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 81.16 


As is stated below the left corner of the image, this work was adapted 
from an English original. It shows Nathan Rothschild (1777-1836) 
silhouetted in front of a column of the London Stock Exchange, an 
image that was often reproduced on paper,! and even on textiles, 
after his death.? 

In the late eighteenth century, Nathan moved to England, quickly 
establishing himself as a dealer in textiles (see cat. no. 161). It was 
in London, after 1803, that he became a major financier, purchasing 
large amounts of British securities and helping to finance Welling- 
ton’s army in Spain. Nathan became a respected banker and one of 
the dominant figures on the stock exchange. He also played a major 
role in transmitting the French war indemnity to the allies through 
branches of the family bank in other cities. He married Hannah 
Levi Barent Cohen, the sister of Moses Montefiore, in 1806. 

RIC and VBM 
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1. See A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography, rev. ed. (London, 1981), nos. 2140, 
2152-54, 2158-59, for other versions of this portrait. 
2. For the textile, see The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 59. 
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Portrait of Isaac Daniel Itzig 


Draughtsman: ANTON GRAFF (ca. 1764-90); engraver: DANIEL BERGER 
(1744— 1824) 

Berlin, 1789 

Engraving 

1723 5212.3 cm 

New York, Courtesy of The Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America 


This engraving was the model for Itzig’s image on his Meissen cup 
(cat. no. 173). The impetus for the portrait was the same as for a 
depiction of David Friedländer engraved in 1789 (cat. no. 231), to 
celebrate their support of the Jüdische Freischule. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


Zod 
Die Generalpumpe 


Publisher: VERLAG A. SCHEPELER 

Berlin, 1848/69 

Lithograph 

22x28 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Elisha Whittelsey Collection, 
The Elisha Whittelsey Fund and Rogers Fund, 1974, 1974.509.29 


As the Rothschild family established its branches in various Euro- 
pean cities during the nineteenth century and became an influential 
economic presence, its members became the target of vicious attacks, 
literary and visual. The phrase, “The Jews, Kings of the Era,” the 
title of Alphonse Toussenel's 1845 harangue against Jewish economic 
domination directed principally at the French Rothschilds, rapidly 
became a significant anti-Jewish slogan. The visual depictions of this 
slogan were many and malicious, often portraying the Rothschilds 
as the rulers of society. 

Die Generalpumpe (The General Leader) presents “Rothschild” as 
the ultimate manipulator who controls empires and countries by 
distributing gold coins. Emerging from a sack of gold, “Rothschild” 
is depicted as an obese Jew with a straggly beard and a hat (suggest- 
ing a crown) made of various slabs of paper on which different 
governmental loans are marked. On his vest is an oval medallion 
with the inscription: Aller / Weltsge/richts / Executor. His vest can 
hardly be closed due to his large stomach in the form of a globe, 
whose center is a gold coin: Ein Louis dor. Gold and silver coins 
flow freely from his pockets to different figures symbolizing vari- 
ous countries, the needy, and armies, thus signifying him as “the 
incarnation of a financial system that covers and dominates the 
whole globe.”! 
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This mid-century caricature set the tone for many later anti- 
Rothschild works. Often obese and wearing a crown, “Rothschild” 
was turned into a king who had no roots in society other than money. 
Years before the publication of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
“Rothschild” had already emerged as the Jew par excellence who 
had the means and ways to control the world. RIC 


1. The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 118. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY E. Fuchs, Die Juden in der Karikatur (Munich, 1921), betw. pp. 
120 and 121, 228; E. Barnavi, ed., A Historical Atlas of the Jewish People (London, 
1992), p. 187; P. Dittmar, Die Darstellung der Juden in der populären Kunst zur Zeit 
der Emanzipation (Munich, London, New York, and Paris, 1992), p. 81; fig. 54; 
The Rothschilds ... Guide, 1994, p. 117. 


238 
Nordbahnhof in Vienna 


Artist: RupoLF Arr (1812-1905), 

lithographer: Franx JoseL Xavier SANDMANN (1805-1852) 
Vienna, ca. 1850 

Lithograph: colored 

13.8 x 19.5 cm 

Vienna, Museen der Stadt Wien, Historisches Museum, 15.071 


Salomon Mayer Rothschild settled in Vienna in 1820, founding a 
branch of the Rothschild Bank there (see cat. no. 165). His other 
major achievement was the 1837 building of Austria’ first railroad, 
the Kaiser-Ferdinand-Nordbahn, whose station is depicted in this 
lithograph. It was erected in 1858. The Historisches Museum also 
has Rudolf Alt’s study drawing for the composition in its collection. 
VBM 


BisLioGcrapny R. Waissenberger, Schausammlung Historisches Museum der Stadt 
Wien, exh. cat. (Bad Gandersheim and Wolfenbüttel, 1981), cat. no. 3/102/1. 
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Rothschild Asphalt Factory in Venice 


L.H. Brisghel 

Venice, ca. 1850 

Lithograph 

34.5 x 49 cm 

New York, Leo Baeck Institute, 78.604 
See pl. 52 


Around the middle of the nineteenth century, the Rothschild 
brothers began to invest in manufacturing. In many cases, including 
the Witkowitz iron works and this asphalt factory, the products 
were used in the railroads they had developed. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


Printed Books and Graphics 
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Interior of the Old Synagogue in Braunschweig 


Artist: FRIEDRICH WILHELM PFEIFFER (1822-1891); 

publishers: OEHME AND MULLER 

Braunschweig, 1865 

Lithograph 

42.6 x 52.7 cm 

Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, LMB 20909 
See pl. 34 


After acquiring his home on the Kohlmarkt in 1717, Alexander 
David established a synagogue in one room. In 1765, he bought 
another house on the Kohlmarkt which was converted into an in- 
dependent synagogue for the community, then numbering thirty 
families. David donated his collection of ceremonial objects to the 
synagogue, thereby becoming the first person to create a public 
collection of Judaica.! 

This first community synagogue in Braunschweig remained in use 
until 1875, when a new building designed by Constantin Uhde was 
dedicated. The new synagogue included a room with glass vitrines 
for the display of David's collection together with donations from 


other members. VBM 


1. G.Rülf, “Das Museum der israelitischen Gemeinde Braunschweig,” Mit- 
teilungen zur jüdischen Volkskunde 19 (1906), pp. 90-91. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Lessings “Nathan” und jüdische Emanzipation im Lande Braun- 
schweig, exh. cat. (Wolfenbiittel, Lessing-Akademie, 1981), no. 161. 
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Knock and Ye Shall Enter 


Artist: PauL Prys; publisher: T. McLean 
England, nineteenth century 
Lithograph: colored 

AD GN 

New York, The Jewish Museum, F5609a 


This political satire deals with the attempt of Jews, in particular 
Lionel Nathan Rothschild, to be accepted into Parliament. It con- 
tinues traditional aspects of eighteenth-century English caricatures 
of Jews. First, the physiognomic “otherness” of the Jew is empha- 
sized by his hooked nose and beard; second, the image is of a peddler 
with a sack on his back and several extravagant hats on his head; and 
third, he speaks in dialect.! The Jewish “peddler” knocks on the 
door of the House of Commons as several of its members are seen 
peering sarcastically from the window. The inscription above re- 
lates the Jew's speech: Come I shap — open the door vill ye — I vants 
to / come in — and here’s a shentlemans a friend of mines — vants to come 
in tvo — / don’t be afeared. I dont vant sheat for nothing. I can pay for it / 
So help me Got. The Jew is accompanied by a figure in Oriental dress 
who emphasizes the “otherness” of those who want to enter the 
Commons. The caption above the frame of the door reads: They of 
Rome are enter’d in our counsels, the one on the side of the frame reads: 
Oak / suppose / to be sound / put up 1688 / only lately / discovered to be 
full of / Shales (?). RIC 
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1. For other examples, see The few as Other: A Century of English Caricature 
1730-1830, exh. cat. (New York, Library of The Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, 1995); see also A. Rubens, “The Rothschilds in Caricature,” The Jewish 
Historical Society of England Transactions Sessions 1968-69 22 (1970), pp. 76-87. 


BibLIOGRAPHY A. Rubens, A Jewish Iconography: Supplementary Volume (Lon- 
don, 1982), no. 997. 


242 
Das Welthaus Rothschild 


Germany, late nineteenth century 

Lithograph on paper 

24.1 x 16 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, Graphics Collection 


Mayer Amschel, at the center of “The World House of Rothschild,” 
is surrounded by male members of the family firm from the second 
and third generations. His name and dates appear under his medal- 
lion portrait together with the title: Begriinder des Hauses Rothschild. 
Above Mayer Amschel are Amschel Mayer and his nephew, Mayer 
Carl, of Frankfurt; to his right are Nathan Mayer and his son Lionel 
of London; below are James of Paris and his son Alphonse; and to 
the left are Salomon Mayer of Vienna and his son Anselm Salomon. 
Each is identified by name, place of activity, and dates. Karl Mayer, 
who established the Naples branch, is missing, as it had closed by 
the time this lithograph was published. 

Sheets with medallion portraits of members of an association, busi- 
ness, club, or family grew in popularity during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Jews in European society adopted this cultural form. RIC 


BibLIOGRAPHY R, Gay, The Jews of Germany: A Historical Portrait (New Haven 
and London, 1992), p. 72;'G. Heuberger, ed., The Rothschilds: Essays on the Histo- 
ry of a European Family (Frankfurt am Main, 1994), p. 149. 


Printed Books and Graphics 


242a 
Nathan Mayer, ou l’origine des milliards, Musee des 
horreurs 


V. LENEPVEU 

Paris, 1899-1900 

Lithograph: hand-colored 

65 x49.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, 1982.232.13 
See pl. 59 


Following Alfred Dreyfus’ retrial in Rennes in 1899, V. Lenepveu 
began publishing a weekly series of satirical lithographs that ridi- 
culed distinguished French and Jewish personalities, living and 
deceased. Under the title Musee des horreurs, these prints portrayed 
the figures as various animals involved in ugly machinations. In 
tune with the changing mood in French society towards Dreyfus, 
the Ministry of Interior stopped the publication of these posters 

in 1900. Some fifty-one prints had been published. 

The lithograph of Nathan Mayer Rothschild, number 42 in the 
series, was one of several that cynically caricatured Jewish financial 
involvement in French society. Nathan Mayer, portrayed as a greedy 
dog and traditional Jew, was chastized for profiting from the Battle 
at Waterloo, in which many Frenchmen lost their lives during the 
Napoleonic War. Nathan Mayer rose to prominence in English 
financial circles through his subvention of the English war effort 
against the French. The poster also announces where the series 
could be purchased and its forthcoming issues: Prochainement: / Karl, 
James, Salomon, / Lionel, Nathan, Charlotte, / Edouard, Alphonse, 
Leonora, / Henri, Un Anarchiste, etc. etc. Only some of these were ac- 
tually printed. RIC 


BistiocrapHy N.L. Kleeblatt, ed., The Dreyfus Affair: Art, Truth and Justice, 
exh. cat. (New York, Jewish Museum, 1987), pp. 252; pl. 177. 
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243 
Torah Binder of Joseph ben Ari Lob 


Halberstadt (?), 1677 

Linen: embroidered with silk threads 

38 x 165 cm 

Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, R391 


The inscription reads: 


(Joseph, born under a good sign, Sunday, the beginning of the 
month of Shvat [5]437 [=1677]. May God raise him to the Torah, 
to the marriage canopy and to good deeds. Amen). 

This binder arrived in Braunschweig as part of the collection of the 
Court Jew Alexander David, who had been born in Halberstadt 
(see cat. no. 66). Since it also bears the earliest known example of a 
marriage scene that later appears on a group of binders inscribed 
Halberstadt,' its origin in that city seems assured. 

Three figures stand under the huppab, or canopy: a bride in elaborate 
dress and hair, the groom, and the rabbi in a black robe with white 
ruff, standard clerical costume.? Four men in livery and tricornered 
hats hold the poles of the large, rectangular canopy. VBM 


1. See cat. nos. 244, 251, 252. Another example, created for Eliakim 
Gottschalk and dated 1731, is in the collection of the HUC Skirball Cultural 
Center and Museum, Los Angeles (56.1). 

2. See cat. no. 156 for a discussion of rabbinic dress in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Monumenta Judaica (Cologne, Kölnisches Stadtmuseum, 1964), 
E 315 (mistakenly dated 1730 and attributed to southern Germany); D. Davido- 
vitch, “Katalog Tora-Wimpel,” in R. Hagen, D. Davidovitch, and R. Busch, 
Tora-Wimpel: Zeugnisse jüdischer Volkskunst aus dem Braunschweigischen Landes- 
museum, 2nd ed. (Braunschweig, 1984), no. 1 (with an attribution to northern 
Germany); Stadt im Wandel, exh. cat., C. Meckseper, ed., (Braunschweig, Braun- 
schweigisches Landesmuseum, 1985), vol. 1, no. 426. 


244 
Torah Binder of Mordecai Gimpel, 
Son of Behrend Lehmann 


Halberstadt, 1711 

Linen: embroidered with silk and metallic threads; lining: silk 

17.5/19.8 x 352.4 cm 

Hamburg, Hambürgisches Museum für Völkerkunde, 16.6:1, Gift of Mrs. Emil 
Elias, Hamburg 


This binder was donated to the synagogue in honor of the birth of 
Mordecai Gimpel, the son of Behrend Lehmann and his second 
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wife, Henle Oppenheim.! A medallion at the beginning of the 
binder contains the following inscription: 


273 NNI 

12 7am "379% 

5200? 1919 19 PNT 
poway297 2320 Paya 


(This was dedicated by Mordecai Gimpel, the son of the intercessor, 
warden, and benefactor, Rabbi Issachar Bermann Segal of Halber- 

stadt). Between two bands of ornamented floral and animal decora- 
tions, an inscription reads: 


con > Sxyn paw 13707711910 1900 1112 "977 
MN (0210 0wyY 291 vy?) ADIN?) 2502 1933 


(Mordecai, the son of Rabbi Issachar Segal, born on Wednesday 15 
Shvat 471 [=1711]). May God allow him to be raised in Torah, to 
the marriage canopy, and to good deeds, Amen). Various symbols, 
figures, and objects decorate the inscription: a ewer, symbolizing 
Lehmann’ Levite origin; a well with a jug, symbol of Aquarius for 
the month beginning at the end of January; a Torah shield with the 
Ten Commandments; and a bridal canopy, representing marriage. 
The canopy is held by four men wearing tricornered hats. At the 
center stand three figures: a rabbi holding a cup of wine, and a bride 
and groom, both elegantly dressed. Adam and Eve, symbols of the 
creation of humankind, appear as well. The letters are elaborately 
ornamented with floral and animal decorations. 

An impressively decorated textile, the binder was probably donated 
to the Halberstadt synagogue, which Lehmann was instrumental in 
building and which was completed in 1712. Mordecai Gimpel was 
the youngest of Lehmann’ sons and served as a mohel (circumciser) 
in Hannover. The instruments of the mohel (knife, flask for powder, 
and cup) appear as his trademark on a Torah curtain Mordecai and 
his wife donated to a synagogue in 1746.2 The tradition of perform- 
ing circumcisions was deeply entrenched in the Lehmann family.’ 
RIC and VBM 


1. See M.R. Lehmann, “Behrend Lehmann: The King of the Court Jews,” in 
L. Jung, ed., Sages and Saints, vol. 10 (Hoboken, 1987), p. 232; P. Saville, Le Fuif 
de cour: Histoire du résident royal Berend Lehman (1661-1730) (Paris, 1970), pas- 
sim. For Henle Oppenheim, see cat. no. 250. 

2. See P. Schulze, Juden in Hannover: Beiträge zur Geschichte und Kultur einer 
Minderheit (Hannover, 1989), pp. 92-93. 

3. Ibid, pp. 94-95; also cat. no. 255. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Vierhundert Jahre Juden in Hamburg, 1991, pp. 40, 122, 124-25; 
cat. no. 50. 


245 
Torah Binder of Yekutiel ben Simon Wolf Oppenheim 


German lands, 1720 

Linen: embroidered with silk 

15 x 376 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Professor Karl D. Darmstaedter, JM 88-52 


TAI INTRO OPTION RN) YAW 197 72 (Mop) Bony 
97h MN 3/2. oP ona 


According to the inscription, this binder commemorates the birth of 
Yekutiel (Kosman) son of Simon (Wolf) Oppenheim from Ladeburg,! 
who was born on Tuesday, 3 Tammuz (5)490 (=1720). 

The embroidered text is richly embellished with animals, plants, 
grotesques, and the unusual motifs of eyeglasses and a cityscape 
that appears above the word Ladeburg. The more common motif of 
the zodiac sign is drawn after the birth date, and the wish that the 
newborn baby will grow to knowledge of the Torah is illustrated by 
a man holding a scroll who stands beneath an elaborate rectangular 
pavilion supported by columns on stepped bases. This building type 
also appears on contemporaneous Torah binders from Halberstadt 
(see cat. nos. 251-52).2 The marriage scene takes place beneath a 
square canopy that is likewise supported by columns on stepped 
bases. Most striking is the dress of the brides and her two attendants, 
who wear the angled headdress known from engravings of the peri- 
od,? as well as three-quarter embroidered cloaks that reveal their 
shoes. 

A related fragmentary binder in the Jewish Museum’s collection 
(JM 89-52) begins with the word Ladeburg and continues with the 
birth date, “Sunday, the first of Adar I [5]489 [=1729].” Its decora- 
tion is less elaborate than that of the binder discussed here, but is 
similar enough to suggest that it came from the same family. Both 


were given to the museum by the same donor. VBM 


1. Ladeburg is in the vicinity of Magdeburg. The relationship of this Simon 
Wolf to other Oppenheimers is uncertain, although the name recalls that of 
Samuel Oppenheimer’s father (M. Grunwald, Samuel Oppenheimer und sein Kreis 
[Vienna and Leipzig, 1913], p. 37.) 

2. The responsa literature has shown that in the eighteenth century, individual 
Jews possessed ornaments for the Torah which they took with them when they 
moved. It is therefore likely that the Oppenheimers took Halberstadt binders 
from Ladeburg to Vienna that could have served as models for the present 
example. 

3. See, for example, P.C. Kirchner, Jüdische Ceremoniel, oder Beschreibung der- 
jenigen Gebräuche, welche die Juden ... in acht zu nehmen pflegen (Nuremberg, 
1724), reproduced in Die Österreichischen Hofjuden, 1991, fig. 40; A. Rubens, A 
History of Jewish Costume, rev. ed. (London and Jerusalem, 1973), figs. 158, 162. 
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Torah Mantle from the Meisel Synagogue 


Prague, 1658 

Silk brocade; silk velvet: embroidered with metallic threads; metallic fringe; 
linen (lining) 

94 x 52 cm 

Prague, Zidovské Muzeum Praha, 31.874 


The synagoge built by Mordecai Meisel (d. 1601), which bore his 
name, existed until the nineteenth century, when it was replaced by 
the present Neo-Gothic structure. According to an inventory of 
1684, Meisel's synagogue was richly endowed with textile furnish- 
ings. At that date, the congregation owned twenty-two Torah cur- 
tains, twenty-nine mantles (including this example), and twenty- 
three covers for the Torah.! The popularity of textile donations 
may be attributed to the high esteem in which embroidered textiles 
had been held as an art form in Bohemia since the Middle Ages.? 
The form of this mantle is typical of those created in Prague. It is 
made of two rectangular pieces joined at the top corners and below 
the inscription panel. Aesthetic emphasis was placed on the stately 
letters of the dedication — by means of their embroidery with sil- 
ver threads — and on the textile below, in this case a seventeenth- 
century silk brocade. The inscription reads: 


na 12yama 17 1371 
19) 12 7”? DEW OTIIN 
Sees ol NP TIT Nw 


(A donation to the exalted Society for Mishnayyot? ... Abraham 
Shofet ... ben Moses David Kalonymos, of blessed memory). 
VBM 


l. L. Kybalová, “Die ältesten Thoramantel aus der Textiliensammlung des 
Staatlichen jüdischen Museums in Prag (1592-1750),” Judaica Bohemiae 9/1 
(1973), pp. 24-25. 

2. V.B. Mann, “Symbols of the Legacy: Community Life,” in The Precious 
Legacy, 1983, esp. pp. 125-36. 

3. The mishnayyot are a collection of oral laws compiled by Rabbi Judah ha- 
Nasi ca. 220 C.E. Societies for the study of these texts are often organized in as- 
sociation with particular synagogues. Other Prague synagogue textiles were also 
dedicated to and by societies for the study of the Mishnah (see, for example, The 
Precious Legacy, 1983, cat. no 5). For another inscription from a Prague mantle, 
see cat. no. 250. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY Jewish Art Treasures from Prague: The State Jewish Museum in 
Prague and Its Collections, exh. cat. (Manchester, Whitworth Art Gallery, 1980), 
fig. 117. 


247 
Torah Mantle of Blümle, Daughter of Hayyım Sinzheim 


Vienna, 1722/23 

Silk: embroidered with silk and metallic threads; metallic ribbon; metallic fringe 
81 x 45.7 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Mrs. Maurice Weingfeld, JM5-49 

See pl. 9 


According to its inscription, this elaborately decorated mantle was 
dedicated by a woman: 


N27] NNT 

mona [rin [nv] x 
19 psp na 

gr 1773 

0731 
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"> 
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(This is the donation of the w[oman of] V[alor] Blümle, daughter 
of the officer ...Hayyim Sinzheim, wife of the servant ... Koppel 
Levi from Mannheim in the year [5]483 [=1722/23]). Two twisted 
columns frame the inscriptions. The right one supports an elaborate 
silver ewer in a shell-shaped basin. Above it is the phrase chosen 
because the donor's husband was a Levite. Atop the second column 
is a flowering branch in an amphora and above it, the biblical 
phrase: 


(Behold the rod of Aaron of the House of Levi flowered [Num. 
17:23]). Between the two top inscriptions is a large crown flanked 
by the initials 


(C[rown of] T[orah]). The emphasis in these inscriptions on both 
Priests and Levites suggests that the donor’s father, Hayyim Sinz- 
heim, was a kohen, a member of the priestly class. Since her husband 
is described as being from Mannheim, while the residence of her 
father is understood as the city in which the mantle was dedicated, 
we may presume that Blümle’s gift was made in Vienna, home 

to Hayyim Sinzheim. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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248 
Torah Curtain Donated by Juda Leib Ulma and 
His Wife Gnendel, Daughter of Behrend Lehmann 


ELKANAH OF FURTH 

Kriegshaber, 1723/24 

Silk and silk velvet: embroidered with silk and metallic threads 
249 x 147 cm 

New York, The Moldovan Family Collection 

See pl. 91 


The composition of this curtain is typical of eighteenth-century 
Ashkenazi examples. Two spiral columns topped by vases with 
flowers frame a richly embroidered central panel, above which two 
rampant lions support a crown. The dedicatory inscription appears 
below the crown: 


122% NTP Tran ONT I 

2 yaw 117 nn a 

mn na Oy Taya NM NVR) NATIN 
Pr ya 1900 7 1370 a 


(the d[onation of] the officer, the rabbi Juda Leib son of / the warden 
and o[fficer] of the land, the l[ate] rabbi Simeon / Ulma and his wife 
Mrs. Gnendl, daughter of the master and rabbi and/ warden and 
officer of the land the rabbi Issachar Ber ...). Following the dissolu- 
tion of the Kriegshaber community, this curtain was given to the 
synagogue in Augsburg. ‘The date and signature of the maker are 
embroidered in a cartouche below the central panel: 


yaw vid) ob 

(7333 D27) AT 2 | 
TIPOR Dya OT TUYA 
RTPN PY 


(the ... [year] Hear God the voice of Judah [chronogram for 1723/24] 
The work of my hands, with the h[elp] of G[od] Elkanah, the cantor 
from Fürth). Elkanah of Fürth was one of the most distinguished 
Jewish embroiderers of ceremonial art in eighteenth-century Ger- 
many. His work was commissioned by several Court Jew families, 
and he was responsible for bringing the iconégraphic tradition of 
Bohemian Torah curtains to Germany. Elkanah also received com- 
missions from the Jewish communities of Amsterdam and London.! 
VBM and RIC 


1. See B. Yaniv, “Sixteenth to Eighteenth Century Bohemian and Moravian 
Parokhot with an Architectural Motif,” Ph.D. diss. (Hebrew University, 1987), 
vols. 1, p. 197; 4, 4.10 (1-4), for other examples of his work and the older litera- 
ture. 


BiBLioGrApHy L. Freehof and B. King, Embroideries and Fabrics for Synagogue 
and Home (New York, 1966), p. 21; F. Landsberger, “Old-Time Torah Curtains,” 
Beauty in Holiness, ed. J. Gutmann (New York, 1970), pp. 148-53; fig. 7 (where 
the original valance is shown); B. Yaniv, “The Origins of the ‘Two Column Mo- 
tif’ in European Parokhot,” Jewish Art 15 (1989), p. 26. 
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Imperial Uniform of Duke Karl I 
of Braunschweig-Wolfenbiittel 


Braunschweig (?), 1734 

Wool 

91.4 x 57.2 cm 

Braunschweig, Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, VMB 2864 


The long overcoat of the eighteenth century derived from the kaftan 
worn by ordinary people in eastern Europe, an example of how 
popular dress influenced uniforms such as this one worn by Karl I 
(r. 1737-93). VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY C. Römer, 500 Jahre Krieg und Frieden: Braunschweigische Mil- 
itärgeschichte vom Fehdezeitalter bis zum Ende des Absolutismus, Veröffentlichungen 
des Braunschweigischen Landesmuseums, 33 (Braunschweig, 1982), pp. 87, 112. 


250 
Two Inscription Panels from a Torah Mantle Donated 
by Henle and Michael David of Hannover 


Prague, 1730-40 

Silk: embroidered with silk and metallic threads and seed pearls 

12 x 14.5 cm (framed) 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. Harry G. Friedman, F2700 a, b 
See pl. 17 


These fragments formed the upper third of a mantle, an arrange- 
ment that was characterisic of Prague work from the time of the 
earliest known Torah mantle of 1592 through the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The top of the mantle was reserved for an inscription, which 
began on the front and concluded on the back panel; the remainder 
was a panel of fine silk or embroidery. 

The inscription formed by these two fragments records their dona- 
tion by a husband and wife from prominent Court Jew families: 


019 PRT ORT PONT Pw 
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(This belongs to Michal, son of David of Halberstadt / and his wife 
Henle, daughter of Mendel of Frankfurt am Main). Michal, later 
known as Michal David of Hannover, became a Court Jew in that 
city from 1713.! Henle had been the second wife of the powerful 
Court Jew Behrend Lehmann of Halberstadt,? whose death in 
1730 provides a terminus post quem for the mantle. 

Seed-pearl embroidery, a Bohemian specialty in the high Middle 
Ages, was used for ecclesiastical textiles.2 The technique appears in 
the inscriptions of the earliest extant Jewish communal textiles, 
such as the Perlsticker curtain of 1543, restored in 1592; the Meisel 
mantle of 1592; and the Torah curtain donated by Karpel Zaks in 
1603/4 (all Prague, Židovské Muzeum).* VBM 


1. ‘Two torah curtains donated by David's children to Hannover synagogues 
appear in P. Schulze, Juden in Hannover: Beiträge zur Geschichte und Kultur einer 
Minderheit (Hannover, 1989), pp. 80-81, 86-87. 

2. B.H. Auerbach, Geschichte der israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt (Halberstadt, 
1866), p. 48. 

3. Z. Drobná, Les Trésors de la broderie religieuse en Tehécoslovaquie (Prague, 1950), 


Dae 
4. For illustrations, see O. Muneles, The Prague Ghetto in the Renaissance Period 


(Prague, 1965), figs. 56, 57, 59-61. 
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Torah Binder of Judah Leib ben Aaron 


Halberstadt, 1733 

Linen: embroidered with silk and metallic threads 
18 x 340 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum 150/54 

See pl. 87 


In addition to the standard inscription: 
prob ayn TAN V ’n 210 0% TH... 1095 Pink 1112 apy? 


(Jacob son of the rabbi Aaron haCohen, born on Thursday, the 
ninth of Tammuz [5]493 [=1733] ...), this binder bears the follow- 
ing additional information: 


"979 I 0399 men ja Spr 1997 273 NNT 
DROW WANT pp WTI YI [TIN 


(This was donated by the boy Jacob, son of the treasurer and leader 
Rabbi Aaron Katz from Shturish, in the h[oly] c[ongregation] of 
Halberstadt). 

This binder is the second of a group from Halberstadt, whose icono- 
graphy reflects the lifestyle of the Jewish elite in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries.! The wedding scene illustrating that 
portion of the inscription blessing the young boy with the fulfillment 
of marriage shows four attendants in livery and sashes of office 
holding the canopy.? The bride is dressed in a flowered silk-brocade 
mantua and wears a fontage headdress, fashions that first became 
popular in the late seventeenth century and remained in vogue 
through the fourth decade of the following century. Hebrew texts 
of the period mention that Jewish women wore these types of 
clothing.* 

The rabbi’s ta/it is also interesting. Over his head he wears a very 
specific type of prayer shawl: white with a colorful silk brocade panel. 
Only eight prayer shawls with costly French brocade panels are ex- 
tant, and all stem from areas in which Court Jews lived. During the 
eighteenth century, the rabbi officiating at a wedding was permitted 
to wear his Sabbath prayer shawl if the bride was his daughter.® 
The depiction of the expensive talit on this binder suggests that the 
rabbi officiating at the marriage of his daughter was a man of means, 
perhaps a Court Jew. A similar image of a shawl with brocade panel 


appears on a cushion cover for the circumcision ceremony dated 
1779/80, also from Halberstadt (see cat. no. 255). 

Shturish (?) in the community of Halberstadt probably indicates 
the name of the synagogue to which the family belonged. On a re- 
lated binder from Halberstadt dated 1731 (Los Angeles, HUC 
Skirball Cultural Center and Museum, 56.1), the boy is designated 
as having come from Kirchhahn in the same city. VBM 


1. The others of this type from Halberstadt are cat. nos. 243 and 252 and a fourth 
example in the HUC Skirball Cultural Center and Museum, Los Angeles (56.1). 
Similar iconography appears on a second binder in the Israel Museum (150/61), 
but there is no inscription indicating a Halberstadt origin. 

2. Contemporary accounts record the liveried servants stationed before Samson 
Wertheimer’ home. 

3. A. Hart, “Origins of the Mantua,” Cutter’s Research Journal 5/3 (1993-94), 
DPA Je): 


4. A. Rubens, A History of Jewish Costume (London and Jerusalem, 1973), p. 197. 


5. See A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 77, for a list of six of the prayer shawls 
from this group. Two more are in the collection of the Mosaiske Troessamfund, 
Copenhagen (242-43) (Kings and Citizens: The History of the Jews in Denmark 
1622-1983, exh. cat. [New York, Jewish Museum, 1983], vol. 1, no. 16). These 
damask and brocade talitot are very similar in composition and materials (for ex- 
ample, the small flowered brocade found on six of the eight), thus suggesting 
that they may stem from one or two workshops. 

6. I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (Philadelphia, 1896), p. 205. 
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232 
Torah Binder for Elhanan Speyer 


Halberstadt, 1733 

Linen: embroidered with silk and metallic threads 

19x 292 cm 

Los Angeles, HUC Skirball Cultural Center and Museum, Los Angeles, 56.5 


Key iconographic elements of this binder are identical to those on 
the Halberstadt binder in the Israel Museum (see cat no. 251): the 
marriage canopy is held by two liveried men wearing sashes, their 
arms outstretched so that each holds two poles; the canopy is rec- 
tangular and composed of a festooned textile; the rabbi wears a prayer 
shawl and holds an oversized goblet; the reverse of the Torah scroll 
appears to have been covered with a floral fabric; and a subsidiary 
inscription is set within an interlace frame. 

Court Jew families are known to have donated gold goblets to their 
communities, sometimes with the proviso that they could be used at 
family weddings.! The Speyer family residing in Frankfurt donated 
a gold beaker in 1765 (see cat. no. 124); the Hayyum family of 
Mannheim gave two in 1740 (now lost).? The prominence given to 
the beakers in the Halberstadt wedding scenes could be due to 
their donation by the family of the boy whose birth was celebrated 
on these Torah binders. VBM 


1. Katerina Dreyfus Kovacs, New York (widow of Alexander Hayyum’s descen- 
dant), oral communication, 1993. 

2. Fara reproduction of the Hayyum cups, see B. Rosenthal, Heimatgeschichte 
der badischen Fuden (Bühl, 1927), p. 120; see also F. Landsberger, Einführung in 
die jüdische Kunst (Berlin, 1935), pl. 14. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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233 
Torah Curtain Donated by Shifra Oppenheim 


Prague, 1737/38 

Silk velvet: embroidered with gold and metallic threads, silk appliqués, 
semiprecious stones; metallic lace; metallic ribbon; silver bells 

233 x 160 cm 

Prague, Zidovské Muzeum Praha, 27.353 

See pl. 14 


ave eh ha 
P.: N” de. > 


The portal composition of this textile continues the type established 
in the earliest Prague “Torah curtains. Many of those created in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries bear architectural forms ap- 
proximating three-dimensionality. In the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, the designs flattened, as on this curtain, with 
mere traces of plastic form, visible here in the vases at the upper 
corners. 

This curtain was donated to the Alt-Neu synagogue in Prague by 
Shifra Oppenheim, who was distinguished by both her lineage and 
her marriage: 


maaın » >95 091 PANN AMIN 

31m pan na 9 2390 NI AA [aman 

1929 DIM APTN 29 972" NTV PPR 

PLN (PTV AMD 91 OPIN NIT VPA NINAS TAT 

9 (Xp ¿070 Dy) MI 199 NNW TR GND 79) DD Am 


(The wise rabbi's wife, the [great] w[ise one] the late Mrs. 
Shifra, daughter of the genius, our r[abbi] Wolf Spira of 
blessed memory, rabbi of the nation; widow of our great 
rabbi, the genius our rabbi David Oppenheim, [whose] 
r[est] is in Pfaradise], h[ead] of the r[abbinical] c[ourt] and 
h[ead] of the P[ress]b[urg] mesivta!l and that of the nation, 
left [this] as her bequest as a remembrance before God. 
[Chronogram for] [51498 [=1737/38)). 


VBM 
1. A mesivta is a yeshiva or rabbinical seminary. 


Bistiocrapuy V. Sadek and J. Šedinová, The Ghetto of Prague (Prague, 1992), 
pp. 56-57. 
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254 
Torah Mantle Dedicated by Meir and Raizela, Daughter of 
Moses Segal May 


Germany, 1770/71 

Silk; silk velvet: embroidered with silk threads and sequins; silk ribbon and fringe 
86.2 x 47.3 cm 

Jerusalem, The Israel Museum, Gift of Wiesbaden Collection, 151/69; 
1731-2-50 


The creator of this mantle harmonized the gold, blue, and white 
colors of the base silk with the maroon velvet of the inscription 
panel by framing both in silk ribbons of the contrasting color. The 
structure of the mantle is typical of Prague and other Bohemian 
communities: two rectangular textiles attached at the top and ap- 
proximately one-third of the way down the sides. The white ribbon 
attachment remains on the right. 

The inscription reads: 
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psp porn [nv] >3 
1” 72 19° TRY 513 1D 
21071 973 70m 
TWN TOR NAM 
onan mes nn 

Dep ona 930 PT non 


2 xdpn niw 


(Crown of Torah [accompanied by the depiction of a crown]; 
the donation of the im[portant] leader and officer, treasurer 
and leader, c[rown] of w[isdom] Meir ... son of the Rabbi 
Moses from Hittenbach and his wife, the important woman, 
Mrs. Raizela ... daughter of the late Moses Segal May, in 
the year [5]531 [=1770/1]. 


VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 


259 
Cushion Cover for the Circumcision Ceremony 


Halberstadt, 1779/80 

Silk velvet: embroidered with silk and metallic threads 

72.4 x 67.3 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Dr. S.A. Buchenholz, $1015 
See pl. 18 


Abraham’s circumcision of his son Isaac eight days after birth 
established the ceremony by which young males are brought into 
the Covenant of Israel. The relevant biblical passage (Gen. 21:4) is 
embroidered in the circular frame of this textile. The second biblical 
figure recalled at circumcisions is Elijah. The inscription from the 
circumcision service at the top of the roundel reads, “This is the 
throne of Elijah of blessed memory” and refers to the empty seat 
on the bench. The inscription continues: 


pa» qn? 120 y> 


(For there is reward for your labor [Jer. 31:16]), with a chronogram 
for the year (5)580 (=1779/80) whose initial words form the first 
name of the donor, Issachar, as recorded below the scene: 


MP 7/3 592 10095 1000 97 
Pa nm INA YT RAIN 


179 TIR 19737 WR NI 
113 912 APRN 


(Issachar, known as Baer, son of Jonah Ulma, of blessed memory, and 
his wife Rebecca, daughter of my m[aster] and t[eacher], the g[reat] 
glenius], h[ead] of the r[abbinical] c[ourt], Rabbi Wolf Levi). 

The embroiderer created a sense of depth on the flat surface of the 


Textiles 


velvet through the perspective rendering of floor tiles, a common 
device in Hebrew and other manuscripts of the period.! The varied 
poses of the figures reinforce the impression of three-dimensionality. 
The circumcisor and his attendant, seen in profile, move into the 
space from the left. Their opposing figures hold silver goblets label- 
ed in abbreviated Hebrew “cup of blessing” and “cup of suction”; 
the outermost, profile figure strides into the scene, while the other 
figure is in three-quarter view. The main figures are frontal: the 
sandek, or godfather, holding the infant, and the father dressed in an 
elaborate prayer shawl embellished by a large panel of silk (see cat. 
no. 256). This last figure is similar to the rabbi in a wedding scene 
on a Halberstadt Torah binder dated 1733 (see cat. no. 251), like- 
wise part of a detailed composition with a developed sense of space 
and detailed attention to costume. 

The most prominent Jew in Halberstadt earlier in the century was 
also named Issachar: Behrend Lehmann, one of the most famous 
Court Jews of his time. Within the Jewish community, Lehmann 
was known for his support of study (see cat. no. 185) and his devo- 
tion to the rite of circumcision, serving as a circumcisor to rich and 
poor alike.’ Thus the play on the name Issachar in the inscription 
may allude both to the donor and to the Court Jew of Halberstadt. 
VBM 


1. Treasures of The Jewish Museum, 1986, pp. 98-99. 

2. See cat. no. 248, a Torah curtain donated by Judah Ulma and his wife Gnen- 
del, daughter of Behrend Lehmann. 

3. Lehmann instilled this tradition in his family; see cat no. 243. 


BinLiocraPHy H. Frauberger, “Uber alte Kultusgegenstände in Synagoge und 
Haus,” Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung jüdischer Kunstkdenkmäler 34 
(1903), p. 90; S. Kayser and G. Schoenberger, Jewish Ceremonial Art (Philadelphia, 
1959), no. 159; Fabric of Jewish Life, exh. cat. (New York, Jewish Museum, 1977), 
no. 138; Treasures of The Jewish Museum, 1986, pp. 98-99. 


256 
Prayer Shawl 


Germany, eighteenth century 

White silk damask, polychrome silk brocade, metallic lace 

165 x 197.5 cm 

New York, The Jewish Museum, Gift of Jakob Michael, JM 33-57 


The major portion of this talit is white silk damask of floral design. 
A panel of polychrome silk brocade with floral motifs bordered in 
metallic lace and ribbon is appliquéd to the upper edge of one side, 
and smaller squares of the brocade mark the corners; from them 
hang the ritual ziziyot, or fringes. Two parallel bands of metallic lace 
run the width of the talit, one just below the large brocade panel and 
another across the lower section. The brocade panels were used for 
both aesthetic and practical effects; the smaller squares reinforce 
the corners through which the ziziyot pass. The exhortation to wear 
fringes as reminders to observe the commandments is recorded in 
Numbers (15:38-41). 

“Two similar prayer shawls, one from Altona, are in the collection of 
The Jewish Museum (JM 19-36; JM 3-69).! A fourth example, a gift 
from a resident of Dusseldorf, once belonged to the Gesellschaft zur 
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Erforschung Jüdischer Kunstdenkmiler.? A fifth was published by 
Landsberger,? and a sixth is in Prague (Zidovské Muzeum, B.C. 4). 
Two more examples are in the Mosaiske Troessamfund, Copen- 
hagen (242, 243).4 Jakob Michael, the donor of the ta/it published 
here, was born in Frankfurt, but later lived in Hamburg. The known 
talitot of this type all come from German lands, and all incorporate 
expensive fabrics dated to the eighteenth century. On both the Torah 
binder (see cat. no. 251). and the cushion cover (see cat. no. 255), 
an officiant wears such a talit. VBM 


1. Fabric of Jewish Life, exh. cat. (New York, Jewish Museum, 1977), nos. 73, 
76. 

2. Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung jüdischer Kunstdenkmäler 34 
(1903), fig. 116. 

3. F Landsberger, Einführung in die jüdische Kunst (Berlin, 1935), p. 14; pl. 6. 
4. Kings and Citizens: The History of the Jews in Denmark 1622-1983, exh. cat. 
(New York, Jewish Museum, 1983), vol. 1, no. 16. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY A Tale of Two Cities, 1982, no. 77. 
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Double Cup 


Upper Rhine, fifteenth century 

Wood: carved; silver: hammered, gilt 

33.9 x 24.1 cm 

Stuttgart, Wiirttembergische Landesmuseum Stuttgart, KK 104 


The first extant double cup — a cup that separates into two separate 
drinking vessels — dates from the twelfth century. With the popu- 
larity of Minnetrinken — toasts on momentous occasions such as 
the onset of journeys or marriage — during the high Middle Ages, 
specialized drinking cups became popular. The use of the double 
cup for nuptial toasts was considered particularly appropriate be- 
cause of the symbolism of two combining into one. 

Beginning in the eleventh century, when it became customary to 
unite the two halves of the Jewish marriage into one ceremony, the 
rabbis decreed that the two sets of blessings over wine should be 
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drunk from different cups. The double-cup form also became popu- 
lar among wealthy Jews who could afford these expensive vessels. ! 
Wooden examples with metal fittings were produced in the area 
near Basel during the fourteenth century. VBM 


1. See V. B. Mann, “ ‘New’ Examples of Jewish Ceremonial Art from Medieval 
Ashkenaz,” Artibus et Historiae 17 (1988), pp. 21-22. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Ausgewählte Werke aus den Württembergisches Landeskunstsamm- 
lungen, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart, 1936), cat. no. 24; H.M. von Erffa, “Doppelbecher,” 
Reallexikon für Deutsche Kunstgeschichte (1958), pp. 161-71; 163 fig. 2; H. Kohl- 
haussen, “Der Doppelmaserbecher auf der Veste Coburg und seine Verwandten, 
Jahrbuch der Coburger Landesstiftung (1959), pp. 104-34; fig. 40; idem, “Der 
Doppelkopf: Seine Bedeutung für das deutsche Brauchtum des 13. bis 17. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Zeitschrift für Kunstwissenschaft 14 (1960), pp. 24-56; fig. 5; Spatgotik 
am Oberrhein, exh. cat. (Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum, 1970), cat. no. 238; 
fig. 217; W. Fleischhauer, Kunstkammer und Kronjuwelen, exh. cat. (Stuttgart, 
Württembergisches Landesmuseum Stuttgart, 1977), p. 24; fig. 46. 
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258 
Playing-Board Box 


GEORG SCHREIBER 

Königsberg, sixteenth century 

Amber, ivory 

38.7x23.5 cm 

New York, The Salgo Trust for Education 


The varicolored sections of amber create a lively harmony on the 
surface of the open playing board. The ivories are incised with 
scrolls, animals, and human figures composed to echo the shape of 
the triangular fields. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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259 
Cabinet Inlaid with Ivory 


Southern Germany, ca. 1600 

Wood, ivory, bronze 

20 x 31.5 x 24.5 cm 

Prague, Uméleckoprúumyslové Muzeum v Praze, 66.723 


In the Kunstkammern of noble families, caskets such as this one were 
used to store coins, medals, and small objets d’art. The front panel 
opens downward to reveal nine drawers.! VBM 


1. For other examples, see Schatzkästchen und Kabinettschrank: Möbel für Sammler, 
exh. cat. (Berlin, Kunstgewerbermuseum, 1989). 


UNPUBLISHED 


260 
Cabinet 


Lombardy, 1600-25 

Pine, other woods: rosewood and ebony veneer, ivory inlay; mounts: brass 
AO E 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, X.203 


Cabinets such as this one, which are themselves objets d'art, were 
included in Kunstkammern and held small works.! On the drop front 
of this example is a framed scene from classical mythology, Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda from the sea monster. The interior has three 
figures. On the back of the drop front are two bust images in pro- 
file, a young man with his hair tied in a fillet facing right, and a king 
facing left. A standing figure of an armed warrior occupies an arch 
in the middle of the drawers. VBM 

1. For other small cabinets made of luxurious materials, see Schatzkästchen und 


Kabinettschrank: Möbel für Sammler, exh. cat. (Berlin, Kunstgewerbermuseum, 
1989), esp. cat. ño. 15. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Landscape with Castle 


Castrucci workshop (active 1596-ca. 1622 

Prague, early seventeenth century 

Hardstones; frame: gilt bronze, ebony veneer 

ESAS Sc 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of Mrs. C. Ruxton Love, Jr., 
1978, 1978.524.3 

Cosimo Castrucci, who arrived in Prague in 1596, and his brother 
Giovanni, who followed two years later, established a workshop 
known for its creation of hardstone compositions. These were used 
to embellish furniture and caskets, but were also presented as inde- 
pendent works of art. The frame of this example, of gilt bronze on 
an ebony-veneered panel, dates from the same time as the landscape 
itself. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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262 
Covered Cup 


Stuttgart (?), ca. 1630-40 

Rock crystal with gold mounts: partly enameled, set with gems 

H: 22.9 cm x diam: 12.1 cm 

New York, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 1917, 
17.190.539 a, b 


Rock crystal was admired for its transparency and strength and was 
thought to possess curative and amuletic properties. Engraved crystal, 
an art form at the time of the Medicis, was popular at the court of 
Rudolf II in Prague. In Bohemia, its costliness eventually spawned 
the art of enameled glass, a less expensive alternative. Stuttgart and 
Nuremberg were other seventeenth-century German centers for 


etched crystal vessels.! VBM 


1. See, for example, Schatzkammer der Deutschen (Nuremberg, 1982), no. 133. 
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209 
Playing Board Box with Daniel in the Lions’ Den 


Eger, ca. 1660 

Various woods: carved 

Sc A 

New York, The Salgo Trust for Education, 00GDD.0005 


Intarsia reliefs had become a specialty of workshops in Eger by the 
end of the sixteenth century. They are characterized by the use of 
stained and varicolored woods that create painterly relationships to 
complement the relief carving. Subjects ranged from the Hebrew 
Bible to the Christian Bible, mythology, history, landscapes, and 
allegorical figures. Án outstanding master of the technique was 
Johann Georg Fischer (1587-1669), who produced a very similar 
playing board now in the Kunstgewerbemuseum, Berlin (K2866). 
VBM 


1 


1. Fora reproduction and discussion of the Berlin board, see Die Brandenbur- 
gisch-Preussische Kunstkammer: Eine Auswabl aus den alten Bestánden (Berlin, 
1981), no. 21. 


UNPUBLISHED 
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Set of Thirty Playing Pieces 
Eger, late seventeenth century 
Woods: carved 


Diam (each): 6 cm 
New York, The Salgo Trust for Education, D. 97 


These pieces are differentiated into two opposing sides by the colors 
of the base woods; one side is light, while the other is of ebony. Both 
sides are carved with individual flowers and animals rendered in 
lighter woods. The total of thirty pieces could be used for back- 
gammon, while a selection would have sufficed for other board 
games. VBM 


UNPUBLISHED 
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265 
Beweinung (Weeping) Relief 


Germany, 1700-25 
Ivory: carved 
MANS En 


Gotha, Gothaer Kultur- und Fremdenverkehrsbetrieh, Schlossmuseum, K 24 


The subject of the Pieta is not based on the Christian Bible; its first 
appearance in art is on an eleventh-century Byzantine ivory, and it 
was a popular subject with sculptors and painters in Germany from 
the fifteenth century on. In this example, Jesus’ head rests on his 
mother’s knee. Her outstretched right arm draws attention to the 
figure of John the Baptist bent over the dead Jesus’ legs. Cherubim 
with symbols of the Passion surround the figures. 

The Kunstkammer in Schloss Friedenstein in Gotha was established 
by Duke Ernst the Pious (r. 1601-75) in 1647, shortly after construc- 
tion was begun on the palace. The first inventory, which included 
this relief, was written sixteen years later. VBM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Von der Kunstkammer zum Museum: Plastik aus dem Schlossmuseum 
Gotha/DDR, exh. cat. (Duisberg, Wilhelm-Lehmbruck-Museum, 1987), no. 2 
(there the older literature). 
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Two Corkscrews from the Collection 
of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild 


a) Germany, ca. 1750 

Agate, gold, iron 

8.5x4.8cm 

Vienna, Österreichisches Museum für Angewandte Kunst, Donated by Baronne 
Clarisse de Rothschild in Memory of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, Go 
1890/1948 

b) Naples (?), eighteenth-nineteenth century 

Tortoiseshell, gold piqué-point 

L: 6 cm 

Vienna, Österreichisches Museum für Angewandte Kunst, Donated by 
Baronne Clarisse de Rothschild in Memory of Baron Alphonse Rothschild, 
GO 1891/1948 
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Cameo of Maria Theresa 


PHıLıpp ABRAHAM (1734-1810) 

Vienna, 1776-80 

Onyx, gold, diamonds 

4.7x4cm 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien, Kunstkammer, K 592, XII.63 


Maria Theresa is show facing right and wearing a widow’s veil, which 
indicates that the cameo must date after the death of her husband, 
Francis I, in 1765. She also wears a decoration. The cameo is signed: 
P ABRAHAM at the base of her right shoulder. 

Although in many areas, Maria Theresa broke with her predecessors 
in promoting reforms in statehood, economics, the military, and 
education, she perpetuated their intolerance toward religious mi- 
norities. She was responsible for the expulsion of Jews from Prague 
and Bohemia in 1744-45, an action later revoked under pressure 
(see cat. no. 224). Believing Jews to be “a plague,” she sought to 
establish a ghetto in Vienna. It is an irony of history that this finely 
crafted cameo was executed by a Jewish craftsman. 

Phillip Abraham was the father of two seal carvers, Salomon 
(1758-1793) and Hirsch (1766-1806), both of whom died bachelors.! 
Phillip, who had been born in Stampfen, near Pressburg, was ap- 
pointed graveur avec privilége at the Viennese court in 1789. He is a 
late example of a Jewish artist drawn to the capital from Moravia, as 
scribes and illuminators had been before him. It appears that Phillip 
Abraham may have been the brother of Jacob Abraham, the renown- 
ed medallist of Berlin (see cat. no. 22).? VBM and RIC 

1. M. Duchamp, “Les Abraham de Vienne (suite),” Bulletin de la société française 
de numismatique 41/2 (1986), p. 18. 


2. M. Duchamp, “Les Abraham de Vienne (suite),” Bulletin de la société française 
de numismatique 40/7 (1985), p. 684. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY F. Eichler and E. Kris, Die Kameen im Kunsthistorischen Museum 
(Vienna, 1927), no. K 592; M. Duchamp, “Les trois camées des Abraham du 
Kunsthistorisches Museum de Vienne,” Bulletin de la société frangaise de numisma- 
tique 40/2 (1985), pp. 585-88 (there the older literature); idem, “Les Abraham de 
Vienne (suite),” Bulletin de la société frangaise de numismatique 40/7 (1985), pp. 
682-84. 
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Cameo of Maria Theresa 


SALOMON PHILLIP ABRAHAM (1758-1793) 

Vienna, 1779-80 

Carnelian: carved; gold 

2.8x 2 cm 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien, Kunstkammer, K 593, XII.286 


Maria Theresa wearing a widow’s veil faces right. The reverse is 
carved with the following inscription: 


DER / DA HILFE GIBT / DEM KONIGIN DER / SEINEM 
KNECHT DAVID / VON BOSEN SCHWERD LOS / HALF 
DER WOLLESEEGNEN / ER HOHEN MIT ALLER ER/ 
HABENHEIT UNSERE / ALLE GNADIGSTE K. K. MARIA 
THERESIA! / O KÖNIG ALLER KÖNIGE DU / WOLLEST 
SIEBE LEBEN FUR / ALLE ÜBEL HUTEN IHR / VIELE VOL- 
CKER UNTER / WERFEN UND ALL IHR / THUN GELIN- 
GEN / LASSEN. AMEN. 


Although unsigned, features of this cameo suggest that it was made 
by Salomon Phillip Abraham, who later carved the cameo of 
Leopold II (see cat no. 269). The prayers on the reverse of both 
stones are similar in phrasing, and the carving is similar enough to 
indicate the same hand, although the Leopold stone is much more 
competently carved.! VBM and RIC 


1. M. Duchamp, “Les trois camées des Abraham du Kunsthistorisches Museum 
de Vienne,” Bulletin de la société francaise de numismatique 40/2 (1985), pp. 587-88. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY F. Eichler and E. Kris, Die Kameen im Kunsthistorischen Museum 
(Vienna, 1927), no. K 593; M. Duchamp, “Les trois camées des Abraham du 
Kunsthistorisches Museum de Vienne,” Bulletin de la société française de numisma- 
tique 40/2 (1985), pp. 587-88 (there the older literature); idem, “Les Abraham de 
Vienne (suite),” Bulletin de la société francaise de numismatique 40/7 (1985), p. 683. 
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Cameo of Leopold I 


SALOMON PHILLIP ABRAHAM (1758-1793) 

Vienna, 1790-92 

Chalcedony: carved; gold 

SAKAI Cm 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum Wien, Kunstkammer, K 594, XII.91 


Leopold is depicted in the guise of a Roman emperor, his bust facing 
right, his short hair tied with a fillet. A lengthy inscription is carved 
on the reverse: 


DER / DA HÜLFE GIEBT / DEN KÖNIGIN DER / SEINEM 
KNECHT DAVID / VOM BÖSEN SCHWERTE / LOS HALF 
DER WOLLE / SEGNEN EHÖHEN MIT / ALLER ERHABEN- 
HEIT / UNSEREN ALLER GNÄDIGSTEN / KAISER UND 
KÖNIG / LEOPOLD II / O. KÖNIG ALLER KÖNIGE! DU / 
WOLLEST IHN BELEBEN / FÜR ALLEM UEBEL / HÜTEN 
SEMTLICHEN HÖHE HAUS MIT DEINEN SEEGEN / BE- 
GABEN / AMEN. 


Wood, Ivory and Stone 


Leopold II, son of Maria Theresa, ruled for only two years (1790-92). 
Guided by Enlightenment principles in the areas of free speech 
and political oppostion, he extended social services to the under- 
privileged and was tolerant of religious minorities. 

Salomon Phillip Abraham was the son of the carver Phillip Abraham 


(see cat. no. 267). VBM and RIC 


BipLioGrapHy F. Eichler and E. Kris, Die Kameen im Kunsthistorischen Museum 
(Vienna, 1927), no. K 594; M. Duchamp, “Les trois camées des Abraham du 
Kunsthistorisches Museum de Vienne,” Bulletin de la société francaise de numisma- 
tique 40/2 (1985), pp. 585-88 (there the older literature); idem, “Les Abraham de 
Vienne (suite),” Bulletin de la société frangaise de numismatique 40/7 (1985), pp- 
682-84. 
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Jacob Wrestling with the Angel 
from the Jakob Kaulla Collection 


PHILIPP JAKOB SCHEFFAUER (1756-1808) 
Stuttgart, 1805 

Marble: carved 

57.5x35 cm 

Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie Stuttgart, P 764 


Scheffauer was one of the foremost Stuttgart sculptors to work in 
the Neoclassical style at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. Although he left a large ceuvre, very few 
works are based on religious themes, and this example is the single 
work drawn from the Hebrew Bible. It therefore probably represents 
a special commission. Since the sculpture was part of the estate of 
Salomon Jakob Kaulla, son of Jakob (d. 1810), it was probably made 
for Madame Kaulla’s brother and business partner. ! 

‘The moment depicted is based on Gen. 32:25, Jacob’s night-long 
struggle with an angel of God. The choice of subject, an episode in 
the life of Jakob Kaulla’s biblical namesake, may symbolize the con- 
temporaneous struggle of the Kaullas and other Stuttgart Jews for 
civil rights.2 VBM / 

1. For Madame Kaulla, see cat. no. ??. 


2. C. von Holst, ed., Schwabischer Klassizismus: Zwischen Ideal und Wirklichkeit, 
1770-1820, exh. cat. (Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie, 1993), cat. no. 212. 


BiBLIOGRAPHY C. von Holst, ed., Schwäbischer Klassizismus: Zwischen Ideal und 
Wirklichkeit, exh. cat. (Stuttgart, Staatsgalerie Stuttgart, 1993), cat. no. 212 (there 


the older literature). 
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Model of Ephraim Palace 


"Torsten MAHLKE 

Berlin, 1986/87 

Wood, Plexiglas, brass 

Palace: 48 x 95 x 75 cm; ground plan: 120 x 108 cm 
Berlin, Jüdisches Museum im Berlin Museum 


Veitel Heine Ephraim, a minter during the reign of Friedrich the 
Great, was a leading figure of Berlin Jewry. Already a community 
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elder in 1747, he remained one until his death. Ephraim was one of 
the wealthiest Jews in Berlin, having developed a very profitable silk 
factory, as well as a silver refinery and gold braid manufactory. In 
1762, he acquired a huge mansion on the Molkenmarkt for sixteen 
thousand taler. The residence, refurbished over a five-year period by 
the well-known architect Friedrich Wilhelm Diterichs, remained in 
the possession of the Ephraim family until 1823. A Berlin landmark 
for generations, the building served Ephraim’s business! and was 
only demolished in 1936, when the Mühlendamm was widened. 
This model was prepared for the Berlin Jüdische Lebenswelten exhi- 
bition of 1992. RIC 


1. H. Zettler, “Hermann Riickwardt,” in Ein Museum für Berlin: Positionen zum 
Erweiterungsbau des Berlin Museums mit jüdischem Museum von Daniel Libeskind 
(Berlin, 1995), pp. 74-75. 
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